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My Dear Sir, 

If considerations of a public nature did not 
sufficiently point out you as the proper subject of 
the present dedication, reasons equally cogent, 
though of a more personal character, might be 
adduced in the very peculiar circumstances under 
which our mutual acquaintance was first con- 
tracted 9.nd subsequently confirmed. 

Various, indeed, and singular as are the occa- 
sions which have given rise to the social intimacies 
of individuals, I question if any can be found 
more unusual at once, and interesting to the 
parties concerned, than that which first presented 
us to each other's notice. While the generality of 
mankind, in the ordinary routine of public or 
domestic life, trace the first origin of their inter- 
course to the regions of the court, the camp, 
the senate, or the bar, our acquaintance com- 
menced in the car of a balloon ; our jirst inter- 
view was accomplished in the bosom of the sky; 
our second was upon that memorable occasion 
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when, in concert with our expert and excellent 
friend, Mr. Charles Green, we performed the 
voyage, the narrative of which constitutes the 
principal feature of the following work. 

To whom, therefore, could I with greater 
propriety dedicate the present volume, than to 
yourself, who have borne so conspicuous a share 
in the annals of the art it is professedly designed 
to illustrate ? And now that you have quitted 
your station in the realms of empty space to take 
your seat among the councillors of your country, 
may I not be allowed to feel a little gratification 
in the reflection that, however different may be 
our views in matters of political concern, you still 
continue to regard with equal interest the relation 
of an event in which we both mutually parti- 
cipated, nor yet have had occasion to regret the 
intercourse to which it has given rise ? 

With all sincerity and respect, 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your obliged Friend and faithful Servant, &c. 

MONCK MASON. 



London, ApYil, 1838. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb interest with which the public at all times appear 
to have regarded the progress of Aerostation, and espe- 
cially the very flattering concern which they have deigned 
so unequivocally to express for the successful issue of 
our late undertaking, have concurred in inducing me to 
abandon the usual path of communication hitherto adopted 
upon such occasions, and confirm me in the opinion that 
some account, more accurate and detailed than is gene- 
rally to be found in the columns of the public press, 
might not prove unacceptable to those for whose sym- 
pathy and consideration we can never acknowledge our- 
selves sufficiently grateful. In this belief, which I hope 
may not be deemed fallacious, I have seized the first 
vacant moment since our descent to embody in the pre- 
sent form all those incidents and observations to which a 
voyage so singular is so amply calculated to give rise. 
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s trne that many of these have already reached the 
public ear through the medium of the public press, while 
at the same time no doubt much of the interest which 
owes its origin to the uncertainty and supposed peril of 
such exploits must have already subsided in the know- 
ledge of the result, and of the leading features, which 
onr duty to the public made it imperative upon us imme- 
diately to divulge. It is not, however, in the mere issue, 
successful or unsuccessful, that the chief merit or impor- 
tance of such an enterprise can alone be said to consist. 
Designed with a view to special ends, and undertaken 
for the sole purpose of ascertaining and establishing the 
efficacy of certain improvements in the art, from which 
most benehcial results were, and I am now happy to add 
are, most likely to accrue, it becomes no less an obli- 
gation to ourselves than to the world in general, to make 
them partakers in the knowledge of whatever of in- 
teresting or important either accompanied the pro- 
gress of our expedition, or may justly be expected to 
attend the adoption of those discoveries, the merits of 
which it was our sole object in the present instance to 
confirm. Before entering upon these details it may not 
he irrelevant to add a few words concerning the progress 
and present state of aerostation, in order that the nature 
and importance of the improvements they are intended 
to display, may be more conveniently appreciated. 

From the time of the first discovery of the properties 
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and power of the ballooD,* up tu a late period, (already a 
lapse of more than half a century), a vuriety of obstacles 
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It may not be uninteresting to those concerned in the 
inaU of aerostation, to menlioQ that the widow of the cele- 
brated Montgolfier, the first inventor of the balloon, to which 
his name continues to be attached, is at tliis [Htseut moment 
liv^gin Paris; and, though in her eighty-second year, in tlie 
perfect enjoyment of all her fucullies, ardent in ihe advance- 
ment of the art, and hospitable in the reception of those who 
cultivate it. I had the pleasure of dining at her table, since 
our arrival, and of hearing from her own lips many of those 
curious anecdotes illustrative of its origin and progress, which, 
indeed, appear at all times to have accompanied the first dawn- 
ing of great aiul important discoveries. 

At this moment, while in the act of sending the present 
edition to the press, I have received the following letter from 
Madame Montgolfier, in acknowledgement of the receipt of a 
copy of this narrative, which I have just published in French, 
and which I did myself the honor to present to her. Inde- 
pendent of the interest attaciied to the writer, the very remark- 
able style of its expression, and its relation to the subject in 
question, 1 have deemed it worthy of being submitted to the 
public, as affording a testimony in favour of our enterpriae, the 
more valuable as proceeding from the native of a foreign 
Country, and one whose peculiar connection wltb the art con- 
fers a superior degree of importance upon the declaration of 
her opinion. 

" J'ai In, Monsieur, avec beaucoup d'int6r6t votre voyage 
a^rien; personne avant vous n'avait occup^ aussi longtemps 
les divers royaumes de I'atmosph^re, aur lesquels jusqu'^ 
present, nous n'avous gu^re <jue des connaissances douteuses. 
Je crois, Monsieur, qu'il vous est reserve, ainsi qu'i Mr. Green, 
I'intrepide navigateur, de nous apprendre avec plus de certitude 



Bppitrently iosurmountable continued tv obstruct the p 
^ress, and paralyze the efforts of all who sought I 
render it obedient to the sway of human will, and sub- 
servient to tiie purposes of bunian life. The chief of 
these impediments consisted in the uncertainty and ex- 
pense attending the process of inflation from the employ- 
ment of hydrogen gas; the dangers considered insepa- 
rable from the practice of the art ; the difficulties which 
hitlierto have ba/Iled all attempts to give a direction to 
the ungovernable mass; and the impossibility which all 
previous aeronauts have experienced of remaining in the 
air a safficient time to ensure the attainment of a sufficient 
distance. 

To remove these obstacles and reduce the aerial vehicle 
to a more certain issue, a vast extent of actual expe- 









ce qui se passe dans cette region si mobile, qui jusqu'i vous. 
Messieurs, n'a ^t6 frequent^e que pour fvapper i sa porte. 

"II n'est point ^tonnanl. Monsieur que j'accompagne de tons 
mes voEux voa voyages ; ce sont les pens^es de mon mari que 
je vois reproduire. Le succ^s a quelque chose pour moi de 
personel ; car si cette dficouverte est une beur 
qu'en la renditnt utile, qu'on y altachera de 1; 

"Je vous eusse, Monsieur, bien plut6t 
envoye, mais j'ai 4te souffrante ; c'esl encore 
d'accomplir ie d^sir que j'avais d'aller voir Madi 
J'espere d'etre plus heureuse dans quelques jours. 

" Agreez, Monsieur, I'assurance de ma parfaite consideration, 
"MONTGOLFIER * Etienne. 

" 12 Janvier, 1837." 



de votre 
[ui me prive 
votre m&re : 



rience, imited to an intellect capable of turning it to a 
proper account was absolutely reqnired ; and it would Iju 
an act of much injustice were I not to declare, tliat it ia 
to the combination uf both these iu the person of Mr. 
Ciiarles Green, that we are indebted for the entire results 
of all that is beneficial in the practice, or novel in the 
theory of this, the most delightful and sublime of all 
sublanary enjoyments. 

It was to him, and to his discovery of the applicability 
of coal gas to the purposes of inflation, that we owe the 
removal of the first uf those impedimenta in practice, 
which till then had continued to weigh down with a 
leaden hand the efforts uf the most indefatigable and 
expert, and had, in fuct, bid fair Iu quencli the incipient 
science in its very onset. 

Up to the period of that discovery, the process of 
inflation was one, the expense of which was only to be 
etjualled by its uncertainty: two, and sometimes even 
three days of watchful anx.iety have been expended in 
the vain endeavours to procure a suAiciency of hydrogen 
to fill a balluoD, from which, on account of its peculiar 
aliinities, it continued tu escape almost as fast as it was 
generated ; during all which time the various casualties 
of wind and weather, the inevitable imperfections of a 
vast and cumbrous apparatus, and above all the enormous 
expense attending the operation were to be incurred 
and endured, fur the sole purpose, and with the sole 



object of wmBlnliiff for a few hoars helplessly snspended 
in the nir. Undor aiioh disud vantages all prospect of 
ntlvaiitioiiiftnt In the art had speedily disappeared ; and 
wiu only by tlio timely intervention of Mr. Green's in; 
ninus itppUoation that the art itself was saved from 
premature extinction — Aerostation had gone to sleep, 
whnn, ronHod by this discovery she awoke to redoubled 
otTorts, and rendered that, in the himds of the skilfal, a 
profession and a profit, which had ever before been a 
matter of doubt, difficulty, nod distress. 

By the adoption of the means which such a dw^ 
CoVery now plitoes within the power of the aeroDaat, thi 
laborious exertions of two and three days have become 
tbo att'uir nf ns many hours; and that which formerly 
c<iiild not have been accomplished under a cost of two 
and three hundred pounds, reduced to a scale of expeudi- 
liire so low as not even to merit his consideration — unless 
when circumstances and the absence of competition may 
have Icll hiui at the merciless discretion of some un- 
reasonable association. lu iUnstration of the tmth of 
this fact, I need only mention, that out of above two 
hundred ascents which Mr. Green has hitherto executed 
upon the same principles, throughout almost all parts of 
the United Kingdom, a large portion have been effected 
without any txpense of inflation whatever; the various 
ooRipaiiies having gratuitously oll'ered him the necessary 
supply of gus. Lest this should iippear to some ex- 
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v^siai or impoasible, I beg to observe, tV^ in a' 
iconntry where coal abounds, as with us, the process of 
distillation, by means of which the gas ix procured, so far 
from deteriorating the value of the material employed, 
augments it so much that the residue (the coke), is 
capable of prodncing by its sale, a return that covers 
both the original purchase of the coals and the wages of 
the men engaged in the operation. It is, therefore, the 
mere wear and tear of the machinery alone, and the 
interest 6f the money required to erect it, that can he 
really said to constitute the expense of this once so 
expensive an undertaking. 

Independent, however, of these advantages accruing 
from the adoption of coal gas in preference to hydrogen 
for the purposes of inflation, there are others of great 
importance, one of which especially merits notice, I 
allude to the superior facility with which the former is 
retained in the balloon, owing both perhaps to the greater 
subtilty of the particles of hydrogen, and the stronger 
affinity which they exhibit for those of the surrounding 
atmosphere. In a balloon sufficieutly impervious to retain 
.its contents of coal gas, unaltered in quality or amonnt 
for the space of six months, an equal quantity of hydrogen 
could not be maintained in equal purity for more than 
an equal number of weeks. It will be unnecessary to 
dilate upon the inestimable advantages which this pro- 
perty of coal gas presents to aerostation ; especially when 




ve regard the future prospects of the art, its probable 
emplojiment in the performance of voyages of long dura- 
tion, and the difficulty, nay, impossibility in most instances 
of procuring or maintaining a supply of this perishable 
cumModity, 

With respect to the next of those impediments, whicli,(l 
in the opinioD of mankind might have continued to oppo8» 
its adoption as an organ of general utility — I mean 
the danger usually considered as causequeot upon the 
exercise of the art, much is not required to prove the 
fallacy of such fears : two hundred and twenty-eight 
ascents,* undertaken at all periods of the year, without 
one disappointment to the public, and without one soli- 
tary instance of fatal consequences, or even of an accident 
productive of disagreeable results, (except from the inter- 
vention of malice), i" ought to be a sufficient proof of 



• The amount of Mr, Green's public ascents, up to the pre- 
sent period. 

t In an ascent from Cheltenham, in the year 1823, in which 
Mr. Green was accompanied by Mr. Griffiths, some malicious in- 
dividual contrived partially to sever the ropes of the car in such a 
manner as not to be perceived before thif^ balloon bad quitted 
the grouod, when receiving for the first time the whole weight of . 
the contents, tliey suddenly gave way, not, however, before the 
parties had time to secure a painful and precarious attachment 
to the hoop. Liglitened of its load, the balloon witli frightful 
velocity immediately commenced its upward course, and ere 
Mr- Green could gain possession of the valve-string, which the 
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w Mttle dftoger is to be appreiiended in the practwe Oi ' 
I aerostation, when, under the management of a sliiUnl 

Sat violence of the accident had placed beyond his reach, 
attained an altitude of upwards of ten thousand feet. The 
utuation of the parties at this juncture is easier to be conceived 
than described. Clinging to the hoop with desperate retention, 
not daring to rely any portion of their weight upon the margin 
of the car, tliat still remained suspended by a single cord beneath 
their feet, lest that also might give way, and they should be de- 
prived of their only remaining counterpoise, all they could do was 
to resign themselves to chance, and endeavour to retain their hold 
until the exiiauslion of the gas should have determined the career 
of the balloon. To complete the horrors of their situation, the 
net-work, drawn awry by the awkward and unequal disposition 
of the weight, began to break about the upper part of the 
machine, mesh after mesh giving way, with a succession of 
reports like those of a pistol, while through the opening thus 
created, the balloon began rapidly to ooze out, and swelling aa 
it escaped beyond the fissure, presented the singular appearance 
of a huge hour-glass floating in the upper regions of the sky. 
After having continued for a considerable length of time in this 
condition, every moment expecting to be precipitated to the 
earth by the final detachment of the balloon, at length they 
began slowly to descend. When they had arrived within about 
a hundred feet from the ground, the event they had anticipated 
at length occurred ; the balloon rushing through the opening in 
the net-work with a tremendous explosion suddenly made ita 
escape, and they fell to the ground In a state from which with 
great difficulty and after a long time they were eventually 
recovered. Neither the author of tliis premeditated villany, 
nor tie design it was intended to answer, have ever yet beer, 
discovered, although a reward of one hundred guineas was 
immediately offered for his detection. 
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leader, and with the aid of those Jioprovements to which 
his experience has given rise. It is not from the buDgling 
efforts of uDqaaliGed persons that any judgment ahonld 
be formed ou this or other matters of practical detail; 
and where that skill is present, vithout which no one has 
a right to ex-pect success, and those precautions have 
been observed which experience has shewn to he re- 
i]Utsite, I do not hesitate to say, that the conveyance by 
the balloon is as devoid of extraordinary danger as that by 
any other mode of transport hitherto adopted. 

To many persons, I am aware that this statement may 
appear rather exaggerated; and that, referring mure to 
their own conviction than to the real natare and circum- 
stances of the art, they may feel inclined to imagine that 
in the above description I have considerably underrated 
the difficulties as well as the dangers with which its prac- 
tice is beset. Before, however, coming to so decided a 
conclusion, it would he well to inquire, how much of those 
convictions are founded upon facts, how much may be 
owing to collateral impressions, entirely independent of 
the real merits of the case. We all know to what an 
extent, the mere nnwontedness of any occurrence is calcu- 
lated to excite our apprehensions of its safety ; it is not in 
aeroslation alone, that the ancient adage, of " omne igno- 
tnmpro terribile" has been found completely to supersede 
the exercise of the judgment even of Ihe most profound. 

To these impressions, no doabt, the inUuence of example 
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hw lar^ly oonlribnted. So mach more tenacions is the 
mind, of whatever partakes of the horrible and disa§trous, 
than gf that whicli ia merely distinguished by its brilliancy 
and good fortune, that the relation of one fatal accident 
is sufficient to tinge with ibe character of peril, a whole 
career of unequivocal success. Id the present qnestion 
this is particularly unjustifiablo, as a very slight considera- 
in of the case, is all that ia required to demonstrate the 
ftrrar of the grounds, upon which such an opinion has been 
founded, ^gulBce it to say that out of above a thousand 
ascents which have bitlierto taken place, eight alone have 
led to a fatal termination. Of this number five have 
arisen from the employment of fire, either as an agent in 
Ihe ascent, as under the original system of the Montgolfiere 
or Fire-ballooQ, or else from its accidental iutroduction in 
the form of artificial fireworks, as in the case of the late 
Madame Blanchard. Three fatal accidents therefore are 
all that have hitherto occurred, to signalise the progress of 
an art, already hut in its infancy; and of these not one has 
taken place under circumstances which come within the 
reservation to which I have above confined myself.* 

* For the aatisfactioTi of those who may wish to enquire 
more particularly into this subject, I have subjoined at the end 
of the narrative {vide Appendix c ), a list of all those who 
have hitherto made personal trial of the art ; togetlier with a 
short account of such among them as have fallen victims to the 
pursuit, and of the circumstances to which their misfortunes are 
immediately to be attributed. 
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Another obstacle, whicli has billierto most effectnaUy 
upposed the adoption of aerostation, as an art subservient 
to the ordinary purposes of human life, is the want of 
means to guide the balloon according to a given direction. 
As the discussion, however, of this question would lead to 
a considerable digression, and as, moreover, it formed no 
part of the project in pursuance of which our late expe- 
dition was undertaken, I shall omit the mention of it for 
the present,* and pass at onoe to the consideration of those 
means whereby Mr. Green has succeeded in enabling the 
aeronaut to maintain the power f of his balloon uudi- 



• To enable the reader to form some opinion for himself 
upon tile state of a question whicli has never ceased to interest, 
and indeed almost to agitate the speculative world ever since 
the first discovery of aerostation as an art, I have collected and 
thrown together the principal points in theory and practice 
which bear upon the matter of the guidance of the balloon 
according to a given course. If to no other purpose, it will at 
least serve to put persons on their guard, and enable them to 
defend themselves from the insinuating speculations of mistaken 
or designing projectors. See Appendix d at the end of the 
volume. 

t The power of the balloon, in the technical language of 
aerostation, signifies the amount of the means whereby it 
maintains itself in the atmosphere. The measure of this 
amount can be expressed either in terms of her contents of gas, 
or of the burden they enable her to sustain. As the former, 
however, is of a variable value, depending upon its purity, the 
latter has been commonly adopted for the purpose, and the 
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daring the continuance of the most protracted 
voyage it could ever be required to perform. In order 
fiilly to comprehend the value of this discovery, which 
more immediately formed the object of our late enter- 
prise, it is necessary that some idea sliould be had of the 
difficulties it wa^ intended to obviate, and of the efl'ects 
they were calculated to produce upon the further progress 
at aerostation. 

When a balloon ascends to navigate the atmosphere, 
independent of the losses occasioned by its own imper- 
fections, an incessant waste of its resources in gas and 
ballast becomes the inevitable conseqaence of its sitaa- 
tion. No sooner has it quitted the earth than it is 
immediately subjected to the influence of a variety of 
circumstances tending to create a dlHerence in its weight; 
augmenting or diminishing, as the cose may be, the 
power by means of which it is supported. The ab- 
sorption, or evaporation of humidity, to an extent pro- 
portioned to its dimensions; the alternate heating and 
cooling of its gaseous contents by the remotion or in- 
terposition of clouds between the object itself and the 
influence of the solar rays, together with other more 
secret, though not less powerful agencies, all so combine 



number of poiinds avoirdupois required to her balance at the 
Burfiice of the earth used to denominate tlie actual amount of 
her power. 
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' the eqailibrium which it is the mi 
ihe aeronaut to preserve, that scarcely a mumeot passes 
without some call tor his in teife rente either to check the 
descent of the balloon by the rejection of ballast, or to 
controu! its ascent bj the proportionate discharge of gas ; 
a process by which, it is unnecessary to observe, the 
whole power of the machine, however great its dimeasions, 
must in time be exhausted, and sooner or later terminate 
its career by succumbing to the laws of terrestrial gravi- 
tation. 

It is, liowever, at the two great epochs which mark the 
diurnal division of our time that those alterations take 
place, the effects of which are most seriously detrimental 
to the career of the balloon. Invested upon the approach 
of night with an accumulation of moisture, varying ac- 
cording to her size, from two to three hundred weight, 
the abandonment of an equal amount of ballast becomes 
absolutely necessary to enable her to maintain her posi- 
tion in the air. As the morning advances, and the rays 
of the sun begin to predominate, all this moisture becomes 
gradually dissipated, while incapable of repairing the loss 
of the weight which has thus surreptitiously superseded 
so large a portion of her own disposable stuck, she he- 
comes armed with a surplus of ascensive power, from 
which she is either liberated by the free exercise of the 
valve, or else effects that liberation for herself by the 



i elevation to ivhich the incideotal abatracdon of so 
ItBuich weight bas necessarily subjected her.* Anotiier 
L<ilay ensues, ami auotber night begins to require th« 
['repetition of the same proceeding. But no means now 
L«ppear to satisfy the accruing demands j the gas which 
|«ebuuld have enabled her to support the extrinsic accu- 
' jBinlation has already been dispersed, and the ballast 
which might have been rendered as an equivalent, the 
excesses of the preceding night have long since exhausted. 
In this dilemma no alternative remains, and the balloon, 
obedient to the impnlse of her increasing preponderaDce, 
is gradually borne to the ground. Such is a rough, but 
correct, outline, of what must occur to every balloon un- 
der the ordinary circumstances of aerial navigation, and 
which has hitherto invariably confined the duration of all 
such excursions within the narrow limits of six- and- thirty 
hours. 

As the real source of the injury inflicted upon the 



" Leat it should not be tiuite apparent, how the mere change 
of altitude can avail to produce the elfect here ascribed to it, 
it may be proper to observe, that as the pressure of the atmoa- 
pliere upon the surface of the balloon becomes diminished in 
consequence of its ascent into a rarer medium, its gaseous 
conteuts proportionably expand, and filling whatever space 
may have been previously vacant, begin to escape through the 
neck of the balloon, which la at all times designedly left open, 
or otherwise are partially discharged by the action of the valve 
in anticipation of this result. 
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balloon in all these cases is the permanent abandonrarat 
of a portion of one of her resources to counteract the 
eftects of a temporary deficiency in the relative power of 
the other, the natural remedy suggests itself in the disposal 
of those resources, one or other of them * after such a 
manner as will enable the aeronaut to recover again the 
portion expended, as soon as the circumstances which 
called for its employment shall have ceased to require its 
continuance. The mode in which this has been accom- 
plished, according to Mr, Green's ingenious discovery, is 
as follows : — as soon as the balloon has sufficiently quitted 



• The gas being liberated only la consequence of an occa- 
sional deficiency of ballast, and ballaBt being discliarged only 
to compensate for an occaaLonal deficiency of gas, it is evident 
that an effectual check being placed upon the accidental oon- 
swmption of either must remove the contingency that caused 
the waste of both. Upon which of these resources, therefore, 
the gas or the ballast, it is designed to operate in efiecting the 
remedy above-mentioned, is, theoretically speaking, a matter 
of indifference, as far as the mere result is alone concerned j 
the end of either mode of proceeding being the same, viz. the 
maintenance of the original equilibrium, upon which depends 
the actual continuance of the balloon in her career. The 
application of the remedy, however, to the former supply appear- 
ing to be fraught with difficulty, and, indeed, long considered 
ai unattainable by any means consistent with practical utility, 
it is the latter of these which Mr, Green has contrived to render 
subservient to the end proposed. For some observations touch- 
ing the further extension of this remedial process, the reader 
is referred to the Appendix E at the end of the narrative, in 
which this matter is more hilly discussed. 
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tte earth, and cireamstances appear to render it advisa- 
ble, a, rope, varying in length from a thoasand feel 
Dpwards, according to the exigencies of the case, and of 
a mass proportioned to the weight against which it is 
intended to provide, is lowered from the car by means of 
windlass, and passing through a pulley attached to the 
loop above, is thus allowed to remain freely suspended 
in the air. As soon as any alteration takes place, whereby 
her specific gravity is increased, and the balloon in conse- 
quence begins to descend, the lower extremity of this 
rope becomes gradually deposited on the ground, and 
acting in this case like the discharge of so much ballast, 
keeps constantly abstracting from her weight below, in 
the direct proportion to the augmentation which it is re- 
ceiving above, until the latter having reached its maxi- 
mum, and an adequate compensation having been effected 
by means of the former, her further descent is eventually 
(decked, and she either continues to advance upon the 
level to which these vicarious alternations have reduced 
her, or rising again under the influence of the first change 
that occurs, sufficient to produce sucfa a tendency, and 
reversing in her ascent all the proceedings that attended 
her depression, she gradually becomes charged with all 
her former weight, and ultimately quits the earth in the 
same condition with regard to her resources in gas and 
ballast as she was ere circumstances had interfered to 
disturb the equilibrium of her previous course. 
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The value of this compensation, or in simpler phrase, 
the amount of the relief afforded to the balloon by means 
of the agency of the guide-rope, is to be found in the 
dlBerence of force required to sustain a given weight and 
that required merely to overcome the resistance occasioned 
by its progress over the ground. Where, as in the case 
of a simple rope, there is no material impediment to its 
advance inherent in the form of the body itself, this 
difference is remariiably great; as was experimentally 
demonstrated by Mr. Green when he lirst conceived the 
idea of availing himself of such an application. A rope 
of one hundred and fifty feet iu length, and weighiiig 
fifty-one pounds, when attached to a spring-beam and 
forcibly dragged over the uneven surface of the earth, 
indicated a resistance equal only to fourteen pounds; 
exhibiting even on this small scale a difference of about 
tliree- fourths of the entire weight: an amount conside- 
rably increased in the event of its adaptation to a balloon, 
where by the employment of a rope of larger dimensions, 
a much greater weight can be obtained with an equal or 
but slightly augmented power of resistance.* For all 



* Where the length of the rope is determined, this resistance 
will be in the direct ratio of its weight, and rice versa. lu the 
case of its application to a balloon, the weight is a given quan- 
tity, the resistance will therefore be in proportion to the length 
of the part constituting this weight, and consequently in favour 
of the heaviest, as beiug at the same time the shortest. 
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'Ihe parposes of aeroatatioD this resistance is in fact of ' 
little or no moment ; and even were it much greater than 
it really is, could scarcely be said to militate against the 
employment, or deteriorate from the merit of the dis- 
eovery, when compared with the invaluable bene6ts it is 
otherwise calculated to confer ; the more especially when 
we consider that, after all, the sole result of this resistance 
18 merely a slight retardation in the rate of the ballooDt 
accompanied by an equally slight depression in the level 
of her course from that at which she would otherwise 
have had to proceed. 

The length of rope applicable to the above purpose, 
(beyond the quantity necessary to effect the requisite 
compensation) is a matter entirely depending upon the ele- 
vation at which circumstances may render it advantageous 
for the aeronaut to conduct his course. As far as mere 
security is concerned, a thousand feet, which was the 
amount we were provided with, is certainly sufficient to 
place him beyond the reach of any sudden emergency, 
thoagh by no means enough to permit him to unite the 
advantages for which the guide-rope is especially intended, 
with those which an increase of elevation at the same time, 
might enable him to enjoy.* The occasions which render 



• It is to the limited extent of our guide-rope that are to be 
attributed all those fluctuations to which we were involiijttarily 
subjected during; our late expedition, and wliieli, without some 



such an increase uf elevation advisable, may proceed «th<| 
from the peculiar uature of the country over which he i 
about to pass, or the desire to avail liimself of the \ 
cnrrents of air, which are known to exist at different alti- 
tndee in the atmosphere. Until we can assign the probable 
limits of these occasions, it wonld be impossible exactly to 
determine to what an extent it might not be advisable to 
possess the means of increasing the altitude of the balloon 
without entirely dissolving the connection with the earth, 
aiforded by means of the gnide-rope. The possible extent 
of these means, however, it is well to know, is only limited 



explanation might, perhaps, appear to be at variance with what 
has already teen stated concerning its peculiar property of 
maintaining the equilibrium of tlie balloon. The fact is, that a 
thousand feet, the amount with which we were provided, is 
much too small for general uses, and especially for the purposes 
of a nocturnal voyage through countries the principal features 
of which were but very imperfectiy known to us. Once or 
twice, therefore, during the night, induced by certain appearances 
on the earth, or misled perhaps by the aspect of hills or pre- 
cipices displayed at times by the vapours that hung above the 
Burface, we felt ourselves called upon to assume a higher level 
than that to which the length of our guide-rope was at the time 
confining us. On such occasions we were compelled to effect 
by the dischargee of ballast what we should otherwise have been 
enabled to accomplish by a further descent of the rope, and 
accordingly became exposed to the usual variations which 
characterise all aeronautical voyages conducted under the usual 
circumstances. 






by the size of the balloon and the weight which, cod- 
sequeDtly, she is able to support. la a balloon, for in- 
stance, of the dimensions of that made use of by us upon 
tlte late occasion, bad the whole of the ordinary ballast 
been sacriliced to the attainment of this one object, it 
would have been possible to have carried and employed a 
guide-rope of above fifteen thousand feet in length ; an 
amount which the enlargement of the diameter of the 
balloon by leas than one-fourth would have enabled us to 
double. 

With regard to any objections which might have been 
urged on the score of the probability of the guide-rope 
becoming entangled or otherwise obstructed in its progress 
over the surface of the earth, the groundlessness of any 
sucb objections was originally ascertained by Mr. Green 
in several nocturnal ascents, executed in pursuance of his 
researches on this point, and since fully established by us 
in the present expedition, undertaken chiefly with a view 
to the determination of this very question. The fact is, 
that the guide-rope suffers little or no interruption to its 
progress whatever may be the nature of the country over 
which it may happen to be exercised. Trees, bonses, 
rivers, mountains, valleys, precipices and plains, were all 
successively subjected to its course with equal security 
and indifference. A slight tremor in the car just suf- 
ficient to indicate the fact of its passage over an irregular 
ae, with occasionally a stronger vibration caused I 



its momentary detention in surmounting some more |1 
minent obstacle were the only perceptible effects that 
accrued from its employment; and even from the latter of 
these, a slight improvement in its construction suggested 
at the time, would (as I have no doubt it will in future), 
have sufficed to exempt us. 

But, indeed, eveo if the guide-rope were liable to the 
fullest extent of these objections, still no inference could 
be fairly drawn from thence prejudicial to its employment, 
inasmuch as an accident uf the nature here contemplated, 
should it occur, would not be attended with any serious 
consequences, nor even with inconvenience beyond what 
could be easily and promptly repaired. In the first place, 
by the arrangement before described, the guide-rope being 
virtually attached to the hoop, the whole Btrain uf the 
former in case of its seizure is thrown upon the latter 
part of the machine, and the perpendicular position of 
the car at all times effectually preserved. In the 
next place, were such an occurrence to take place, 
and the extrenuty of the guide-rope to become for- 
tuitously arrested in its progress, nothing would be 
simpler than by means of its apitropriatc machinery to 
wind the balloon down to the object by which it was 
detained, and either detach it from its hold or aev6r it at 
once Bs close to the obstacle as the nature of the accident 
would admit of its approach: at all events the utmost to 
be apprehended, would be the loss of a portiim of the 



ropft, Inore or less, accbrditig to the ctrcdmstances %)r 
wbich it had been occasioned.* 

Thns, I hope, I have sufficiently explained the nature 
and mode of action of this sitople discovery, so far as 
relates to its property of enabling the aeronaut to defend 
the eqailibrinm, and with it the power of his balloon. 
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' To anticipate any claims for priority which might happen 
hereafter to be set up with regard to this invention, it may be 
as well to observe, that several years have elapsed since Mr. 
Green first started the idea and determined its practicability by 
actual experiment ; during which time he has been in the con- 
stant habit of availing himself of the iudications which it will 
)>e seen it is calculated to afibrd in certain Bituations of dif- 
ficulty. 

About three years ago, an incident connected with the use of 
this guide-rope (then a secret), gave rise to a ciirious con- 
clusion on the part of the simple inhabitants of a certain remote 
district in the county of Lincoln, and which, as it bears some- 
what upon the present question, I take leave to relate here. 
An honest labourer in the fens, who happened to be afield rather 
early one fine morning, as Mr. Green was passing over-head, 
after an ascent he had made the previous night from the Royal 
Gardens, Vauxhall, seeing the guide-rope trailing on the ground, 
and totally unconscious of the speed with which it was pro- 
ceeding, made an attempt to lay hold of it. No sooner, how- 
it come into contact with his hand, than he instantly 
desisted, with an exclamation which became embodied in the 
report still prevalent in those parts, namely, that such was the 
velocity of Mr. Green's flight on the morning alluded to, that 
a rope which was hanging over the edge of the car had actually 
become red-hot, no doubt from the resistance created by the 
rapidity of its progress through the air '. 



against the varioos combiDatioiis which are incessantly 
teadiDg to their abtiteaient. To what an extent this 
saving agency might be capable of prolonging the career 
of the aerial voyager is a question entirely depending upon 
the condition of the balloon itself: where that is at its 
highest perfection, as in our particular case, I feel very 
little doubt that with no other drawbacks than those which 
may be expected to occur in the ordinary course of 
practice, the power of the balloon might be maintained 
sufficiently unimpaired to keep it afloat throughout the 
larger portion of a year. 

The foregoing is not, however, the only advantage with 
which the employment of this ingenious application is 
attended. Two others of scarcely inferior importance 
remain to be noticed ; I allude to the knowledge it enables 
the aeronaut to obtain with respect to the exact direction 
of the course be is pursuing, aa well as of his distance 
from the surface of the soil,* at a time when, owing to 
the density of the night, the prevalence of fogs, the in- 
terference of clouds, or the absence of any assignable 
landmark (as in traversing an unbroken expanse of sea), 
such information would be otherwise altogether unattain- 



• It is to be observed, that the indications of the barometer 
tend only to determine the altitude of the balloon, compared 
with a given level, usually that of the sea ; with respect to its 
immediate distance from the surface of the subjacent soil it 
affords no information whatever. 



1 order to compreliead more fully the i 
which these JDdications are afforded, it is necessary to 
observe, that the progress of the gaide-rope being delayed 
to a certain extent by its motion over the more solid plane 
of the earth's surface, while the movement of the balloon ' 
is as freely as ever controlled by the propelling action of ] 
the wind, the direction of the latter when in progress, 
mast ever be in advance of the former; a comparison, 
therefore, of the relative positions of these two objects by 
means of the compass, must at all times indicate the exact 
direction of her course ; while with eqaal certainty, as 
estimate can at once be obtained of the elevation at which 
she is proceeding, by observing the angle formed by the 
gnide-rope, and a perpendicular let fall from the point of 
its attachment to the hoop. In proportion as this angle 
approaches a right angle, a diminution in the altitude of 
the balloon may be infallibly inferred ; and, vice versa, 
its deviation from such will be found to correspond exactly 
with the increase of her distance from the earth. When i 
the rope is dependent perpendicularly this deviation ig 
at a maximum, and the machine, if in motion, may be 
considered as elevated to a height greater than the length j 
of the guide-rope, or than that portion of it at the time | 
employed. 

The main feature, however, in this discovery, is the I 
altered aspect under which it enables the aeronaut to 1 
regard the perils of the sea, and the consequent extea- J 
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1 it bestOTS npoD the hitherto limited sphere or 
rdations. Under the sway of such an iDstrument, ihti"i 
ocean, no longer the dreaded enemy of the aeri^H 
voyager, becomes at once his greatest friend; 
instead of opposing his progress, offers him advantage* J 
more certain and efficacious than even the earth itself, 
with all its presumed security, is calculated to contribute. 
Freed from tbe apprehension of a forced determination^ ^ 
to his career, he now regards in the sea but a vast plain' 
reudy to relieve him from impediments which might other- 
wise embarrass him in his conrse ; in the ocean he beholds 
bnt a wider field for the exercise of those means which 
art has bestowed upon him to enable him to triumph ovet 
t^e 'difficulties of natnre. In his view, the Atlantic i: 
more than a simple canal : three days might suffice tO 
effect its passage. The very circumference of the globe ■ 
is not beyond the scope of his expectations : in fineeA 
days and fifteen nights, transported by tbe trade winds, 
he does not despair to accomplish in his progress the 
great oirole of the earth itself. Who no-w cun fix a lintft' 
to his career t 



P.S, — In one of ihe public journals {Morning Chroniele, December 
31, 1S36), tthicli did me the honour to notice this little narrative up 
ita first appearance, abjections were urged against some of the observatiaiMi 
contained in the previous introduction, to which it becomes incumbent 
on me to advert. The first of these regards the degree of imporlance, 



md its merila, which I am stated in hate Sitaehed t 
Bs an flrl applicable lo useftil purposes ; tlie olhers refer 
question to the efficacy of the guide-tope as an ingtrumt 
to the end for which it is intended, and which I am said lo haf* 
declsTed "leaves nothing Jtirther to he deHred" for the complete perfec- 
tioii of the act. In answer to the first of these I beg lo stale, that taT 
frorn representing feithfully my opinion on this point, the nhiirge has ntf 
grounds whatever id aoy thing that appears in the pages of the nork 
alluded to. Afier a careful revision of all the sen timenis therein express- 
ed, I cannot find that I have ever touched upon the question of its 
utility or adaptation to the ordinary purpoaesof human life, except where 
(tee page 12), in enumerating the impediments that have hitherto obstruc- 
ted its advancement, I liave cited the existing impossibility of guiding 
the balloon according to a given direction as an effectual bar to the 
fulfilment of any such expectations. In all those passages in which, in 
allusion lo Mr. Green's ingenious discovery, I have indulged in eulogies 
upon its merits, and attested, too energetically, perhaps, the benelits I 
considered it had entailed upon the art, it will be found upon reference 
that I have strictly alluded to the abstract qualities of lime and tpace, 
the encreased duration of its powers, and the unbounded eatetirion which 
has been consequently coaferred upon its sphere of action. 

Upon this point, I beg most distinctly lo he understood ; I am not one 
of those who put much faith in the applicability of the art to useful 
purposes, or who expect great results from any of the various schemes 
which are daily teeming from the brains of quacks or theorists on ihe 
subject of rendering the balloon a tnanagcable engine, available to the 
wants and occasions of human life. As a source of recreation, at once 
Ihe most interesting and sublime, it certainly stands unrivalled ; in this 
sense it is, that I consider its present merit entirely to consist. What 
may be the case in future, when, (if ever it should come lo pass), the 
guidance of the balloon to any serviceable extent shali have been effected, 
is another question, the probability of which, i 
nte to assert as in another lo deny. In the t 
the art which tend to prepare it for this grand i. 
am sure they will obtain, the approbation and encouragement of all reflect- 
iogpersons. Viewing them in this light it is, that 1 have humbly bestowed 
my modicum of applause and encomium upon the elTorls of one amongst 
so many, who by liis ingenuity and application has coniiived lo remove 
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it would be as unbecoming in 
e, all improvements in 
n, deserve, as 1 
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die dangers, diminish the expenses, and extend the relations of an art^ 
which, however ultimately it might have heen affected hy the discovery 
of this grand arcanum, (the means of its direction) must without such 
advantages have still continued as inapplicable as ever to the ordinary 
purposes of human life. 

With regard to the remaining objections which the critic of the 
Chronicle has thought proper to advance against the efficiency of the 
guide-rope, I beg to refer the reader to the concluding observations of 
the following narrative, and the general result of the expedition itself. 
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Such was the actaal state of aerostation when Mr* 
Robert Hollond, a gentleman who had long cultivated 
a practical acquaintance with the art, resolved to afford 
an opportanity for a full display, and unequivocal de- 
termination of the merits of these discoveries, by under* 
taking at his own expense to fit out an expedition, under 
the guidance of Mr. Green, (in which he was so kind 
as to include me), for the purpose, and with the in- 
tention of starting from London and proceeding (in 
whatever direction the winds at the time prevailing 
might happen to convey us), to such a distance as would 
suffice to answer the ends for which the voyage was 
especially designed. In order to give the fullest effect to 
such an undertaking it was necessary to be provided with 
a balloon of size and structure superior to those employed 
upon ordinary occasions. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly entered into with Messrs. 6ye and Hughes, the 
proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, for the use of their 



large bulloon, which they readily conceded,* at OSf 
same time placing their premises at our disposal for thft ■ 
purposes of the ascent. This balloon had been but 
recently built for them by Mr. Green, and combined in 
its construction all that the art and experience of the 
first aeronaut of the age could contribute to its perfection. 
In shape it someivhat resembles a pear; its upright or 
polar diameter exceeding the transverse or equatorial by 
about one-sixth; a form and proportion admitted to be 
at the same time most consistent with elegance of appear- i 
ance, and most adapted to the wants and circumstance* ' 
of aerostation. The silk of which it is formed is of the 
very best quality, spun, wove, and dyed expressly for the 
purpose; the utmost breadth of the gores, which are 
aiternateiy white and crimsoD, is about forty-four inches ; 
down the centre of each, and worked iu the original 
fabric, runs a band or ridge of extra thickness, calcu- 
lated to give additional strength to the texture of the 
material, and to arrest the progress of any reut or damag4 1 
which might accidentally occur. The "height of this enor- 
mous vessel is upwards of sixty feet ; its breadth about 
fifty. When fully distended it is capable of containing 



* It is but justice to the proprietors to state that no pecu- 
niary consideration was required for the use of the balloon, 
whici], together with the accommodation of their premises, was 
gratuitously tendered upon the 
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retlier more than eigbty-five thoasand cnbic feet of ga^lfl 
and under ordinary circumstances ia competent to i 
■ about four thousand pounds, including its own weight and 
that of its accessuries, which alone may he reckoned at 
about one-fourth of the above sum. 

The car which appertains to this balloon is in proper keepr I 
ing with its gigantic mate. It is composed of wicker-work, I 
in the form of an oval, about nine feet in length and four is 
breadth. It is suspended by ten ropes to a hoop of six feet 
in diameter, and in thickness a like number of inches, 
formed of two circles of ash, one within the other, forcibly 
bent by steam, and retained in their position as well aa I 
strengthened by a triple tier of cable, which is enclosed bev | 
tween them. At either end of the car are two seats, fully car 
pable of accommodating three persons each ; while across 
it in the middle, and somewhat raised, is extended a bench 
about a foot in width, which, besides aiding to preserve the 
form of the vehicle against its own weight or other es- 
temal pressure, served as a frame to support a windlass 
intended for the purpose of raising or lowering the guide' i 
rope whenever it should be required. In addition Ut \ 
these conveniences, the entire bottom of the car was on 
the present occasion fitted with a cushion, intended to be 
used as a bed in case adverse circumstances, by keeping 
us at sea or otherwise, should have compelled u; 
prolong the duration of our voyage to such an extent a# 
to make tt necesstury to repose. 



All the preliminary arrangements being now complete* 
after several unavoidable delays, occasioned chiefly hy tfa* J 
weather, the day of departure was fixed for Monday, 
November 7, 1836, and the process of iotlation having 
been commenced at an early hour, every thing was got 
ready fur starting by one o'clocli in the afternoon of the same 
day. As it had been resolved for special reasons that the 
ascent should not be made public, very few persons were 
present on the occasion within the precincts of the gardens. 
Outside, however, it was far different. Attracted by the 
prospect of the balloon during the process of its inflation, 
(no pains having been taken to conceal it from public 
view), a large concourse of persons had been assembling 
since an early hour in the morning, and by the time that 
all was completed, the multitude had already amounted to 
several thousands. So anxious, indeed, did they appear 
to witness the proceedings, that serious apprehensions 
began to he entertained towards the conclusion, lest the 
fences and palisades which enclosed the gardens might 
finally give way beneath the unwonted pressure of the 
numbers with which they were literally crowded. 

The appearance which the balloon exhibited previoni 
to the ascent, was, in truth, no less interesting than 
strange. Provisions, which had been calculated for a 
fortnight's consumption in case of emergency ; ballast to 
tbe amount of upwards of a ton in weight, disposed in 
bags of different sizes, duly registered and marked, to- 



gether with an nnasual supply of cordage, implemeirts, 
and other accessories to an aerial exciirsioD, occupied the 
bottom of the car; while alt around the hoop and else- 
vhere appended, hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of 
wood and copper, speaking-trumpets, barometers, teles- 
copes, lamps, wine jars and spirit tlasks, with many other 
articles, designed to serve the purposes of a voyage to 
regions where, once forgotten, nothing could be again 
snpplied. 

Amongst the various contrivances which the peculiar 
circnmstances of the case had led ns to adopt, was a 
machine for warming coffee and other liquors, in which 
the heat developed in the process of slaking quick-lime 
was made to supersede the necessity of actual fire. This 
machine was found to answer the purpose perfectly well, 
although the dangers which it was intended to obviate 
are really not such as to require the aid of similar pre- 
cautions. With that degree of prudence and attention 
which can at all times be commanded, no absolute peril 
need be apprehended from the employment of fire under 
proper restrictions. During the whole night we had a 
lamp burning coui^tantjy, nor did we at any time suffer 
anxiety on account of its presence, or perceive any occa- 
sion even temporarily to desire its extinction. 

To provide against the inconveniences which we migbt 
have experienced subsequent to our descent, in continuing 
our journey through a foreign country, we likewise took 
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tb« prcnttition to furnish ouraelves witii passporfs directed 
tu ull purtH af Ilia cmitineat, specit'jiDg ttie peculiar 
naturt) of our voyage, and entitling; us to exemption front 
till! UHUul forniulitie* of oQIcio. 

Fiuully, we were also cburgeil with a letter to His 
Migoiity tlie KiuK of ilolluud, from Mr. May, His 
MtOtiBt>'ii l^oiiHul- General iu London; which letter was 
put iiilu the puNt-office at Coblenlz, on the evening of 
Ihti liny aiiceeediiig our departure.* 



• Of llie dUH univ&l of thi» letter, and his Majesty's gracious 
recfiptiou of il, we reiM'ivcil tlie following testimony in a letter 
from Mr. May, almrlly after we reached Paris. 

London, November, 28, 1836. 
Stii. 

Perceiving from the accounts in the newspapers 
that yoii and your ftiends have nrrived at Paris, I lose no time 
in having the satisfaction of thanking you very sincerely, for 
the care taken of tlie letter I took the liberty of entrusting to 
your kindness, for the purpose of having it forwarded to the 
King, at the Hague ; it reached its destination on the 12th of 
November, through the post-office at Coblentz, and his Majesty 
was very much gratified at receiving a. letter from England, by 
so novel a mode of conveyance as a balloon. The King has 
written a memorandum on the letter " lo be carefully pre- 
served ;" wishing to keep it as a remembrance of ttia, as yet, 
extraordinary occurrence. I congratulate you and your com- 
panions on the success of your enterprize, and remain with 
great regard. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. W. MAY. 



Thus prepared, and duly accoutred, at balf-past one i 
o'clock the balloon vas dismiased from the ^roand, and 
rising gently under the infiuence of a moderate breeze 
bore speedily away towards the south-east, traversing in 
her course the cultivated plains of Kent, and passing in 
snccession nearly over the towns of Eltham, Bromley, 
Footscray, and others, whose variegated outlines beau- 
tifully diversified the rich landscape that lay beneath us. 
The weather was uncommonly fine for the time of year; 
a few light clonds alone floated in the sky, and at least as 
useful as ornamental, served to indicate the existence of 
different currents at different altitudes ; an information of 
which, it will be seen hereafter, we were enabled to avail 
ourselves with much effect. 

Continuing in a south-easterly direction, at forty-eight 
minutes past two* we crossed the Medway, at the distance 
of about six miles to the west of Rochester, and in little 
more than an hour afterh were in sight of the city of 
Canterbury, the lofty towers of its cathedral bearing 
distant about two miles, in an easterly direction. In 



• The registry of the times and distances, aa also of the 
direction of our course by the compass, during the voyage, 
was the particular province of Mr. HoUond, to whose Journal 
the author is indebted for all information on these points, as 
well as for many more valuable observations which will be found 
interspersed throughout the following narrative, 
+ Five minutes past four. 

d2 
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Lonour of the mayor and inLabitants of that city, under 
whose patronage oar celebrated pilot had twice before 
ascended, we lowered a small parachute containiDg a 
letter addressed to the mayor, and couched in such 
terms as oar hurried passage would permit us to iadite.* 

In a few minutes afterf we obtained our first view of 
the sea, brightening under the last rays of a setting sun, 
and occupying the extreme verge of the horizon, in the 
direction in which we were now rapidly advancing. 

During the latter period of this part of our voyage, 
the balloon, perhaps owing to the condensation occasioned 
by the approaching shades of evening, had been gradually 
diminishing her altitude, and for some time past had 
continued so near the earth as to permit us, without much 
exertion, to carry on a conversation with such of the 
inhabitants as happened to be in our immediate vicinity. 
So close indeed were we, at one time, as to be able dis- 
tinctly to observe a covey of partridges, which either our 
approach or some other equally dreaded apparition had 
dislodged from their resting place, and sent to seek 



■ • Of the duo receipt of this letter, as well as of one to the 
same effect, which we subsequently addressed to the Mayor of 
Dover, we liave since been informed ; though the others whicli 
we discharged by similar means, at different periods of our 
voyage, we have reason to believe never reached the hands for 
which tliey were designed. 

+ Fifteen minutes past four. 
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Sage on the borders of a wood which lay adjacent. 
A wLole colony of ronks, alarmed do doubt by our formi- 
dable appearance, rose likewise in dismay, and after 
rending the air for miles round wilh tbeir cries, and 
vainly trying tlie proteclioo of Ibe neighbouring woods, 
finally dispersed, scattering themselves in every direction 
over the surface of the earth beneath.'' 

Perhaps there is no situation conceivable from which 
the beauties of nature are seen to greater advantage, or 
with more singular efiect, than that wherein the spec- 
tator is placed, when, seated in a balloon, he happens by 
circumstances to be brought into closer approximation 
with the earth beneath. The increased distinctness of the 
different objects, the novel aspect under which a vertical 
examination presents them to the view, the isolated posi- 
tion occupied hy the beholder, and above all the exquisite 
motioD, which however undistingnishable from its absolute 
effects npon the person, exhibits to the eye the ever- 
varying charms of rapid iltght, are all effects perceivable 
under no other circnmstances — and even denied to the 
aeronaut himself when occupying a higher range and in- 
dulging in a more extensive survey. It is not in fact the 
superior elevation or vast extent of prospect that under 



* For some observations connected with the flight and dis- 
position of birds in the air see Appendix r at the enJ of the 




any circnmsfaDces coDSthiite the real charms of 
exbibitioDS, or contribute most to their enjoyment; and 
if we take tbe trouble carefully to examine the impressions 
which HHch scenes nuder such circumstances are wont to 
inspire, we shall find that to whatever class they may at 
first appear to be referrible, they are not nearly so much 
the ofTspring of pleasure as of surprise— of real critical 
delight as of that sort of gratification which is indebted to 
wonder and astonishment for its principal effect. To this 
conclusion I have been chielly led by a consideration of 
the very beautiful appearance which the country preaenled, 
as under the influence of a gradual depression we slowly 
approached the ground, and for some time continued to 
skim along its surface at the slight elevation of a few 
hundred feet. The various objects, which, seen from on 
high, appeared like mimic representations of an ideal world, 
now gradually developed themselves and assumed the 
character and aspect of reality. The forests and parks, no 
longer an indefinite mass of something green, opened at , 
our approach, separating into individual trees, the leaves 
and branches of which seemed almost within our grasp as 
we hurried over them. The houses, roads, enclosures, 
canals, and other minuter indications of civilized society, 
before scarcely appreciable, now also began to display them- 
selves in their true colours, adding the charms of particular 
interest to that which was otherwise bnt imposing from its 
general effect; wltite the most interesting features of all. 
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the living forms of i^ture, till now altogether Invisible^ 
began to mingle in the scene^ and gave life end expression 
to what was otherwise at best but an inanimate, though 
brilliant, landscape. 

About this time ike first opportunity oecHrred of 
shewing how far it is possible for the skilful and ex{»e- 
rienced aeronaut to influence the course of his aerii,! 
vessel, by availing himself of the advantages which cir* 
camstances frequently place at his disposal. Shortly after 
we had lost sight of the city of Canterbury a considerable 
deviation appeared to have taken place in the directicm 
of our route. Instead of pursuing our former line of 
south by east, which was that of the upper current, 
by means of which we had hitherto advanced, it became 
apparent that we were now rapidly bearing away upon 
one which tended considerably to the northward, and 
which, had we continued to remain within the limits 
of its influence, would have shortly brought us to sea, 
in the direction of the North Foreland. As it had all 
along been an object to proceed as near to Paris as 
circumstances would permit,* we resolved to recover 
as soon as possible the advantages which a superior 

* The proprietors of the balloon having contemplated making 
an ascent from Paris, and Mr. MoUond having undertaken to 
transfer the balloon thither, it became a consideratiou with us 
not to increase our distance from that capital, more than was 
consistent with the main object of the expedition. 
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current had hitlierto uflbrtled us; and accordingly rosd td' 
resume a station upon our previous level. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of this manoeuvre, or the auccesa with 
which the balloon acknowledged the inOuence of her 
former associate. Scarcely had the superfluous burden 
been discharged proportioned to the effect required, 
when slowly she arose, and sweeping majestically round 
the horizon, obedient to the double impulse of her in- 
creasing elevation and the gradual change of current, 
brought us successively in sight of all those objects which 
we had shortly hefore left retiring behind us, and in a 
few minutes placed us almost vertically over the Castle of 
Dover, in the exact line for crossing the strails between 
that town and Calais, where it is confined within its 
narrowest limits.* 

Up to the present moment nothing had appeared cal- 



• To the circumsfatices of this transaction, tlie apparent 
retardation of our course by the circuitousness of the route, the 
length of time we consequently remained in sight, and above all 
the rectilinear direction of our approach, ia undoubtedly to 
be attributed the observation contained in tlie newspapers, 
that the progress of the balloon did not exceed the rate of 
four or five miles an hour; an assertion which a slight con- 
sideration of the time we had left London, and the distance 
we had accomplished, would have been suffieienl to disprove. 
According to llie above method of calculation, the mean rate 
of our course up to the time referred to, was somewhat more 
ihau twenty-five miles an hour. 
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odlated to confer particalar diiitinctioti upon our enterprise^ 
or to awaken Ibe inipi-e:ision, that wbat we had nndertaken 
dJlfered in any respect from the usual class of such ex- 
cursions. The caae, however, was now shortly to be 
changed; a new and nutried element was about to enter 
upon the scene, producing^ new relations and requiring 
the exercise of new resources. The knowledge that 
whenever we might feel inclined it was in our power to 
terminate our voyage by descent, (which gives such a 
sense of security to all excursions over land), was about 
to yield to the conviction that, no matter how urgent the 
desire, how imperious the necessity, that expedient would 
in future be withheld from us until it bad pleased Pro- 
vidence to convey us to new regions, and alford us once 
more the circumstances of a solid resting place. When 
or where that might be, was a question as doubtful as the 
winds hy which alone it could be determined ; nor was it 
the smallest of the many charms peculiar to onr situation, 
that it was, and must for some time remain a matter of 
the most complete incertitude what portion of the globe 
was next destined to receive us. Confident, however, is 
our own resources, I may safely assert that it was to us a 
matter of the most perfect indifference in what manner 
that uncertainty should be decided ; and I feel convinced 
that I but speak the sentiments of the whole party when 
I declare that not a single particle of anxiety as to our 
own personal safety for a moment dbtnrbed the ardent 
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desire we all felt to push to a creditable bearing the enteN 
prise iu which we were embarked. 

tt was forty-eight minutes past four when the first lino, 
of waves breakiDg on the beach appeared beneath us,, 
and we might be said to have fairly quitted the shores of 
oar native soil, and entered upon the hitherto dreadedi 
regions of the sea. 

It would be impossible not to have been struck witb 
tlie grandeur of the prospect at this particular moment o£ 
our voyage ; the more especially as the approaching shades 
of night rendered it a matter of certainty that it would 
be the last in which earth would form a prominent fea- 
ture, that we might expect to enjoy for a considerable lapse 
of time. Behind us, the whole line of English coast, its 
white cliirs melting into obscurity, appeared sparkling 
with the scattered lights, which every moment aug- 
mented, and among which the light-house of Dover formed 
a conspiciioua feature, and for a long time served as a 
beacon whereby to calculate the direction of our course. 
On either side below ns the interminable ocean spread 
its complicated tissue of waves without interruption 
or curtailment, except what arose from tlie impending 
darkness, and the limited extent of our own perceptions. 
Slightly agitated by a wind, uufelt by us, its pliant surface 
glistened faintly as it rose and fell, catching for an instant 
by the momentary obliquity of its parts the few rays of 
light that still lingered above the horiiion, and losing them 
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again as they turned their opposing outlines towards a 
darker quarter. On the opposite side a dense barrier of 
clouds rising from the ocean like a solid wall, fantastically 
surmounted, throughout its whole length, with a gigantic 
representation of parapets and turrets, batteries and 
bastions, and other features of mural fortification, ap- 
peared as if designed to bar our further progress, and 
completely obstructed all view of the shores towards 
which we were now rapidly drawing nigh. Upon the 
glittering plain which thus lay stretched before us, a few 
straggling vessels, some of which had already began to 
mount their lights, alone appeared, issuing from beneath 
the dark mantle of clouds that rested, as it were, 
upon the very bosom of the deep. In a few minutes 
after, we had entered within its dusky limits, and for 
a while became involved in the double obscurity of 
the surrounding vapours and of the gradual approach 
of night. Not a sound now reached our ears; the 
beating of the waves upon the British shores had already 
died away in silence, and from the ordinary efi^ects of 
terrestrial agitation our present position bad effectually 
excluded us. 

I scarcely know whether it is an observation worthy of 
being committed to paper, but the sea, unless, perkaj^ 
under circumstances of the most extraordinary agitation, 
does not it in itself appear to be the parent of the slightest 
sound. Unopposed by any material obstacle, an awful 
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to reign over its motions. Nor do I think 
that even under any circumstances, no matter liow violent, 
can any considerable disturbance arise from the conflict of 
its own opposing members. The impossibility of ever 
having been placed in a situation to bring' this fact under 
the cognizance of our senses, is no doubt the reason wl 
it has never before been noticed. On the shore or in the' 
sea, no one has ever been present, independent of that 
material support, the absence of which is necessary to the 
success of the experiment; it is in the balloon alone, sus- 
pended in elastic ether, that snch a phenomenon could 
either have been verified or observed. 

According as we proceeded the lower strata of the 
vapoury bed in which we rested would slowly appear to 
dissolve, and opening beneatli us, occasionally reveal a 
partial glimpse of the sea, now rapidly beginning to assume 
the sable livery of night. Across the field of view which 
thus became exposed, a solitary ship might now and then 
be seen to pass, entering at one side like the spectral 
representation in some magic lantern, and having sped 
its course, silently disappearing on the other. Wreaths of 
mist shortly after intervening, the whole would be swept 
from our view, leaving us once more enveloped in the dark 
folds of the prevailing vapours. 

In this situation, we prepared to avail ourselves of 
those contrivances, the merits of which, as I have already 
stated, it was one of the main objects of our expedition 



r to ascertain; and coDsequently, tu provide agtiinst the 
increase of weigbt proceediDg from the humidity of the 
atmosphere, naturally to be expected on the approach of 
night, we commenced lowering the guide-rope, with the 
floating haliast attached, which we had provided for the 
OGcaaion. 

Scarcely, however, had we completed our design, aad 
were patiently awaiting the depression we had anticipated, 
ere the faint sound of the waves beating against the 
shore again returned upon our ears, and awakened our 
attention. The first impression which this event was 
calculated to convey, was that the wind had changed, and 
that we were in the act of returning to the shores we had 
80 shortly before abandoned. A glance or two, however, 
served to show us the fallacy of this impression; the 
well-known lights of Calais and of the neighbouring 
shores were already glittering beneath us; the barrier of 
clouds \<hich I have before mentioned as starting up so 
abruptly in our path, as abruptly terminated ; and the 
whole adjacent coast of France, variegated with lights, 
and rife with all the nocturnal signs of population, hurst 
at once upon our view. We had, in fact, crossed the 
sea ; and in the short space of about one hour, from the 
time we had quitted the shores of iTligland, were floating 
tranquilly, though rapidly, above those of our Gallic 
neighbour. 

It was exactly fifty minutes past five when we had 



tboroughly completed tbis trajet; the point at which we 
first crossed the French shore bearing distant ahont two 
miles to the westward of the main body of the lig-lits of 
Calais, onr altitude at the time being somewhat about 
three thousand feet above the level of the ocean. As it 
was now perfectly dark we lowered a Bengal light, at the 
end of a long cord, in order to signify our presence to 
the inhabitants below ; shortly after, we had the satis- 
faction to bear the beating of drums, but whether on 
our account, or merely id performance of the usual 
routine of military duty, we were not at the time exactly 
able to determine. 

Before dismissing the sea, a word or two seems required 
to counteract a vague and incorrect impression regarding 
its peculiar influence upon the buoyancy of the balloon, 
arising from the difiicnities experienced by Meisra. 
Slancbard and Jefl'ries in their passage of the same straits 
in the year 1785, and the apparently unaccountable re- 
motion of these ditliculties as soon as they had reached the 
opposite coast. So many, however, are the circumstances 
within the range of aeronautical experience to which, 
without intruding upon the marvellous, or calling new 
affinities into existence, these effects can be satisfacto- 
rily attributed, that the actual difficulty lies in ascer- 
taining to which of them they are most likely to have 
owed their origin. Of these the increase of weight by 
the deposition of humidity on the surface of the balloon. 
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scasioned by the colder atmosphere through which the 
rat part of their jouruey had to be pursued, and the sub- 
I^Mquent evaporation of the same by the rise of tempe- 
iture to wltich they necessarily became subjected as soou 
they came within the calorific influence of the land, is 
in itself quite sufficient to explain the difference that 
existed in the buoyancy of the balloon, during the dif- 
ferent stages of its progress. £ven in the absence of 
any humidity whereby the actual weight of the balloon 
could have been increased, the mere diminution of tem- 
perature, by condensing its gaseous contents, and their 
subsequent rarefaction by the altered temperature they 
were sure to encounter when they reached the opposite 
coast, is more than enough to account for even mach 
greater effects than those to which it is here intended to 
apply. As far as we were concerned certainly no such 
uncommon impression was observable, nor did we expe- 
rience any diminution of ascensive power in our transit 
across the sea, beyond what we should have expected 
nnder similar circumstances over a similar extent of land. 
Having thus completed what may be termed the lirst 
stage in our eventfal voyage, we set about making such 
preparations as the altered circumstances of the case 
rendered advisable. For this purpose, the copper vessels 
which had been intended to be used at sea if required, but 
which our rapid passage over that element had left us no 
opportunity of exercising, were again raised and with- 



drawn, and a aimple guide-rope of about a thousand (eeiM 
in length substitutod in their stead. Our lamp also was 1 
lighted, and ao disposed as that in case of any appearance ' 
of danger, which, however, we neither anticipated nor 
experienced, it could be lowered instantly to a con- 
diderahlti distance from the car.* These arrangements 
being over, and nothing for tbo present appearing to 
demand our particular attention, we gladly availed our- 
BelveH of the opportunity to allay the cravings of an 
appetite which the incessant occupation of the previous day 
had hitherto prevented us from regarding. To this effect 
much preparation was not required. The bench, which 

* Beyond the rislt attendant upon tiie use of fire under 
ordinary circumstances there is but one Situation peculiar to 
ocrogtotion in whicli any particular danger is to he apprehended, 
or any particular precautions are necessary to be adopted: I 
mean when the balloon, in consequence of its elevation in the 
atmosphere, has become so much distended as to occasion the 
partial liberation of its contents. In such cases, which we 
experienced not unfrequently during the night, all that is required 
ia merely to lower the lamp by means of a cord to such a 
distance from the car, as to place it beyond the reach of the 
g'as issuing from the neck of tlie balloon. If it should be 
necessary to discharge gas from the valve, before this ia accom- 
plished care should be had to do so by degrees, not all at once, 
as the balloon being at such moments always in the act of 
rising would shortly enter into the atmosphere of gas thus 
created around it, which, if sufficiently impregnated would 
ignite, and most probably occasion the destruction of the 
niachine. 



Wyre have before described as forming the central division 
■ of the car, served us most conveniently as a table, and 
was qnickly spread with the good things which had been 
abundantly provided to cheer our solitary flight. Cold 
meats of various kinds, beef, ham, fowl, and tongues, 
I together with bread aad biscuits, and a due admixture of 
' wine and other liquors* formed the bases of a repast 
which might in truth have proved acceptable to much 
more fastidious palates than ours, especially tempered as 
they were by the rigorous discipline of a twelve hours fast, 
md a proportionate amount of bodily exertion. Accord- 
ingly, with many a joke, touching the Jiiffh flavour and 
exalted merits of our several viands, which, however 
agreeable under the circumstances, will not bear repeating 
here, we contrived to do ample justice to the good cheer, 
not forgetting amid the festivities of the scene, to drink 
[ a cordial health to the memory of those whom we had left 



• For the benefit of such lovera of good cheer as may in 
future be tempted to prove the pleasures of aerostation, it may 
be aa well to observe that it is not all liquors that can be con- 
veniently employed upon such occasions. Champag-ne, for 
instance, and bottled porter, cider, soda water, and all those 
which are generally termed " up in bottle," however anomalous 
it may appear, are by no meana adapted for aerial excursions ; 
their natural tendency to fiying being so much accelerated by 
the diminished pressure which is the consequence of their ele- 
vation that they invariably _;?y off altogether, almost as soon as 
they have quitted the ground. 
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In uncertainty behind us. With an economy, however, 
whicli had in it somewhat peculiar, the bones and other 
fragments instead of being thrown over, were carefully 
collected in order to be employed for ballast whenever 
occasion might require. We also took the opportunity of 
proving the efficacy of our newly-invented machine for 
heating coifee, and found it answer the purpose fnlly as 
well as we had expected. 

The night having now completely closed in, and no 
prospect of any assistance from the moon to facilitate our 
researches, it was only by means of the lights which either 
singly or in masses, appeared spreading in every direction, 
tliat we conid hope to take any account of the nature of 
the country we were traversing, or form any opinion of 
the towns or villages which were continually becoming 
subjected to our view. 

The scene itself was one which exceeds description. 
The whole plane of the earth's surface, for many and 
many a league around, as far and farther than the eye 
distinctly could embrace, seemed absolntely teeming with 
the scattered fires of a watchful population, and exhibited 
a starry spectacle below that almost rivalled in brilliancy 
the remoter lustre of the concave firmament above. In- 
cessantly during the earlier portion of the night, ere the 
vigilant inhabitants had finally retired to rest, large 
sources of light, signifying the presence of some more 
extensive community, would appear just looming above 



Be distant horizon fn the direction in which we were ad- 
\ Tanoing, bearing at first no faint resemblance to the effect 
I prodaced by some vast conflagration, when seen from 
I mcb a distance as to preclude the minute investigatioa of 
its details. By degrees, as we drew nigh, this confused 
mass of illumination would appear to increase in intensity, 
extending itself over a larger portioa of the earth, and 
assuming a distincter form and a more imposing appear- 
ance, until at length, haviug attained a position from 
■ whence we could more immediately direct our view, it 
W would gradually resolve itself ioto its parts, and shooting 
out into streets, or spreading into squares, present us 
whh the most perfect model of a town, diminished only in 
size, according to the elevation from which we happened 
at the time to observe it. 

It would be very difficult, if not Impossible, to convey 
to the minds of the uninitiated any adequate idea of the 
stupendous effect which such an exhibition, under all its 
concomitant peculiarities, was calculated to create. That 
we were, by such a mode of conveyance, amid the vast 
solitude of the skies, in the dead of night, unknown and 
unnoticed, secretly and silently reviewing kingdoms, ex- 
ploring territories, and surveying cities, in such rapid 
succession as scarcely to afford time for criticism or con- 
jecture, was in itself a consideration sufGcient to give sub- 
liuity to far less interesting scenes than those which 
formed the subject of our present contemplationa. If to 
b2 
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this be added the uncertainty that from henceforward 
began to pervade the whole of our course — an uncertainty 
that every moment increased as we proceeded deeper 
into the shades of night, and became further removed 
from those landmarks to which we might have referred in 
aid of our conjectures, clothing every thing with the dark 
mantle of mystery, and leaving us in doubt, more per- 
plexing even than ignorance, as to where we were, 
whither we were proceeding, and what were the objects 
that so much attracted our attention — some faint idea may 
be formed of the peculiarity of our situation and of the 
impressions to which it naturally gave rise. 

In this manner, and under the influence of these senti- 
ments did we traverse with rapid strides a large and 
interesting portion of the European continent; embracing 
within our horizon an immense succession of towns and 
villages, whereof those which occurred during the earlier 
part of the night, the presence of their artificial illumina- 
tion alone enabled us to distinguish. 

Among these latter, one in particular, both from its 
own superior attractions, the length of time it continued 
within our view, and the uninterrupted prospect which 
our position directly above it, enabled us to command, 
captivated our attention and elicited constant expressions 
of admiration and surprise. Situated in the centre 
of a district which actually appeared to blaze with the 
innumerable fires wherewith it was studded in every 
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direction to the full extent of all our visible horizon, it 
seemed to offer in itself, and at one glance, an epitome 
of all those charms which we had previously been ob^ 
serving in detail. The perfect correctness with which 
every line of street was marked out by its particular line 
of fires ; the forms and positions of the more important 
features of the city, the theatres and squares, the markets 
and public buildings, indicated by the presence of the 
larger and more irregular accumulation of lights, added to 
the faiait murmur of a busy population still actively en- 
gaged in the pursuits of pleasure or the avocations of gain, 
all together combined to form a picture which for 
singularity and effect certainly could never have been 
conceived. This was the city of Leige, remarkable from 
the extensive iron-works which, abounding in its neigh- 
bourhood, occasioned the peculiar appearance already 
described, and at the time led to that conjecture, con- 
cerning its identity, the truth of which a subsequent 
enquiry enabled us to confirm. 

Almost immediately aflter we had passed the main body 
of file buildings/ and before we had got quite clear of the 
onflets of the town, an accident deprived us of the use of 
our machine for heating coffee; jost at the time too, when, 
from the increasing rigour of the night, its services were 
likely to prove most particularly acceptable. Previous 
to our arrival in the neighbourhood of. so extensive an 
assemblage of buildings, we had thought it advisable to 



mspeiid Ae action of tha guide-rope, by remoTing to 
Hucb an elevation as would dissolve its connection with 
the eartb, and carry it clear of the houses.* In this 
manner we liad crossed the city, and were about to enter 
on tbe suburbs, wheu a slight tendency to depression 
made it Decessary to discharge a small quantity of ballai 



• It will very naturally be observed, that, having onco sub- 
mitted to interrupt the action of the guide-rope at a time when the 
original equilibrium of the balloon is under the influence of its 
^eatest disturbance, (as, for instance, during the coursa of the 
night), by dissolving even for a moment its connection with the 
earth, (which is only to be effected by a rejection of balkst equal 
to the weight of rope upon the ground), all the advantages which 
had been previously obtained by the use of it are forfeited at 
once, and the aeronaut placed in exactly the same circumstances 
as if he had proceeded so far without the aid of such an instru- 
ment at all. This observation is essentially correct; nor would 
we have resorted to such an expedient had the economy of our 
resources to their utmost been a matter of much importance to 
us at the time. Such, however, was not exactly the case. The 
sea, against which the guide-rope was especially intended 
to provide, had long since been passed, and no chance of 
its recurrence in the leEist probable. The chief object which we 
now felt in its continuance was the further trial and proof of 
the practicability of its employment, which, however, was not 
BO imperative as to prevent us from suspending its action when- 
ever occasion seemed to require it. It must not, however, be 
thought that these occasions resulted from any deficiency on the 
part of the guide-rope, or that we should have been compelled to 
discontinue the use of it at any time had particular reasons ap- 
peared for adopting an opposite line of proceeding. Where the 
alternative was a matter of no moment to us, we considered it 



win order to maintain oar elevation anlil we had arrired at 
I a place where we could once more conveniently resume 
the nse of the guide-rope. For this purpose, Mr. Green 
being desiroDs to employ the lime which had already been 
used in the receiver of the machine, preparatory to its 
being charged a,lresh, and having to that effect opened it 
over the side of the car, unfortutmtely let it slip from his 
hand. Deprived of the most essential part of oar appa- 
ratus, the lime which was intended to supply it, and of 
vhich we had a conisiderablB store, became of no use 
except for the purposes of ballast, to which account we 
were subsequently glad to convert it. To dispose of the 
barrel in which it had been contained was u subject of 
more serious consideration, its size and weight rendering 
it rather a dangerous expedient to get rid of it by the 
ordinary method of discharge. This difficulty, however, 
we contrived to overcome by Bttacbing it to a atnali 
parachute, which served in some degree to moderate its 
descent, in ivhich guise it was accordingly committed to the 
earth, where I have no doubt its appearance the following 
morning; within the private precincts of some gentleman's 



best to observe that line of conduct which we conceived to be 
attended with the Wast possible inconvenience to others, and 
thus in the present instance avoided coming in collision with a 
town which shewed even at that late hour of the night such 
■b'iking symptoms of activity and occupation. 
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enciosnre gave occasion to many a surmise as to the how 
or Ihe wherefore of its unexpected arrival. 

Having now cleared the town, and once more entered 
npoa the fierj district in which it was embosomed, we 
again resumed the use of the guide-rope, which, as I have 
just said, on our approach to so considerable a community 
we had beea temporarily induced to suspend. This 
operation brouglrt us once more to a nearer contact with 
the earth, and enabled us clearly to distinguish the voices 
of many persons whom, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, we conjectured to be still at work, or else con- 
gregated in the neighbourhood of some of the numerous 
manufactories which illuminated the subjacent country. 
Desirous to attract their attention, and to enjoy, in ,idea 
at least, the surprise with which so novel an apparition 
was well calculated to inspire them, we lighted and lowered 
a Bengal light nearly over their heads, at the same time 
addressing a few words to them through the speaking 
trumpet, alternately in the French and German languages, 
one or other of which we thought it most probable they 
would understand. The effect produced upon them by 
such an unwonted occurrence was no doubt extreme, as 
we could readily perceive by the confusion which appeared 
to reign among them, tlie hurried tone and elevated ex- 
pressions which immediately succeeded this unexpected 
declaration of our presence. What they thought of us, 
however, we had no means exactly to determine; that 
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' 'they were dismayed and perplexed to a considei^e 
degree is neither to be doubted nor wondered at; for in 
fact sach an appearance, and at such a juncture of time, 
place, and circumstances, might have struck terror into 
bolder hearts and wiser heads than those of the honest 
artizans that formed our audience upon (bis occasion. 
Catching alone the rays of light that proceeded from the 
artificial fire-work that was suspended close beneath us, 
the balloon, the only part of the machine visible to them, 
presented the aspect of a huge ball of fire, slowly and 
steadily traversing the sky, at such a distance as to pre- 
clude the possibility of its being mistaken for any of the 
ordinary productions of nature; a suspicion which even 
if it had existed the terms and tone of our address must 
speedily have tended to efface. We did not, however, 
long remain to enjoy their confusion; a consideration of 
our own convenience more than of theirs, iaducing ns to 
give them rather a sudden congfe. Amongst the other 
sounds which issued from this Cyclopean region were some 
which betokening the presence of a steam engine at work 
immediately before us, suggested the propriety of raising 
ourselves to such a height as to place the guide-rope 
beyond the chance of becoming entangled in some of 
the machinery. To add therefore to their confusion, 
while lost in astonishment and drawn together by their 
mutual fears they stood no doubt looking up to the 
object of their terrors, a large shower of sand came 



tsmblinf doTD npoD their beads, and the tail of the ^ide- 
rope at the same moment passing right in the midst of 
them could not fail to raise their perplexity to the highest 
pitch. Shortly after, the light expiring, we were lost to 
their view ia the darkness of the sky and the increasing 
elevation of our ascent. This was the last spectacle of 
the kind which we were at present destined to enjoy. 
Scarcely had we passed the confines of the fiery region 
that had been the scene of onr late exploit ere an 
unbroken obscnrity more profound than any we had yet 
experienced, involved as in its folds, and effectually 
excluded every terrestrial object from our view. 

It was now past midnight, and the world and its inha- 
bitants had finally committed themselves to repose. 
Every light was extinguished, and erery sound hushed 
into silence; even the cheerful tones of the vigilant 
watch-dog, which had frequently contributed to enliven 
our course during the previous portion of the night, had 
now ceased ; and darkness and tranquillity reigned para- 
mount over the whole adjacent surface of the globe. 

From this period of our voyage until the dawning of 
the following day, the record of our adventures becomes 
tinged with the obscurity of night. The face of nature 
completely excluded from our view, except when cir- 
cumstances occasionally brought ua into nearer contact 
with the earth, all our observations during the above 
period are necessarily coofiued to a register of incidents 
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Bensations mingled with vague ootyectures, 
clouded with the mystery wherewith darkness and naoer- 
tainty were destined to iiivolve so large a portion of the 
remainder of our expedition. The moon, to which we 
might have looked up for companionship and assistance, 
had she been present, was no where to be seen. The 
sky, at ail times darl^er when viewed from an elevation 
than it appears to those inhabiting the lower regions of 
the earth, seemed almost black with the intensity of night; 
while by contrast no doubt, and the remotion of inter- 
vening vapours, the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone 
like sparks of the whitest silver scattered upon the jetty 
dome around us. Occasionally faint flashes of lightning, 
proceeding chiefly from the northern hemisphere, would 
for an instant illuminate the horizon, and after disclosing 
a transient prospect of the adjacent country, suddenly 
subside, leaving us involved in more than onr original 
ohscurily. 

Nothing in fact could exceed the density of night 
which prevailed during this particular period of the 
voyage. Not a single object of terrestrial nature could 
any where be distinguished; an unfathomable abyss of 
"darkness visible" seemed to encompass us on every 
side; and as we looked forward into its black obscurity 
in the direction in which we were proceeding, we could 
scarcely avoid the impression that we were cleaving our 
way UiroQgh an interminable mass of black marble iu 



f>h\cb we Were imbedded, and which, solid a few inolies 
before us, seemed to soften as we approached, in order to 
admit us still farther within the precincts of its cold and 
dusky enclosure. Even the lights which at times we 
lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only tended to 
augment the intensity of the anrrouiiding darkness, and 
as they descended deeper into its frozen bosom, appeared 
absolately to melt their way onward by means of the heat 
which they generated in their course. 

Independent of the real obscurity of the night, a combina- 
tion of two circumstances peculiar to our situation, contri- 
buted to occasion the extraordinary impression of darkness 
which we have here feebly attempted to describe : in the first 
place, the total absence of all material objects capable of 
reflecting the scattered rays of light which might happen 
to exist in the surrouuding atmosphere ; and secondly, 
(a natural consequence of the former) the power of avail- 
ing ourselves of our own light, without dispelling or 
diminishing the darkness it was otherwise calculated to 
display. To the former of these were we indebted for 
the positiue obscurity of the locality in which we found 
ourselves ; to the second we owe the means of apprecia- 
ting it by the contrast it enabled us to establish. It is 
evident that these two circumstances can never be made 
to exist in comhinatiuu, except in a situation and under 
advantages exactly similar to ours; however it might be 
possible by the most perfect exclusion of light to eSect an 




I urtifieial obscurity capable of rivalling that to which vttl 
were naturally exposed, any attempt to avail oneself of the 
aid of light to establish the contrast upon which the real 
strength of the impreasiou depends, must at once subvert 
the position and nullify the effect it was purposely de- 
signed to enhance. 

It was now that the advantages of the guide-rope began 
to make themselves particularly appreciable, in the in- 
dications it afforded of the changes that were continually 
occurring in the level of the subjacent soil, giving as 
infallible warning of our approach to ground the supe- 
rior elevation of which might otherwise have occasioned 
jjs considerable inconvenience. To such an extent did 
these alterations at times proceed, that frequently a dif- 
ference in the altitude of the barometric column would 
manifest a change of several thousand feet in the level 
of the balloon's course, while the guide-rope continuing 
to trail upon the ground, would indicate an uniform dis- 
tance from its surface of somewhat less than its own ex- 
treme dimensions. Several times under the influence of 
these changes did we arrive* so near the earth, as to be 



" To prevent misconstniction the reader h requested to ob- 
serve that the expression here used does not of necessity imply 
that any change had taken place in the level of the balloon's 
course to occasion its casual interference with the earth — the 
changes whereby such a result became possible, being entirety 
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enabled to distingaiah, impRrfectly it ts trae, some of its 
most prominent features; and as the intensity of the 
darkness yielded to our approach, obtain some faint idea 
of the nature of the country which lay beneath as. At 
these times we appeared to be traversing large tracts of 
country partially covered with snow, diversified with 
forests, and intersected occasionally with rivers, of which 
the Meuse in the earlier part of the night, and the Rhine 
towards the conclnsion, constituted as we afterwards 
learned, the principal objects both of our admiration and 
of our conjectures. Nothing could be more interesting 
than the glimpses which these mysterious approximations 
wonid occasionally permit us to enjoy. Slowly descending,, 
as it seemed to us, from a region where darkness formed 
the only subject of our contemplations, at first some faint 
hallucination, (but whether of earth or air we could but 



attributable to the latter. And yet the phrase ia ] 
correct, inasmuch as the action by which it was effected was 
inherent in the former, which in the course of its onward 
progress became sensible of these changes, and did, strictly 
speaking, nm've in contiguity with the surface of the earth, though 
witliout any alteration in the level at which it was proceeding. 
I have been Induced to enter into this explanation from observing 
that a misconstruction of the kind alluded to has already been 
put upon the above phrase by the commentator, upon the first 
edition of this little narrative in one of the daily journals, and 
an inference drawn therefrom prejudicial to the etficacj of the 
guide-rope by which these supposed depressions, it is alleged, 
should have been counteracted. 
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do nb tfafiy deterniiiie) , would appear invadinif I 
scurity of the sable vault immediately beoeatb as, and 
giving us the first notification of onr approach to some- 
thing that owned a form and acknowledged the laws of 
the material world. Gradually as we drew nigh, these 
mysterious appearances would insensibly extend them- 
selves in space, strengthening in tfaeir outlines, aod 
becoming more definite in their form, with an effect, which 
to render it more intelligible, we can only compare to that 
prodnced while, looking through a telescope during tho 
process of its adjustment, the confused and shadowy 
features of some distant prospect are made to pass slowly 
through every gradation of distinctness ere the proper 
focus be at length obtained. Along this indefinite plain, 
maintained in our level by the agency of our faithful 
regulator, the guide-rope, we would continue to glide for 
a considerable time, until some equally unexpected depres- 
sion in the surface of the earth would gradually abstract 
it from our view, and slowly reversing all the impressions 
we bad before experienced in onr approach, once mora 
consign us to the opa<]ue obscurity that reigned throughout 
the upper regions of the air. 

An instance of the extraordinary conclusions to which 
the vague and indistinct nature of tliese representations 
would occasionally lead us will serve to give some idea of 
the doubt and uncertainty that, even at the best, prevailed 
over all our observations and conjectures during this moat 
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interesting portion of our voyage. For some time back 
oiir attention bad been particularly directed to an appear- 
ance, which in the absence of any grounds for suspecting 
tbe contrary, we very naturally concluded to proceed from 
some object or other on the surface of the earth below. 
Seen through the thick gloom of the night, and extended 
alone in the black space that wrapped every other object 
from our \iew, it bore the aspect of a long narrow avenue 
of feeble light, starting off in a strait line towards the 
horizon, from some point or source at some distance 
underneath us. What it could be we fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to determine. For a river, its extreme length 
and regularity united, forbid us to assume it; while the 
dimensions it must have had to enable !t to present so 
important an appearance at the elevation we thea 
occupied, equally precluded the possibility of its being 
either a canal or a road, the only other objects to which 
we could with any degree of probability refer it. In vain 
we looked forward out of the car into the deep intensity 
of the surrounding night, concentrating all our powers of 
vision to the one spot, that we might catch some clearer 
view to determine our conjectures : in vain we racked our 
imagination, in the absence of the requisite visual testi- 
mony, to devise what it could be that, amid such unbroken 
obscurity, contrived to make itself alone distingaishable. 
The more we looked, the more we doubted; the more 
we reflected, the more uncertain appeared the result of 
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r speculations; nor was it till after a considerable lapse 
of time, induced by observing; its long-continued presence 
in the same position, that we became finally aware that it 
was only one of the stay-ropes* attached to the summit of 
the balloon, which hanging down along the ontside at a 
distance of five and twenty feet from the car, and being, 
in fact, the only material object within our ken, had par* 
tially caught the rays of light from our lamp, and returned 
tbem to us under the aspect and impression we have above 
eadeavoured to describe-f 



• Two long cords of moderate dimensions esternally attached 
to the frame of the upper valve, and uaed to steady tlie position 
of the balloon during the inflation, as well as after the descent, 
during the process of emptying the gas, to prevent her from 
rolling on the ground. These ropes, when the balloon is full, 
will extend to some feet below the cat, and at a distance of half 
the diameter of the sphere on either side of the machine. 



t If any one will endeavour to imagine himself looking partly 
forward and partly downward from the summit of a lofty tower, 
when the obscurity of night is at its highest, and tteholding 
a line partially illuminated, (of the real dimensions of which he 
h ignorant), vertically suspended at a distance of some yards 
before him, he will tte able to form a pretty correct estimate of 
the circumstances under which the above erroneous conviction 
was produced. He will then perceive the impossibility of de- 
termining by the mere aid of tlie senses, the question of the 
real distaoce and position of the object, and will be enabled 
to appreciate the error by means of which the judgment was 



In the midst of this intense obscurity au incideitt 
occurred, which for the effect it is calculated to produce 
upon the mimls of those who experience it for the first 
time, and in ignorance of its cause, merits particularly to 
be noticed. 

It was about half-past three in the morning, when 
the balloon, having gained a sudden accession of 
power, owing to a discharge of ballast, which had ta- 
ken place a few minutes before, while navigating 
too near the earth to be considered perfectly safe in a 
country with the main features of which we were totally 
nnacquainted, began to rise with considerable rapidity, 
and ere we had taken the customary means to check her 
ascent, had already attained an elevation of upwards of 
twelve thousand feet. At this moment, while all around 
is impenetrable darkness and stillness most profound, an 
nnusual explosion issues from the machine above, fol- 
lowed instantaneously by a violent rustling of the silk, 
and all the signs which may be supposed to accompany 
the bursting of the balloon, in a region where nothing 
but itself exists to give occasion to such awful and 
annatural disturbance. In the same instant, the car. 



induced to refer the appearance afforded by a vertical rope a 
few feet off, the presence of which it did not anticipate, to thai 
of some object on the horizontal plane of the eartli which it was 
constantly/ expectiny to encounter. 
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s'lf suddenly detached from Its hold, becomes Bubjectedf 
to a violent concussion, and appears at once to be in the 
act of sinking; with all its contents, into the dark abyss 
below. A second and a third explosion follow in quick 
saccession, accompanied by a recurrence of the same as- 
tounding effects ; Ieavin;r not a doubt upon the mind of 
the unconscious voyager of the fate which nothing now 
appears capable of averting. In a moment after ail is 
tranquil and secure; the balloon has recovered her usual 
form and stillness, auil nothing appears to designate the 
cnnatural agitation to ^^ hich she has been so lately and 
unaccountably subjected. 

' The occurrence of this phenomenon, however strange 
it may appear, is, nevertheless, susceptible of the simplest 
resolution, and consists in the tendency to expansion 
from remotion of pressure which the balloon experiences 
in rising from a low to a higher position in the atmosphere, 
and the resistance to this expansion occasioned by the 
tenacious adhesion of the silk in the tblds which the 
comparatively collapsed state of the balloon had previously 
allowed it to assume. When the ascent and consequent 
expansion take place slowly, sufficient time is given to 
the included gas gradually to overcome this resistance, 
and the balloon is enabled to accommodate itself to the 
growing dilatation of its contents daring the progress of 
its elevation. When, however, on the other hand, as in 
the case especially before us, the rapidity of the ascent 
f2 



I to aDticipate the gradual adaptation of the 
balloon to the expansive teodeiicy of its contents, tbe 
entire extrication of the folds of {lie sillt will not take 
place until tbe internal pressure of the included gas 
has reached a considerable amoimt, when suddenly that 
extrication is accomplished, attended by those effects 
which we have already attempted to describe. The 
impression of the descent of the car in the above 
representation is evidently a false one — on tbe con- 
trary, elevated by the longitudinal curtailment of the 
balloon in the sudden recovery of its pristine form and 
breadth, the car, so far from sinking, actually springs 
up; it is the unexpectedness of such a movement, and its 
apparent inconsistency with the laws of gravitation that 
occasions the delusion, the reality of which the collateral 
circumstances essentially tend to con&rm.* 



• In the former editions of this narrative I had attributed the 
detention of tbe stlk in its corrugated form entirely to the agency 
of the frost upon the network of the balloon, previously satu- 
rated with moisture during its protracted sojourn at a lower 
elevation. Having, however, since learned from Mr. Green that 
he has frequently experienced the like effects from a rapid 
ascent wilhout the intervention of such a cause, I am glad to 
have the opportunity of generalizing the explanation i had 
given of the above phenomenon, and of assigning to the frost, 
in the case alluded to, its proper place as merely contributing to 
enhance the effect by the additional resistance it offered to the 
gradual dilatation of the balloon. 
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' Tbe cold, particularly daring this part of the night, Vft? 
ondonbtedly JDtense, as could be perceived not less froni 
the indications of the thermometer, (ranging variously fromi 
within a few degrees below, to the point of congelation,) 
than from the effects which it produced upon the difTerent 
liquors wherewith we were provided. The water, coffee, 
and, of course, the oil in our several vessels were com- 
pletely frozen ; and it was only by the actual application 
of the beat of the lamp that we were enabled to procure a 
sufficiency of the latter to supply our wants, during the 
long term of darkness to which we were about to be sub- 
jected. 

Of the advantages which in tbese circumstances we 
had expected to reap from the use of our machine for 
heating liquors, we had, as I have before observed, been 
for some lime deprived by the loss of a most material 
part of the apparatus. In this' dilemma we had tried 
several shifts for supplying the deficiency, but unfor- 
tunately without effect. Abandoning, therefore, the 
attempt, we at first became reduced to the disagreeable 
alternative of drinking our coffee in a state almost ap- 
proaching to congelation, and finally, as it became more * 
thoroughly frozen, found ourselves compelled to relinquisir 
the use of it altogether. 

Strange, however, as it may appear, while all around 
bore such unequivocal testimony to the severity of th» 
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cold, tbe effects produced upon our persons, undefended 
as they were by any extraordinary precautiuns, were by 
no means commensurate to the cause, nor sucb as even 
under ordinary circumstances we might fairly have ex- 
pected to encounter. 

The reason to which may be attributed this unusual 
exemption from the consequences of a low temperature, 
is the absence of all current of air, the natural result of 
our situation, and one of the peculiar characteristics of 
aerial navigation. 

That such a circumstance is fully adequate to the result 
ascribed to it, ample testimony is afforded in the accounts 
recently given to the public of the transactions of the 
great polar navigators, Captains Parry, Back and others, 
in pursuit of the discovery of the north-western passage, 
wherein many instances are related of persons under 
similar circumstances not only bearing, but even enjoying 
a reduction of temperature many degrees inferior to that 
in which we were placed. Indeed, from what we are 
there given to understand, the degree to which the hnman 
frame is capable of being refrigerated without expe- 
riencing pain or inconvenience, appears to be almost 
entirely regulated by the concomitant amonnt of atmos- 
pheric motion. In the absence of that motion, there 
seems to be no limit in nature to the extent to which this 
reduction may be carried ; the personages in the above 
expeditions frequently 6ndiug themselves exposed to a 
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temperalare thirty degrees below Bero, (or aixty-two bHo# 
the freezing point) of Fahrenheit, without even bein^ con- 
scious of anything extraordinary in their situation, nntil 
aoAe change in the state of the snrrottnding atmosphere 
dGotirred to call it to their senses. After vhat has been 
here stated, I think it will be unnecessary to offer any fur- 
ther disproval of the absurd reports which were circulated 
concerning the severity of the temperature to which we 
were subjected, and the serious consequences which we 
were supposed to have suffered from our exposure to it. 

As the night drew on to a close the appearance of tb6 
firmament became subjected to a gradual change. The 
stars, insensibly assuming a more natural lustre, began by 
slow degrees to " pale their ineffectual fires," while their ■ 
light, which, bound as it were by the prevailing obscurity, 
had hitherto appeared concentrated and confined, each to 
its own particular disk, gradually became more diffuse, 
and, illuminating the celestial hemisphere, tended coii- 
tinnally to diminish that intense brilliancy which, as we 
before observed, had characterised the aspect of the sky^ 
during the crisis of the preceding night. Among these, 
the morning star for a long time shone conspicuous, ocou- 
pying the very centre of our eastern horizon, and creating 
ai'ound a halo so unwonted as almost to persuade us into 
the belief of a premature approach of day. Large 
masses of fleecy clouds, now began to be imperfectly dis- 
tinguished, pervading the lower regions of the atmos- 
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phere, and for a while leaviiig us in doubt, whether they 
were oot a contiQuation of those snowy districts which we 
so frequently had occasion to remark. 

From out of this mass of vapours, more than once 
during the night our ears had been assailed with sounds 
bearing so strong a resemblance to the rushing of waters 
in enormous volumes, or the beating of the waves upon 
some extensive line of coast, that it required all our 
powers of reasoning, aided by the certain knowledge we 
had of the direction we were pursuing, to remove the con- 
viction that we were approaching the precincts cf the sea, 
and transported by the winds, were either thrown back 
upon the shores of the German ocean, or about to enter 
upon the remoter limits of the Baltic. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the conjectures to 
which this pheuomeoon gave rise, or the various manners 
by which we endeavoured to explain its occurrence. 
Among them those which seemed to obtain the greatest 
credit, were that the sounds proceeded from some vast 
forest agitated by the winds ; some rapid river rushing 
impetuously over a broken and precipitous channel ; or 
finally, that the misty vapours themselves, by the mutual 
action of their watery particles, or their precipitated de- 
position upon the irregular surface of the earth beneath, 
had occasioned the murmurs, which, multiplied throughout 
so large a space, came to our ears in the formidable 
accents to which we have above alluded. 
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AccordiDg as the day drew nigh these appearances 
vanished, with much of the doabts to which they had given 
rise. Instead of the unbroken outline of the sea, an 
irregular surface of cultivated country began feebly to 
display itself, in the midst of which the majestic river we 
had noticed for some time back, appeared dividing the 
prospect, and losing itself in opposite directions amid the 
vapours that still dung to the summits of the hills, or 
settled in the valleys that lay between them. Across this 
river we now directed our course, and shortly after lost 
sight of it entirely, behind the gently swelling eminences 
by which it was bordered on both sides.* 

The dawn, which for some time back had been con- 
tinually augmenting, had now become fully established in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, although its in- 
fluence as yet was but slightly exerted upon the humbler 
districts of the subjacent earth. All the celestial bodiea 



• In the grey dawn of the morning, shortly after we passed 
this river, we were noticed, as we afterwards learned, by two 
sportsmen who happened at that hour to be out exercising their 
calling on the neighbouring hills. Not knowing what to think 
of the apparition, and deceived by his ignorance of its size into 
a belief that it was not very distant, one of them was inclined 
to shoot at us, and for that purpose had just levelled his gun, 
when his companion observing some of our movements arrested 
his aim, and after a short reflection convinced him of the real 
nature of the being he would have had to contend with if he 
had had the misfortune to bring us about his ears. 
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had now entirely disappeared ; even the luorniiig; h 
which so long tlie subject of our admiration, bad cttittH 
tinned with waning energy to contest the empire of 
the sky, bad now retired, and we began earnestly to look 
forward to the arrival of the great luminary that was soon 
to supply their place. 

About ten minutes past five one of those casual aber- 
rations occurred, to which we have already alluded, when 
the balloon rising rapidly, we became suddenly trans- 
ported to au elevation of above twelve thousand feet. 
This was the highest point we attained throughout the 
whole voyage, and the effect was in truth equally pre- 
eminent with the occasion by which it was produced. 
]f we only rellect that our position at this altitude was 
such as to have enabled us to behold objects at a distance 
of above one hundred and fifty miles on every side of us, 
had those objects been sufficiently great or sufficiently 
striking to fix the attention, some faint idea may be 
had of the immensity of prospect which at that moment 
became sabjected to onr view. We shall then be seen 
occupying the centre of a circle, whose diameter ex- 
tending to above three hundred miles in length, afforded 
us an horizon, tlie circumference of which exceeding an 
eijual number of leagues, comprised within its circuit an 
expanse of visible surface little short of seventy-one 
thousand square miles. In the enjoyment of this stu- 
pendous landscape wc continued for above an hour, occa- 
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uiUy descending a tew hundred feet, and a^ain risie^ 
resume our station upon our former level. 

In one of these latter movements, which took place at 
about a quarter past sis,* the balloon having nearly 
recovered itti highest elevation suddenly brought us in 
full view of the sun, and for the first time gladdened with 
the assurance of a speedy return of day. 

Powerful, indeed, must be the pen which could hope to 
do justice to a scene like that which here presented itself 
to OQT view. The enonuous extent of the prospect — the 
boundlesa variety it embraced — the unequalled grandeur of 
the objects it displayed— the singular novelty of the manner 
onder which they were beheld — and the striking contrast 
Hiey afforded to that situation and those scenes to whiob 
■we had so long and so lately been confined, are effects and 
eircumstances which no description is capable of repre- 
senting in the light in which they ought to be placed, in 
order to be duly appreciated. Better far to leave it to 



' The time referred to here and elsewhere throughout tiiis 
narrative, is tliat of Greenwich. — Upon the completion of the 
voyage, a variation, amounting to about tliirty-four minutes, 
was found to exist between the times indicated at its two ex- 
tremes; tlie chronometers of Weilburg, being so much in 
advance of those of London. This variation was occasioned 
by the easterly direction of our course, and the diiFerence in 
latitude, to the extent of eight degrees, twenty minutes, between 
Jhft-tvo places. 
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a fertile imagTnatioii to fill in the faint outlines of a roagh 
and unfiDislied sketcL, than by a lame and imperfect co- 
louring, run the risk of marriog a prospect, wbich, for 
grandeur and magnificeoce has certainly no parallel in all 
the vast and inexhaustible treasures of nature. 

This splendid spectacle, however, we were not long 
destined to enjoy; a rapid descent, which shortly after 
ensued, for a while concealing it from our view, and once 
more consigning us to the shades of night, which still con- 
tinued to reign unbroken throughout the lower region of 
the air. 

Again we rose within the reach of this delightful pros- 
pect; and again did we lose sight of it, amid the vapours 
and obscurity that accompanied our descent; nor was it 
till we had three times made the sun rise, and twice beheld 
it set, that we could fairly consider it established above 
the horizon, and daylight complete upon the plane of the 
earth beneath us. 

From this time forward all our observation was princi- 
pally directed to the nature of the country, and its adap- 
tation to the descent which we had now resolved to effect, 
the first fitting opportunity. To this step, the uncertainty 
in which we necessarily were, with respect to the exact 
position we occupied, owing to our ignorance of the 
distance we bad come, especially determined us. For a 
long time past, the appearance of the country, so unlike 
any with which we were acquainted, had led us to enter- 
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aerions doubts as to whether we bad not alreadj 
Ihe limits of that part of Earope where we might 
expect to Hod the accommodation aod cod veDiencies which 
our own comfort, and the safety of the ballooa, impera- 
tively demanded. This opinion, the large tracts of snow 
over which we had passed, during the latter part of the 
night, bearing a strong resemblLince to all we had hitherto 
pictured to ourselves of the boundless plains of Poland, 
or the barren and inhospitable Steppes of Russia, conside- 
rably tended to confirm ;* and as the region we were im- 
mediately approaching seemed to offer advantages which, 
under these circumstances, we could not always hope to 
command, we resolved not to lose the occasion it so op- 
portunely appeared to have afforded ns. 

As soon as we had come to this determination ail pre- 
parations were speedily commenced for the descent; the 
guide-rope was hauled in, (an operation of much labour, 
owing to the bad construction and imperfect action of the 



* This presumption will not appear so extravagant when wo 
consider the enormous rapidity with which the course of the 
balloon is liable to be affected, and the impossibility of obtaining 
any indication as to its amount during the long period of dark- 
ness which we had just encountered. Had we continued to 
pursue the greatest rate of motion at which the balloon haa 
been known to be impelled in these latitudes, we should ere the 
period of our descent have accomplished a distance of above 
two thousand miles. 



IhS;) tlie j^pnel and cable lowered, and erery thio^ 
got rviuly tliut we might be able to avail ourselves of the 
fiiHt and fitttut opjjortuuity that niii;ht occur. To this in- 
tent, likewise, we quitted our exalted station, and sought a 
more humble tind appropriate level, alon^ which we conti- 
nued to runi^e for some time, and to a considerable dts- 
tQDco; the yet early hour of the day deterring us from 
completing the descent, in the fear of not obtaining that 
ready assistance from the inhabitants which it is always 
the main object of the aeronaut, if possible, to secure. 

As the mists of the night began to clear away from the 
surface of the soil, we were delighted to perceive a 
country intersected with roads, dotted with villages, and 
enlivened with all the signs of an abundant and industrious 
population. The snowy covering which so lately chilled us 
with its forbidding aspect, had now disappeared, except a 
few patches which still lingered in the crevices, or lay 
spread within the sheltered recesses of the numerous 
hills by which the surrounding neighbourhood was parti- 
cularly distinguished. On the summit of one of these, an 
isolated edifice of considerable magnitude and venerable 
antiquity appeared just breaking through the vapours that 
yet partially concealed the morning landscape. Seated 
upon the very point of the eminence, it seemed like some 
ancient baronial castle overlooking the prospect, and ex- 
tending its protection to a cluster of humbler dwellings 
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giving promise of accommodatioii and advantages, which 
in onr preiient emergencies, and under our present con- 
▼ictions, were not to be neglected. Accordingly, having 
pitched upon the spot most proper for the purpose, the 
valve was opened, and we commenced our descent. 

The place bo selected was a small grassy vale, of 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth, embosomed in hills, 
whose sides and summits were completely enveloped 
with trees. Beyond this, on the opposite side, lay 
another valley of the same description ; the only one 
visible for many miles, where we could conveniently effect 
our landing ; an endless succession of forest scenery com- 
pleting the landscape in the direction in which we should 
have had to proceed. Into the former of these we now 
precipitated our descent, with the design of alighting, if 
possible, in the centre, clear of the woods that enclosed ft 
OD all sides. In these hopes, we were, however, disap- 
pointed : the wind suddenly increasing as we approached 
the ground, so mnch accelerated the onward coarse of 
the balloon, that before the grapnel could take efTectnal 
hold of the soil, we had passed the middle of the valley, 
and sweeping- rapidly over the groand, were borne close 
against the wooded declivity that flanked its eastern ter- 
mination. To discharge a sufficiency of ballast to raise 
the balloon, and carry her clear of the impending danger, 



was the natural remedy. An unexpected obstacle to t 
operation here again presented itself: the sand nhich 
forms the ballast, frozen during the night into a solid 
block of stone, refused to quit the bag in the proportion 
required, and no time remained to search for one more 
suited to the occasion. Not a moment was, in fact, to 
be lost; the valley was passed, and the branches of the 
trees that clothed the opposing precipice, were already 
within a few feet of the balloon ; the grapnel continued to 
drag, and no chance appeared of arresting her progress 
onward. In this emergency one alternative alone re- 
mained, and the sack itself, with all its contents, to the 
amount of fifty-six pounds in weight, were at once con- 
signed to the earth. In a moment, the balloon, lightened 
of so large a portion of her burden, had sprung up above 
a thousand feet, and clearing the mountain at a bound, 
was soon in rapid progress to the realms above. To coun- 
teract the consequence of this sudden accession of power, 
and avoid being carried beyond the reach of the second 
valley, which we have already described as the only other 
available spot for our descent, the valve was again opeoed, 
and issue given to a large quantity of gas; sufficient, as 
was calculated, to check the course of the balloon in time 
to enable us to attain the point to which all our views 
were now directed. 

A second time, however, we were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. No sooner had we completed this manoeuvre. 



Ian by another caprice of nature, the wind suddenly 
lating, we found ourselves at once becalmed, aud rapidly 
Bescending into the bosom of tbe woods that capped the 
Himmit, and clothed the sides of the intervening eminences. 
From this dilemma we were only relieved by the timely 
discharge of a further portion of our weight; not, how- 
ever, before the accelerated descent of the balloon had 
brought us within a cable's length of the ground,* and 
almost in contact with the upper surface of the wood. 
Here, for a few moments, we continued to hover; the 
grapnel struggling with the top-most branches of the 

^^^4rees, and grasping and relinquishing its hold according 

^^Bo'the varying impulse of the slight wind that prevailed 

^^Bpt our elevation. 

^^^^ While in this situation, we perceived, standing in 
a path in tbe wood, two females, the first inhabitanta 
we had noticed, lost in astonishment, and seemingly 
petrified with gazing upon so astounding an apparition. 
It was in vain we addressed them with a speaking- 
trumpet, in the hopes of procnring the assistance of 
K>me of the male population, which we conjectured could 
t be far off; the sound of our voices, proceeding from 
iDch an altitude, and invested with such an unearthly 
laracter, only augmented their astonishment, and added 



I * The length of the cable to which the grapni 
■ tbout one hundred and twenty feet. 
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to their fears ; they fled incontinently, and without waiting 
farther parley, sought the shelter of the neighbouring 
coverts. 

After continuing for a few minutes longer in these 
straits, we at length reached the confines of the wood ; 
when, resolving not to be again baffled in our designs by 
the treacherous inconstancy of the wind, the valve was 
opened to its fullest dimensions, and the grapnel taking 
hold shortly after, we came to the ground with considera- 
ble, though by no means, disagreeable rapidity.^ 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Green, for hb 
excellent conduct throughout the whole of this intricate 
jnlotage. It is not by reading a mere description of the 
difficulties encountered, and the manner by which they 
were counteracted, that a correct judgement can be 
formed upon the merits of such a case as this ; a further 
consideration is necessary — the knowledge that these dif- 
ficulties did not proceed from the same source as the 
rCTiedies by which they were defeated. In this light it 
is, that the conduct of our celebrated captain, has a right 
to be criticised; the impediments were those of uncon- 
trollable nature — the victory, and the means employed to 
secure it, were all his own. 

* It was half-past seven o'clock when this occurrence took 
place, and our descent could be fairly said to be completed. 
The duration of our voyage may therefore be calculated at 
exactly eighteen hours. 
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s soon as the descent was completed, and the power 
the balloon sufficiently crippled to permit one of the 
party to quit the car, the inhabitants, who had hitherto 
stood aloof, regarding: oar manoenvres from behind the 
trees, began to flock in from all quarters ; eyeing, at first, 
onr movements with considerable suspicion, find not 
seldom looking up in the direction from which we had 
just alighted, in fhe expectatioo, no doubt, of witnessing 
a repetition of this, to them, inexplicable phenomenon. 

A few words in German, however, served to dissipate 
fiieir fears, and secure their services. The first question, 
" Where are we?" was speedily answered, " In the 
Duchy of Nassau, about two leagues from the town of 
Weilburg." The second was theirs, " Where do yon 
come from J" " From London, which we left yesterday 
evening." Their astonishment at this declaration may be 
easily conceived. The fact, however, was not to be dis- 
puted. What they had seen was to the full as marvellous 
as any thing we might choose to relate, and certainly 
enough to entitle ns to consideration, and command 
rsspect. 

- At all events, whether from above or below, we were 
evidently strangers ; a circumstance of itself sufficient at 
all times to have engaged the sympathy and assistance of 
an artless and hospitable people, but which, coupled as it 
was Id our case with the possibility of one or other of the 



Ivo p w c c dM g allemAives, Iras^t w ia far bo smM 
vmommX «f ImhmIt dcfaresre wmi atUBtkn. 

T*^ tkoie kiadlj feelmjs we csdesBT'OciRid to cob- 
Irihate hjr evenr »»» in ow {Mwr. Onr £tock of 
biitoits» wme, ud bnoidv. qvickW dtsippnred: with 
a reKitf vloek tke a4>v«ltT >a tbe jkwnM^ ifcej had 9» 
hMx ipavCwraMsl, tended^ aot doabt, oNuidaablj to aog- 
n0nt« Tke bnuidT, in paiticiilar^ so mndi stronger tluui 
aaj they kad ever befove essajed, altxacied tkeir special 
•dniiBtioii ; and as tkev, eaek in sacccssioii. drank off tkeir 
alfoiraiioe. tkeT seemed bv tke ejLcbiaation of " Himat- 
litoker Sekaapps,*^ vUrk accompanied e^rery drangkt, ub 
^oU as by Ike upvard directions irf* tkeir ejes, to denote 
tke quarter fro«i vkick tkev nov became falU cooTinced, 
a beverage 90 delicious coald alone kave proceeded. 
Witk all Ike willingness, hovever, wktck thej displaTed 
in their endeavours to assist as> it required no little 
aMOiagement, ud a tkorough knowledge of the peculiar 
habits and pn^nsities of the animate to turn their ser- 
Yioes to a proper account. In the first pbce, the opera- 
tion of emptying the balloon, at all times suflScimtly 
ledions, was rendered more so in the present instance 
from the quantity of frozen moisture it had imbibed in 
tke course of tke night, and which we were desirous to get 



• The literal interpretatioD of the above expression is—" Ce- 
l^lial dram." 
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of by a little exposure to the sun before we bad com- 
l^etely enclosed it. Now Germaas, proverbially iudoleat, 
lequire no small degree of excitemeat to keep their atten- 
tioD and their services engaged to any continued pursuit. 
The slightest relaxatioD, therefore, on our part, was sure 
to be attended with a corresponding relaxation npon theirs, 
and in the event of our taxing their patience too severely 
there was no small probability that they would slacken in 
.-tiieirefforts, and getting tired of seeing nothing done, even- 
ibially abandon us to our resources. Oa the other hand, 

occupy their attention by a liberal distribution of 
"Schnapps," (the only alternative that remained to us), 
itbout its particular inconvenience. Germans 
are never without pipes in their pockets, and never 
think of eating or drinking without concluding the opera- 
tion by abstracting the said pipes and indulging in a 
iriendly fumigation; in which case, besides incurring the 
Hsk of combustion from so many fire-works in exercise at 
once, we should have had to calculate upon the certain loss 
<rf one hand to each individual, and the other deprived of 
half its energy, when two, well applied, were scarcely 
enough for the purpose. Into this error we had fallen at 
first; the consequence was that half of our efficient forces 
were already laid up smoking, and it was only by a 
timely withdrawal of the supplies that we were enabled 
to command the services of the remainder. 
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With all these drawbacks, it was Dearly twelve o'clock 
before the wbtilo of our operations were concluded aud the 
balloon, witli all its accompanying apparatus, safely ad- 
justed in the bottom of the car. Our next step was to pro- 
cure a cart and burses to convey it to Weilburg, the nearest 
place where we coald expect to meet with the accom 
modation which the circamstahces of the case rendered 
desirable. For this, as there was but one in the neigh- 
bourhood for many miles around suitable to the purpose, 
we were compelled to submit to a further delay of about 
an hour and a half. In the meantime we had some dif- 
ficulty in inducing our kind and able coadjutors to accept 
of any remuneration for the timely assistance they had 
alTorded us ; nor was it until we had evinced by our 
perseverance a determinatiou not to be refused, that we 
finally sncceeded in persuading them to come to some 
definite arrangement among themselves as to what amount 
of compensation should be bestowed, and in what manner 
it should be distributed. Accordingly, as the magnitude 
of their numbers precluded the possibility of extending 
our bounty to all, fourteen were selected out of those 
who had taken a most prominent part on the occasion, 
and the sum of half a franc each, equal to about five 
pence English, stated as the full amount of their expec- 
tations. This sum, with more liberality than prudence, 
as appeared in the sequel, was immediately doubled. 
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ne occurred to which no description 
of communicating the entire effect. Scarcely had this 
unexpected extension of oar bounty been announced to 
(he fourteen fortunate individuals who were to parti- 
^^^ cipate in it, ere as many unwashed beards, black and 
^^■trown, whits, yellow, red, and grey, were simulta- 
^^^neously and uaceremooiously thrust forward for the pur- 
^^^nKwe of siguifying their gratitude by effecting a salute, in 
^^Hb style which, in our country at least, is usually considered 
^^BkBB of the peculiar privileges of the gentler sex. To 
^^HKfuse the proffered courtesy might Lave been construed 
into an affront, and we were absolutely in the very act of 
being subjected to this agreeable ordeal, when the season- 
able arrival of the long expected vehicle saved us from the 
full infliction of the direful penalty. Overjoyed at our 
timely deliverance, all hands were summoned to assist in 
^^u^ading the waggon, and having monnted thereon our- 
^^hwlves, we quitted this, to us, ever memorable spot,* and 
^^H|ttended by an amazing concourse of persons of every 
^^Hwk, age, and sex, set out for Weilburg, which a few 
^^^■wurs enabled as to attain. 

^^^r * The exact apol wliere the event took place was in a field 
^^ adjacent to a mdl, known by the name of Dillhausen, situated 
ill tiie valley of Elbern, in the cornmune of Niedershausen, about 
two leagues from the town of Weilburg ; already, by a curious 
coincidence, aoted iti the annals of aerostation as the place 
where the celebrated M. Blancliard effected his landing after 
an ascent which lie made at Francfort in the year 1785. 



The fame of oar adventare had, however, already pre- 

redeii US. On onr approach we found ourselves greeted 
with acclamations, and a. ready welcome and honourable 
attentions awaited our arrival. All the resources of the 
town were immediately placed at our disposal; the use of 
the nrchducul manage was tendered for the occupation of 
the balloon; and sentries, more indeed as a guard of 
honour than of protection, stationed at the doors and 
avenues leading to the place of its reception. 

Here then we resolved to remain until our future 
movements should be determined by the retnm of the 
letters we had dispatched to Paris immediately upon our 
descent. In the mean time, favoured by the peculiar 
sdvanlaf^es of the building, we availed ourselves of this 
dniay In open and inflate the balloon, as well for the 
purpone of drying and examining it, as to make some 
return for the obligations we were under, by contributing 
lo Knttily the curiosity of our hospitable entertainers. 
It would he sonrcely credible were I to relate the interest 
whnrewith thu inhabitants seemed to regard this, to them, 
nnvr) I'xliibition; tht^ numbers that poured in to witness 
It fnini ull ({uartoni, for muiiy a league around, or the 
(tratoful nuknowlodgments with which they never ceased 
til ov(>rwholm in during the fortnight it continued open 
111 public inspcotiun. 

Nothing in fact vould suri>L>ss the courtesy and attention 
thai Wd uxpuviouoed from this simple-hearted and hospi- 



table ocanmuDity, during the whole period of our residence 
at Weilburg. Every one seemed to vie with each other 
in conferring favour, and contributing; to our entertain- 
ment. Balls, dinners, concerts, and other amusements, 
^^_ were given without intermission, poems were composed 
^^H in honour of our adventure,* and the congratulations of 
^^H the city presented to ns by a deputation of the principal 
^^B citizens, beaded by their chief civil officer, in the form of 
^^ft a document duly signed and sealed by the competent 
^^Bteithorities. 

^^H Among the festive recreations to which our unexpected 
I arrival at Weilburg gave rise, we must not omit to men- 

tion the ceremony of christeuiDg the balloon, which took 
place the day previous to our departure: The Baron de 
Bibra, Grand Maitre des Eaux et For^ts, and the 
Colonel, Baron de Preen, being the godfathers; the 
Baroness de Bibra and the Baroness de Dungern, the 
godmothers, on the occasion. The balloon having been dts- 

I tended with air to the greatest size the dimensions of the 
place would admit, eight young ladies, in company with 
Mr. Green, entered within the gigantic sphere, and the 
name of " The Great Balloon of Nassau" having been 
bestowed by one of their number, Mdlle. Theresa, the 

' Some of these effusions which appeared most deserving of 
notice have been subjoined at the end of the volume, (^lee 
Appendix a.) 
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lovely and amiable daughter of tha Baron de I 
compaoied by a copioos libation of wine, the ceremony 
was ooacluded with a colIatioD, consistiDg of the remains 
of our stock of pro vis ion S, which bad been uncomamed at 
the time of our desceut. 

One other act of honourable atteution yet remains to 
be recorded. On the evening of the same day, the last 
we had to enjoy in the society of this courteous and hos- 
pitable population, it was resolved to signalize the occasion 
of our visit, and the agreeable intercourse to which it 
had given rise, by some more flattering display of favour 
than any we had yet experienced. A grand festival was 
consequently held in the principal chambers of the chief 
inn, which had been tastefully decorated for the purpose, 
and at which all the first personages of the town were 
assembled to meet us. After the dinner, or rather the 
supper had been concluded, and the mutual goodwill of 
the parties established by a general interchange of glasses, 
occasion was taken to pronounce a short disconrse iu Latin 
verse,* composed by M. Friedemann, Principal of the 
academic Gymnasium, in which a comparison is instituted 
between our late enterprise and others of a similar nature ; 
at the conclusion of which a crown of laurels was placed 
upon the head of Mr. Green, and his health with that of 
his companions proposed and drank amid general and 
repeated acclamatiooa. 

' See Appendix a. No, I, 



From sach an univeraal display of hospitality and kind- 
I Dees it wonid be difficult to single out any to whom in par- 
ticular our tbaoks are due: among those, however, whose 
station and circumstances entitle them to especial notice, 
were the Baron de Bibra, Grand Maitre des Eaux et 
Forfets; the Baron de Dnngern, Grand Ecuyer de son 
Altesse, pensionnS; the Colonel Baron de Preen, and 
their respective ladies; M, Hutschsteiner, Premier Con- 
seiller de M^decin; M. Giesse, Pi;emier Conseiller de 
Jnstice; M. Friedemann, Superior of the University, 
and M. Barbieax, likewise attached to the same estah- 
lishment, together with a variety of others, the mere 
repetition of whose names would prove but a little recom- 
pense for the kiudne.'is we received at their hands. 

Through the Baron de Bibra, likewise, we took the 
opportunity to present to His Highness the Duke of 
Nassau the flags * which accompanied the expedition, as 
a slight token of the hospitable reception we had expe- 



* Besides the usual national insignia, these flags displayed a 
serieB of allegorical representations descriptive of the rise and 
progress of aerostation. Independent, however, of any merit 
which they might possess from their execution or design, there 
was one circumstance in their history which rendered them in- 
valuable in the eyes of the aeronaut: they had already per- 
formed two hundred and twenty-one voyages in the air; having 
been the constant companions of Mr. Green's excursions ever 
since his fifth ascent, wherein he had the misfortune to lose Ml 
balloon and all it contained in the sea off Beechy Head, 
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rieaoed Jn his territories, with a request that tliey should 
be preserved in commemoration of the occnrrence, among 
the archives of the Ducal Palace at Weilburg, where 
they now lie alongside of that which half a centnry before 
M. Blanchard deposited in like manner, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of a like event. 

On the following morning, November 20th, at an early 
honr, we took leave of Weilburg and its hospitable inha- 
bitants, and set out for Coblentz on our way to Paris, 
whither it was now determined we should proceed. At 
Coblentz, where we arrived late the same evening, it was 
oar intention to purchase a carriage and having stripped it 
of its body, place the car containing the balloon and other 
accessories upon the springs, and in that guise, availing 
ourselves of the same conveyance, continue our journey 
by post. 

This, with some difficulty and the delay of a couple of 
days, we at length accomplished, and by a proper adjust- 
ment of the contents, fixing a temporary seat athwart, 
and protecting the whole with a covering of oil-cloth, 
constrncted as We considered, (how correctly will appear 
in the sequel,) a very convenient retreat for the accom- 
modation of such of the party as should be destined to 
enjoy it. Here also we parted from our companion Mr. 
Hollond, whose business requiring his immediate return 
to England, I gladly undertook to accompany the balloon 
to Paris. 

Accordingly, all our arrangements being at length 



rCompleted, early on the morning of the Mth, Mr. Green 
and myself again set out, intending to continue our 
I journey night and daj until we arrived at its con- 
I elusion. A series of misfortunes, however, appears to 
have awaited us from tiie very outset. The weather 
which had hitherto been particularly fine, considering the 
time of year, suddenly and completely broke up, and 
torrents of rain accompanied by powerful and piercing 
winds ushered in the morning of our departure. Its 
effects were soon but too perceptible upon our hastily 
constructed equipage. In the first place onr water-proof 
covering, but ill deserving the name, turned out no better 
than it should be ; in short, any thing but water-proof. 
Prepared merely with common size instead of varnish, 
the first half-hour's exposure to the rain completely di- 
vested it of every particle of dressing, and discovering a 
mere groundwork of canvass nearly as porous as netting, 
left us almost wholly nnprotected to " abide the pelting 
of the pitiless storm." Gusts of wind at every step like- 
wise poured in from all quarters, shaking our frail tene- 
ment to its inmost fastenings, and threatening every 
minute to deprive us of the nominal protection of the 
little covering which the rain had left us. To complete 
the comforts of our situation, scarcely had we quitted the 
town ere onr seat, which had been too slightly constructed 
for>the roads we were about to encounter, suddenly gave 
way beneath us, precipitately consigning us to the bottom 
of the car, where we lay for some time perdue among the 
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vnriDus articles with which that pari of th« conyeyance 
was plentifully bestrewed. 

As it was vain to think of trying to remedy these disas- 
ters in the country where we then were, otir only alterna- 
tive was to posh forward as fast as we could, until we 
should arrive at some place where we might obtain mate- 
rials to repair our shattered vehicle. It was not, how- 
ever, till the conclusion of the second, or rather the morn- 
ing of the third day, that we were able to accomplish this. 
At the-village of Thionville, where we bad been forced by 
the inclemency of the weather to pass the preceding 
night, we at length procured a quantity of common striped 
hollaud, the ooly atnlF we ooald find suited to the purpose. 
With this we completely covered in the whole machine, and 
having caused it to be stitched down on all sides, except 
a small opening in front, whereby to creep in and out, 
extended ourselves at full length upon some clean straw, 
which served to separate us from the balloon and other 
articles beneath, and in that condition prosecnted our 
journey; to the no small delight and astonishment of all 
the little boys and girls that, at every stage we came to, 
and every village we passed, flocked in numbers to greet 
us ; much edified no doubt by the spectacle we afforded 
them, though sadly at a loss to comprehend how a basket 
so heavy that four horses were scarcely sufficient to draw 
it, should have been able to convey us through the airto 
such a distance. In this manner, " Hen ! quantum mu- 
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tatns ab illo/' we continued our route to the French 
metropolis, sorrowfully contrasting our present with our 
late conveyance, and indulging in many a comparison be- 
tween the comforts of aerial and terrestrial travelling, 
n|uch, it must be confessed, to the advantage of the 
former. 

After journeying in this way for six long days and 
longer nights, we at length reached Paris, where new 
honours and a hospitable entertainment awaited our 
arrival.* 



Thus ended an expedition which, whether we regard 
the extent of country it passed over, the time wherein it 
was performed, or the result of the experiment for the 
sake of which it was undertaken, may fairly claim to be 
considered among the most interesting and important 
which have hitherto proceeded from the same source. 
Starting from London, and traversing the sea, which 
mere accident alone prevented from forming a more im- 

* Among the other testimonies of honourable distinction 
which the various scientific and other bodies in that city con- 
ferred upon us in respect of our undertaking, I must not for- 
get to mention the medal which was bestowed upon Mr. Green 
by the Society of the '* Academic de Tlndustrie Fran^aise," 
for his ingenious discovery of the guide-rope, with the princi- 
ples of which they expressed themselves perfectly satisfied. 
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portant feature in our route, in the short space of eighteen 
hours we performed a voyage which, including only those 
deviations we have since been enabled to ascertain, 
rather exceeds than falls short of an extent of five hundred 
British miles. 

It would be endless as well as useless, to enumerate all 
the places of name or notoriety, which a subsequent 
examination of the map, aided by the reports of oar 
appearance at different stations by the way, shewed us 
to have either passed over or approached at some 
period or other daring this extraordinary peregrination. 
A considerable portion of five kingdoms, England, 
France, Belgium, Prussian Germany, and the Duchy of 
Nassau; a long succession of cities, including London, 
Rochester, Canterbury, Dover, Calais, Cassel, Ypres, 
Courtray, Lille, Oudenarde, Tournay, Ath, Brussels, with 
the renowned fields of Waterloo and Jemmapes, Namnr, 
Li^ge, Spa, Malmedy, Coblentz, and a whole host of 
intermediary villages of minor note, were all brought 
within the compass of an horizon, which onr superior 
elevation and the various aberrations we experienced, 
enabled us to extend far beyond what might be expected 
from a mere consideration of the line connecting the 
two extremities of our route. 

To all this there was but one drawback, in the time of 
year in which the experiment was conducted, and which, 
by curtailing our daylight, devoted to the obscurity of 
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llHght aaUtrge aad iaterestiiig a portion of the espeditwa.' 
Over this, however, we had do coutroul ; ihe coostaut 
occupation of the balloon for the parposes of public 
exhibition during the summer months, left do chance of 
its being procurable at a better season of the year, espe- 
cially for a project such as onrs, the delermination of 
which as to time and distance was a matter of complete 
uncertainty. The excursion must therefore have been 
ondertaken as it was, or altogether abandoned ; of these 
alternatives Mr, Holland unhesitatingly preferred the 
former. 

Ere concluding this hasty narrative, a word or two is 
required concerning the success of that experiment which 
formed the main feature, as well as the chief object of 
the expedition. That object I have already stated to 
have been the verilloution, by proper trial, of the power 
of the guide-rope in determining the course of the balloon 
within certain restrictions, and the feasibility of its em- 
ployment under every aspect of circumstances, to such 
an extent as to render it a valuable and efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of the practical aeronaut. In both 
these respects 1 have no hesitation in declaring the success 
of the experiment to have been complete, and the disco- 
very itself one, the entire result of which, on the future 
progress of the art, it would be impossible at present to 
Miticipate. With such an instrument as this, there now 
teevM to be no limit to the powers of aerostation ; no 



boaticU to its 0plier9 of actiQO* AU tbe theoretuMd oUv. 
jeotUMMi which a hnnly c^osidemtioii q£ tha 9ie9«3 m^ht 
otkorwiae lia?e suggested, ^xpwJmn^t k^ ^ke^i fXQv^ 
to be erroneous ; and^ pertiiqpis» the best ill^jti^^^n tbai 
esu be afforded of the powerful ipfliieiioe whi^jbi tbis difr 
coirery is eapable of exporting in favour of the art is, thf^t 
flttd#r its auspices and with aU etheiir adiifi^ntagef^ ^ Ui^ 
extent we enjoyed them on the. late: oocfisioi^ J ^h^^ 
not feel the slightest diffidence in committing my9^;.te 
the conduct of the winds, with the intention of contini^ng 
my voyage until I had completed in my course the circuit 
4f tbe W4)rld itself. 



APPENDIX A. 

SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS PHENOMENA OBSERVABLE 
IN THE PRACTICE OP AEROSTATION. 
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The conveyance through the atmosphere by means of the 
balloon is a thing so entirely "sni generis," so essentially 
disliact in all its bearings from every other process with 
which we are acquainted, that no force of reasoning is of 
itself capable of awakening in the mind of an utter stran'- 
(fer to the art, any adequate notion of the peculiar pheno- 
mena which characterize this novel and interesting mode 
of transport. So devoid indeed may it be said to be of any 
of those analogies which in other matters serve to supply 
the place of actual experiment in determining the general 
resolts of new and untried combinations, that I am con- 
vinced if an individual were to set himself down with the 
intention of eudeavonring to picture in his imagination the 
.various circumstances and impressions which develop 
themselves in the practice of aerostation, with all the 
advantages which a thorough knowledge of the arts and 
sciences in general could contribute to his assistance, he 
would still arrive but at a very rough and imperfect repra- 
sentation of the r<^al nature of the case iu question. With 
1^ few opportunities of forming a more correct estimate 
^y personal experience, it is not to be wondered at should 
h3 



icb i^orance be round to prevail upon this bead, even 
amongst those who seem at least to lake the strongest 
interest in its details. 

Much of this obscurity, it is true, niigbt have been 
removed, and the mysteries of the art brought within 
the reach of ordinary inquirers, had the experience 
of others been but turned to its proper account, and 
rendered available to tbe purposes of general infor- 
mation. Unluckily, however, both for (he interests 
of aerostation and the credit of its votaries, this has not 
been the case, either to the extent or in the manner 
likely to prove beneficial to the cause for which it is 
required. Indeed so far from having contributed to elu- 
cidate, I am sorry to say that it is to the conduct of its 
professors in general that may be traced the greater part 
of those erroneous impressions that have so long con- 
tiuued to infloence the public opinion in regard of all 
matters appertaining to the subject of onr present in- 
quiry. Following a pursuit which, however at present its 
frequency and our own more enlightened notions may have 
enabled us to appreciate more justly, in the earlier stages 
of its practice must have almost appeared to border upon 
the marvellous, and indebted for their gains to the cele- 
brity which the wonders they were supposed to have wit- 
nessed and the dangers they were reputed to have incurred, 
were in their opinion the readiest means of obtaining, a 
more natural than creditable propensity to amplification 



ipcars to have guided the majority even of those whose 
I Mlvenliires without such exaggeration would have entitled 
ihem tu a fair share uf worldly honours and of worldly 
f ^moneration. The spirit of emulation coming in aid of 
incentives already, of themselves, sufficiently powerful, 
there are really no bounds to the extravagance and abaar- 
dity of the tales which have been put in circalatiou by the 
different members of this high-flying comuianity, iu illus- 
tration or defence, each of their own particular exploits.* 
But in truth, for all kinds of imposition, the present, 
above all other pursuits, affords the most especial facilities. 
£xercised almost invariably alone, or If in company, with 
, individuals whose tastes and interests alike would rather 
lead them to favour than impugn the credit of whatever 
it might be thought desirable to allege, and carried on 
in realms of space, far beyond the reach of human ob- 
servation, where not an eye exists to witness, or an ear to 
overhear them, the opportunities for the institution of 
error are no less boundless than the means of conviction 
.are limited and incomplete. Even the very region to 
which the operations of the aeronaut are devoted con- 



" From this charge I feel it a duty, most unequivocally to 
exempt Mr. Green, wlio, I am bound to confess, has at all 
times testified the alrongeal antipathy to all species of fabrica- 
tion, and indeed has ever shewn himself much more mclined 
to undervalue than exaggerate tiie peculiarities of the profes- 
Hon lie has so long and so ably supported. 
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duces towards the same conclusion, and, rich ii 
for llie marvellous, tends no less to encourage the deve- 
lopment of the passion than to administer to its snpport, 
facilitate its exercise, and shelter its mal- practices. 

With inducements, therefore, equal to their opportuni- 
ties, it is not surprising that the cultivators of aerostation 
as a profession should frequently have availed themselves 
of the peculiarities of their situation, and occasionally 
transgressed tlio bounds of strict veracity in the endea- 
vour to raise themselves in the estimation of an over- 
credulous end enthusiastic public. Some of the fictions 
which have proceeded from this source are mere exag- 
gerations of sensations and effects, either observable in 
the ordinary course of aerial navigation, or which the ad- 
venturers conceived would be the results of certain situa- 
tions, and in order to induce the belief of their having 
been in those situations, feigned themselves to have expe- 
rienced. Of this nature are the many tales of wonderful 
impressions produced, and extraordinary sufi'erings en- 
dured in the attempt to penetrate into tbe mystic regions 
of upper air to an extent beyond the ordinary course of 
aeronautical adventure. Some of these are ludicrous 
enough, and display in their construction no bad example 
of tbe " danger of possessing a little science." 

One gentleman, for instance, whose name out of respect 
to the survivors of a respectable family we Iiesitate to 
repeat, asserts that upon one occasion, in company with 



Ilis Mio, he dscended to sacb an elevation that the «-rillkI«B 
of fais face l>ad entirely disappeared iLrou^k the preter- 
natnral disteDsisa of his skin, and to the astonishment of 
his companion, although long past hia grand climacteric, 
be had actually begun to assume the aspect and ap- 
pearance of bis former youth ! 

Another of these aspiring heroes, influenced no doubt, 
by the same motives, aud unwilling to be outdone in the 
face of aerostatic notoriety, positively declares that be had 
risen to such a height that bis head, swollen by the dimi- 
nished pressure, had become so macb enlarged, that he 
could no longer wear his hat ; while a third, out-herod- 
iog Herod, and soaring In imagination as in the realms of 
space, actually rises so high that he is unable to keep his 
hat from tumbling over his eyes, so much has his head 
become contracted by the extraordinary consequences of 
so unusual an elevation \ All these and others of a simi- 
lar nature, are as I have before said, either exaggerations 
ofexistingoranticipationsofprobableresnlts, and owe their 
prigln to imperfect analogies or inconclnsive reasoning. 
In the former Instance, for example, the gentleman so 
marvellously regenerated had no doubt witnessed the ex- 
periment of the restoration of a withered pear beneath 
the exhausted receiver of a pneumatic machine, and 
I without sufficient investigation hastily concluded that were 
I be placed In circumstances of similar rarefaction he wonld 
f course BsJ)ibit..dmilar^,ptenpmena, An essential in- 
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greJienthi the fact he had, however, overlooked, i 
the imperviona nature of the rind of the pear. He « 
not aware, or perhaps did not reflect, that the expansion, 
by means of which the wrinkles in the frnit were made to 
vanish, was not owing merely to the diminQtion of atmo- 
spheric pressnre "per se," bat to the resistance afforded 
to the escape of the included gas by the impermeability of 
the receptacle in which it was inclosed. For the gentle- 
man to have rendered himself liable to the same reanlt, it 
is absolntely necessary that he should not only have var- 
nished the akin of bis face, but even that of all the rest of 
his body besides. In the same manner as the preceding, 
the remaining examples we have above quoted, owe their 
origin to mistaken analogies between vulgar experiments 
in the receiver of an air-pump, and the supposed conse- 
quences of an exposure to a similar diminution of pressure 
in the open air ; the fallacy of the conclusion will be 
exposed further on, when we come to treat of the real 
effects of atmospheric rarefaction. 

In the construction of these fables, a certain degree of 
allowance maybe made formen, who having really ascend- 
ed to considerable elevations without having experienced 
results equal to their expectations, and not possessing 
science enough to account for their absence, thought that 
they would not be credited by the world were they simply 
to state the real circumstances of the case, and accord- 
ingly felt themselves compelled in self-defence to feign 
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oooarrence of all those sensations and resnlts wliieA 
/ expected, and believed the rest of the world would 
ikewise expect them, to have encoaDtered bad they reaii 
Kmrrived at the elevation they either had, (or wonld have 
the credit of having) attained. To a certain extent, there- 
fore, an error of judgment may be said to have been the 
principal ingredient in the fabrication of tales of this 
I nature, and a little encase is, therefore, to be made fur men 
f who, in deceiving the world may, it is jnst barely possible, 
I* fcave likewise contributed to deceive themselves. No snch 
' consideration, however, is due to the authors of another 
species of fabrication, which, originating in the same desire 
of self-aggrandizement, has been put forth as having oc- 

Icnrred, without even the slightest foundation in truth, and 
in defiance even of their own knowledge and conviction 
of its impossibility. 
The following example will best serve to illustrate the 
lq>ecies of imposture here alluded to. I have selected it 
Oat of a great many of a similar description, because the 
adventure to which it refers is a very favourite one, both 
with the public and the profession, having been asserted 
by or attributed to almost all the celebrated aeronauts in 
Bucceasiou. It was first related to me many years ago by 
the same gentleman, who was the subject of the marvel- 
lous act of regeneration before alluded to, (whose name 
for reasons there specified I have already declined men- 
tioning,) as having actually occurred to himself; since 
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I time I liave tiebrd it frequently repeated both i 
atlusiou to him and a variety of other persons; and Uiat 
too, even in despite of ttieir own most streDuoos disavowal. 

The adventure alluded to is suppoaed to have taken 
place on the occasion of a rent appearing in the silk of 
the balloon, while at a great elevation in the air, and 
wbich the individual ia stated to have repaired by climb- 
ing along the network, and tying the opening with his 
pocket handkerchief. 

To an ordinary or unreflecting auditor there is nothing 
abont this incident calculated to produce any suspicion of 
its truth, beyond that which the difficulty of the proceed- 
ing, and the extraordinary intrepidity reqnired to accom- 
plish it, might be likely to awaken. To one, however, ac- 
quainted with the common principles of the art, or at all 
inclined to enter into a minute investigation of the affair, 
a variety of circumstances immediately suggest themselves, 
all, or indeed any one of which is sufficient to prove the 
whole a falirication. It will, 1 think, afford some enter- 
tainment to the reader, as well as serve to illustrate a few 
of the leading features of the art, if we examine a little 
more minutely into the nature of the circnmstances here 
alluded lu. 

In the first place then, one thing is pretty clear; namely, 
that in order to have given occasion for the attempt at all, 
the existence of the fissure must have been positively 
known to the aeruniuit. Now such a discovery could not 
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have been made by him tohUe in the air aniess the «i 
were iu the lower portion of the balloon, that being id 
fact the only part visible to an individual seated in the 
car. It is true that certain phenomena, as for instance a 
rapid and unaccountable depressioa in tbe course of the 
machine, might have led him to conjecture that some such 
accident bad occurred, in some part of tbe balloon beyond 
the reach of his vision. Upon such uncertain grounds, 
however, I hardly think any man in his senses would 
dream of resorting to so perilous and precarious an ex- 
pedient, aa that of attempting to mount the slippery and 
fragile sides of such a globe in such a situation in order to 
submit to personal inspection an extent of surface amount- 
ing to many thousand square feet, so small a portion of 
which, from the spherical nature of the object, would ever 
be visible to him at once. Nor indeed would he have time 
for such au operation, were he even disposed to attempt 
' it. With such a rent in the most material part of the 
balloon, the escape of gas would have been such, that 
long before he could have concluded his operations, the 
balloon would have reached the ground ; tbe more especi- 
ally as it must have been in the act of descending, and 
that too rapidly, to have produced in his mind the suspi- 
cion of the accident and have impressed him with the 
necessity for taking the steps above-mentioned tu arrest 
I Its progress. Were tbe rent alluded to therefore otber- 
t wUe diaii in the inferior hemisphere of the balloon, the 



deteoti<Mi could not bave been made by the aeronant 
daring the term of his IligLt. 

Now, it is hardly credible that the knowledge of the 
existence of a rent which it could be thought necessary 
to repair at such a risk, could have been obtained jjrefioMS 
to starting ; as I hardly think any one would be likely to 
have deferred the operation of closing it, when it could be 
done with perfect ease and safety, until a period when so 
many difficulties and so much danger must have attended 
its execution. The probability, therefore, is strongly in 
favor of the supposition that the rent would have been in 
the lower part of the balloon. But it must be observed 
that an aperture in such a part of the machine is by no 
means a matter attended with much danger, or involving 
any very serious consequences either to the safely of the 
aeronaut or even the continuance of his llight. The gas, 
by its ascensive nature, always remains in the upper part 
of the balloon, unless when so much rarilied by its eleva- 
tion in the atmosphere as to occasion it to occupy and 
distend the entire of the silken sphere ; in which case, so 
far from being detrimental, such an opening would be 
rather likely to prove beneficial, especially amoog the 
aeronauts of the "olden time," when the neck of the 
balloon was wont to be kept closed during the progress 
of the aerial voyage. Indeed, I have known persons 
(Mr. Green among the number), who have commenced 
their ascent with holes in that part ol' the balloon, cer- 
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dnly much lar^r than could have been closed by a 
handkerchief, without either anticipating or e:\peneDcing 
tny considerable iiii pediment to iheir proceedings. Such 
Bn opening does, in fact, at all times exist in the neck 
of the balloon under the best system of aerostation, 
■nd no issue ever proceeds from it, except when the 
Iwlloon has become fully distended by the expansion of 
-the included gas ; to answer which emergency, and supply 
the place of tlie valve in case of accident or defaalt in 
the action of that part of the apparatus, is the special 
object of its being so disposed. In the lower hemisphere 
of the balloon, therefore, the occurrence of such an 
'accident T^ ould not be of serious moment; certainly not 
sticb as to authorise the adoption of such perilous means 
for its reparation : in any other part of the machine 
its presence would, as we have already proved, have been 
as much beyond his knowledge as the remedy would have 
been beyond his skill. For the sake of further eluci- 
dation of the question, we will, however, suppose that 
the aeronaut was aware of the existence of ancli an 
accident, either in the upper or lower surfaces of the 
balloon, and in the former case mad enough, or in the 
latter foolish enough, to attempt to repair it ; still were be 
to undertake the steps he would fain have us believe, a 
variety of obstacles, by their nature insurmountable, 
would eflectually prevent him from accomplishing or eveo 
approaching the object uf his exertions. In (he firat 
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'place, it %ill be observed tfaat the uel-work, By i 
wbich be is supposed to Lave made bi$ wav, although, iu 
its oggregAtc, sufficiently strong lo support the utmost 
weight required of it, is yet composed hat of slight iila' 
ments, far from sufficient to sustain the weight of a man 
in their separate and individual capacities. In the next 
place, this net-work, such as it is, does not reach down to 
the hoop, but when within about ten or twelve feet of 
the car (according to its size), merges into simple conls, 
which, tending towards the hoop as towards a common 
centre, furm the connection between these portions of the 
machine. Along this interval, therefore, the aeronaut 
would have bad to proceed ere be attained (he netting, 
without turthev support, either for hands or feet, than 
what was afforded by the slender cords that lay stretched, 
in the direclioii of his progress, and nearly parallel, 
between them. Now, this wonderful progression, if ever 
it were to be done at all to any distance, mnst hare been 
done on the exterual surface of the netting, and not on 
that side next the balloon. This is ascertained from the 
consideration of the great pressure (no less than the 
whole weight of the appended apparatas) exerted by the 
parietes of the balloon aguinst the net-work which encloses 
it, to such an e?ttent that it is very qaestionable whether 
any person could long exist, much less exercise his loco- 
motive fuDDtions, in sach a situation. On the outward 
aide of the netting, therefore, it is clearly necessary that 
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lonltl liave proceeded. Now tLe balloon, as is wdl 
known, is a sphere of no small dimensions, and attached 
so near the car that the coeds which cunoect them by 
means of the net-work and hoop start out from the latter 
at an angle, (when the balloon is inflated) not many 
degrees inferior to a right angle, and continue in that 
direction to a distance varying as tlie semi-diameter of the 
sphere ; say, at the least, from fifteen to twenty feet. All 
this space then would the adventurer have bad to traverse, 
with his hack downwards, nearly horizontally extended, 
without accommodation for his hands or feet, beyond a few 
simple cords scarcely sufficient to support his weight, 
and in that awkward and constrained position proceed to 
perform an operation which, after all, would be both im- 
practicable and insufficient to the end proposed, inasmuch 
as no rent of any magnitude, against which the whole 
pressure of an inflated balloon was exerted, could be 
effectually closed by the hand, or if closed, effectually 
[■fp nfined by a pocket handkerchief. 

I^Id all this enquiry, it will be perceived we have 
' gone upon the supposition that a certain line of pro- 
ceedings, which it would have been necessary (o adopt, 
would be attended by certain difliculties, which it would 
have been necessary to overcome. There is one con- 
sideration, however, to which we have not yet adverted, 
which would render all these proceedings nugatory, and 
by which all those difficulties would become at once cou- 
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rerteil into impossibilities. We all know that tbe ballooa 
maiDtainii its particalar form and position in tbe atmos- 
pbere owing to tbe peculiar attachment of a certain 
weigbt. Wberever tbat weight be appended will always 
be the bottom of tbe apparatus, and above tbat weight 
and at snch a distance as the connecting cordage will 
allow, the balloon mnst always remain. Wben the balloon 
is in that collapsed condition, in which it must have been 
with a rent tike that in qnestion, this distance will vary 
at halt from ten to fifteen feet; an interval which mast 
at all times and under all circnmstaDces hate ever con- 
tinued to separate the aeronaut from the adjacent surface 
if the balloon. To advance along the net-work in the 
hope of reaching a more favorable station would be vain. 
Such an attempt would merely change the line of gravi- 
tation; the balloon, in the same form and at the same 
distance, would still hover above his head : like the 
sqairrel in the cage, he would continue to advance 
without gaining a single step, or getting a whit nearer to 
the object of his wishes. All that he would effect would 
be merely to turn the balloon in tbe air, the spot where 
he clung to ever remaining the lowest, until having 
nearly reversed the machine, the former would most likely 
make its escape from the netting through the larger inter- 
stices of that portion of it which, when tbe balloon is 
in its proper position, is to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the car below. 
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ClaoH then would be the result of any attempt tu mDDnt 
e sides of a balloon while poised in the atmosphere, and 
Aich proves Ibe impracticability of the undertaking as 
larly as we have already shewn that if it were feasible 
I would still have been inadequate to the purpose for 
Ifcich it was designed. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
may be considered as an entire fabrication, and 
ards a. very singular instance of the number of errors 
4iich may be embraced in one false statement. No less 
, eiffhi circumstances, the majority of which are 
listacles insurmountable by human means, appear in 
array to prove the impossibility of this seemingly simple 
assertion; viz, the ignorance of the occurrence of the 
fissure in a part of the balloon where its presence 
would require the operation alluded to ; — - the incapa- 
bility of performing it in time to prevent the descent of 
the balloon ; — the insufficiency of the net-work to support 
the partial disposition of bis weight; — the distance he 
would have to traverse upon single cords before he would 
reach the netting; — the horizontal position in which he 
must have proceeded with his back downward, or the pres- 
sure (say no less than five hundred weight,) which he 
would have had to encounter in case he endeavoured to 
make his way between the netting and the silk; — the 
difficulty of performing the operation in the awkward 
position he must have occupied ;^its inefficacy to produce 
the desired result even if practicable; and to crown all, 
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(IiQ Uialus which, utving Id the form and pusition uf tlie 
relative parts of the ntachiae impressed od them by the 
immutable laws of gravitation, must ever have continued 
to oppose au unconquerable impediment to the execution 
of his design. 

It would be needless to multiply examples upon this 
score; enough has already been adduced to prove the 
utter disregard to truth which has generally signalised 
the contributions of the professors of aerostation, and 
cuDsequently the little reliance which can be placed upon 
tiieir assertions, more especially when the mysteries of 
the art, if we may be allowed the expression, are made 
the subject of their commnnications. To remedy this 
defect, in as far as in us lies, and display the phenomena 
of aerostation in their proper colours, is the object of the 
present appendix. For this purpose we shall endeavour 
to pourtray in the order in which they occur the most pro- 
minent of the impressions observable in the practice of 
the art, accompanying each with as correct an explanation 
of its origin and cause as it is in our power to afford. 

The flrst thing then which strikes the incipient aero- 
naut in the outset of his career is the sense of extraordi- 
nary quiesceuce which immediately ensues upon the dis- 
missal of the machine from the ground. No matter how 
agitated the balloon before its departure, no matter how 
violent the circumstances under which the ascent is ef- 
fected, the moment the last hold upon the solid earth is 
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off, all is perfect repose and stillness the most pro- 
ind. The creaking of the car, the rustling of the silk, 
the heavy lurching of the distended sphere swayed to and 
fro by the breeze, and shifting its load with sodden and 
energetic motion, despite the efforts of the individaals 
who are stmggting to retain it, all have ceased in an in- 
stant, and are snoceeded by a degree of tranquillity so 
intense, as for a moment to absorb all other considerations, 
and almost confuse the mind of the voyager from the sud- 
denness of the change, and its apparent incompatibility 
with the nature of the enterprise in which he is embarked. 
Unprepared for such a result, or occupied perhaps in 
other reflexions, the unpractised tyro is seldom in fact 
conscious of the exact moment of his departure, and 
instances are not infreqnent in which the aeronaut has 
been so far deceived by the unexpected serenity of the 
tuation as to have been transported to a very consider- 
able elevation, without being aware that the act of separa- 
Hon had been effected, until it became forced upon his 
aotice by the fast fading voices of the assembled populace 
(dteering his ascent.* 

A remarkable instance of this occurred to Mr. Charles 
Green in his first ascent, which took place on the occasion of 
the coronation of His Majesty George IV. Oppressed with thS 
lieat of the day and the fatigue he had previously encountered, 
as he sat in the car waiting the sound of the gun that was to 
indicate the moment of his departure, he requested his friendi 
who were holding the balloon to allow it to raise itself a little. 
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Recalled to tbe knowledge uf liis sitnatioii, a sadden 
and most natural impulse at first leads tbe aeroaaat t» 
look forward ; nothing however appearing iu the direction 
in which habit has almost unconsciously impelled him to 
direct his gaze, his eye insensibly assumes a dowmward 
course, and he becomes at once assailed with a mass of 
observations and reflections, among which, astonishmeDt 
at the unusual tranquillity that accompanies alterations so 
rapid aud so remarkable, is one of the most prominent. 
Without an effort on the part of the individual, or appa- 
rently on that of the machine in which he is seated, the 
whole face of nature seems to be undergoing some violent 
and inexplicable transformation . Insensible of motion from 
any direct impression on himself, and beholding the fast 
retreating forms, the rapidly diminishing size of all those 
objects which ao lately were by his side, an idea, almost 
amounting to conviction involuntarily seizes upon his mind, 
that the earth with all its inhabitants had, by some unac- 
countable effort of nature, been suddenly precipitated from 

that he might enjoy the fresh air ubove the heaJa of the crowd, 
that hemmed him in on all sides. Id endeavouring to comply 
with his request the assistaitta accidentally let the cords slip 
from their hands. Disengaged from its hold the balloon imme- 
diately and rapidly commenced its ascent, wiLliout the slightest 
knowledge on the part of Mr. Oreen, who had just sat down to 
repose himself, and had actually reached a considerable eleva- 
tion ere he was made sensible of the fact by hearing the united 
shouting of the multitude, accompanied by the expected dis- 
charge of the cannon, which almost miraculously took place in 
the same instant. 
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i hold, nud was in the act of slipping away frorau 
his feet into the raurkj' recesses of some unfathomable 
abyss below. Every thing in fact but liimself, seems to 
have been suddenly endowed with motion, and in the con- 
fusion of the moment, tlie novelty of his situation and the 
rapidity of his ascent, he almost feels as if, the usual coqi- 
miinity of sentiment between bis mind and body having' 
been dissolved, the former alone retained the conscious- 
ness of motion, whereof the latter had by some eztra- 

dinary interference been, suddenly and unaccountably 
leprived. 

Although the absence of all tlie ordinary effecis of 
motion upon the human frame continues to mark the 
progress of the aeronaut at all elevations, and throughout 
the whole of his career, the peculiarity of his situation in 
that respect is never so forcibly urged upon his notice as 
in the commencement of the ascent (when the contrast 
between his late and present condition is freshest in his 
mind), and, though in a slighter degree, during those de- 
pressions Mhich occasionally take place in the course of 
the voyage, when the balloon happens to be brought into 
closer contact with the surface of the earth beneatb. 

I have already adverted (page 37,) in the preceding 
narrative, to the peculiarly delightful sensations that attend 
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such situations. 
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by no means the least striking, those which arise from the 
consciousness of rapid motion, unattended by those effects 



by wbici), in all other ciroumstances, it is ever kuov 
distinguifilieiJ. No part, in fact, of the whole career of 
the aeronaat bears so strong a resemblance to flight, or 
more truly appears to realize the sensations we some- 
times experience in our dreams, when elevated in fancy 
to the enjoyment of that dehcious occupation. Here 
that the reality of the case is most strongly forced upon 
notice, and the mind awakened by all the various si 
toms of the rapid progression of the atmospheric current ■ 
which he floats — the sounds of its resistance, issiiing as it 
were out of the very bowels of the earth — the agitation of 
the trees — the varying tints of the upper surface of the 
woods and meadows as tbev bend simultaneonsly beneath 
the blast — the rapid retrocession of all the known fixed 
and stable objects upon the plain beneath — together with 
the ever-changing features of the scene ; all indications 
undeniable of the reality of his progress, which every 
foot he recedes from the vicinity of the earth only tends 
to weaken and impair. Truly conscious of his motion, 
here it is that he is most strongly impressed with the ab- 
sence of its ordinary effects, and feels the novelty and de- 
light of a situation which in no other manner can he ever 
be made to experience. As he rises, this feeling disap- 
pears, and he ceases to derive any extraordinary impression 
1^ from the peculiarity of his situation, because, not being 

^^ made sensible of the real state of the case from observation 

^^ft and reflection, he perceives no reason to suspect that there 
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i/and consequently aiiR'era no peculiar a« 
or surprise from tbe absence of its ordinary eflects, 

That tbe body should thus, in a manner, be insensible 
to the elfecta of motion in a balloon, will not, perhaps, be 
deemed so surprising vhen we come to consider what are 
tbe means by which alone these effects are in ordinary 
cases made apparent to the human frame. As this is a 
new field of enquiry, for aught that I am aware of, tbe 
reader will excuse our taking a more minute review of it 
than, under other circumstances, we should perhaps feel 
ourselves anthoriaed in hazarding. 

In tbe pursuance of tbts enquiry, then, it is necessary to 
be observed, that the human body is composed of a variety 
of different materials, of different specific gravities, and 
endowed with different degrees of sensibility to pressure, 
or other disturbing causes, to which they may happen to 
be subjected. When these are set in motion all together, 
by one and the same impelling force, a very considerable 
disarrangement of their relative positions must ensue, or 
else a proportionably great resistance to that disarrange- 
ment, where tbe parts are so circumstanced as not to he 
able to change their position in obedience to the general 
impulse. 

To make this clearer by an example, if a tray contain- 
ing a variety of different sized globules of lead or other 
heavy material, varying in dimensions from a grain of 
sand to a four-pounder, be placed at one end of a long 
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table or board tixeil borizontally, and witli a sudden 
be made to slide for«ard tuwards the otlier, a marked 
difference will immediately take place io tbeir relative 
positiunB from tbat in which they were placed at first. 
The larger and beavier balls, unable to acquire the same 
rate of motion, in tlie same space of time, and through the 
medium of the same impulse, will immediately fall a 
little behind the others, and all, more or less in propor- 
tion to their particular vis inertia, suffer a retrocession 
or loss of place, owing to ihe snddenness wherewith the 
first principles of motion had been attempted to be com- 
municated to them. Were these objects so disposed 
as not to be able to display the influence of the sadden 
acquirement of motion, by a change of place, (as for in- 
stance, if they were all connected together by elastic 
ligatarea, or imbedded in glutinous strata), the motion thus 
impeded would necessarily resolve itself into a reaction 
among the parts, prodacing unequal degrees of pressure, 
or communicating unequal shocks (where any liberty for 
motion was allowed} to the adjacent portions of the medium 
in which they were located. Now, this is exactly the 
situation in which the parts of the human body exist, and 
which we have sought to represent in the previous ex- 
ample, by the more familiar illustration of the leaden 
globules.* Prevented by their structure and combination 
• The reason for our selecting that material as an agent in 
the experiment, is merely on account of its weiglit, to avoid as 
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following the coarse they would assume, if allowed 
to act in obedience to the laws of motion, all the motive 
energy with which they have been endowed is necessarily 
resolved into reaction, and being various ia amount and 
rarioasly exerted, produces a disagreeable pressure orten- 
lency to disturbance of the condition in which tbe parts 
iturally exist when in a state of repose. 
To this disturbance then, 1 am inclined to attribute the 
oductiou of the sense of motion in the human frame, 
which may thus be considered as merely a new mode of 
operation in the sense of feeling, or rather perhaps of that 
sixth sense discovered by our celebrated physiologist Sir 
Charles Bell, by means of which the mind takes cogni- 
zance of the relative positions of the different parts of the 
body without the instrumentality of the organs of sight or 
feeling. 
L. Now we learn by the laws of dynamics that all bodies, 
' without regard to their specific gravities, move with equal 
velocities under the same active impulse in an unresisting 

much aa possible the influence of the resistance of the atmos- 
phere in checkiog the tendencies of the difierent objects to follow 
the course pointed out for them by the laws of projectiles. In 
the application of the example to the human body, no such 
consideration is required, as all the parts united ia one common 
mass are by their nature protected from all such interference, 
except upon their external surface; and even fi-om that they 
L are by the peculiar characteristics of the art, exempt in the 
jirocess of aerostation. 



medium ;* tlie only difference observable in their oondaot 
bein^ in the ien^h of time required ere their powers of 
passive resistance be overcome, and they be brought 
to display the whole resnlt of the motive force applied ; 
aa may be seen upon reference to the experiment which 
we have already adduced in illustration of the subject ; 
wherein, after the first derangement of the relative posi- 
tions of the objects on the tray ; occasioned by the first in- 
duction of motion, no further derangement will be obser- 
vable so long as the rate at which they are propelled 
remains the same. As it is upon this derangement alone 
ihat depends the sense of motion, one point in the train 
of consequences then becomes established, namely that 
no sensation will be awakened in any individual so long 
as the motion to which he is subjected is nniform. 

Again, were those changes of motion, (to which we have 
above alluded as being the only causes of the derange- 
ments that awaken the sense of motion) to take place in 
such a manner as not to be productive of those derange- 



* Altliough A vacuum and an unresisting medium are not 
exactly the same thing, yet as regards their influence in the 
laws of motion they may be considered as similar. The different 
internal parts of the human frame for instance are not seated 
" in vacuis," yet the influence which the medium wherein they 
are situated exerts upon them, disappears wlien/air/y in motion, 
all the parts observing the same rate and therefore affording no 
grounds for interference. 



meets, then wonld the epochs of those changes, like ttie 
others fail in being noticed, and the whole career of the 
individual, however varied, pass without the slightest 
consciousness of motioa on his part. To this effect all that 
is requisite is the observance of a certain rate in the in- 
duction of those chaoges, whereby the vires inerti<e of 
the different parts are overcome, and all are made to 

NQommence their career of equal motion at the same 
^me. By a slow and gradual process alone this may be 
accomplished ; for, however there is a limit to the quick- 
ness with which bodies will take upon themselves a given 
state of motion, there is no such limit in the opposite di- 
rection ; if you proceed to invest two unequal bodies 
I with equal motions too rapidly, you will disturb their rela- 
tive positions by investing the lighter with the full amount 
of motion, before you have entirely overcome the passive 
resistance of the heavier ; but if you proceed ever so slowly 
|o the same end, you will never produce a derangement of 
<heir relative positions by investing either with the full 
amount of motion before the other. Accordingly, to resort 
<Hice more to our favourite illustration, if the tray of ob- 
jects above mentioned were to be advanced gradually and 
f jth proper regard to their several exigencies, tbe utmost 
lODticeivable rate of motion might be obtained, preserved, 
altered, abolished, and renewed ad itifinitum without the 
slightest derangement in the relative position of the dif- 
ferent component parts. It is almost unnecessary to add 
^at were an individual placed in the same circumstances, 
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the different parls of kis body would observe the same 
laws and exhibit the same result ; the consequence of 
which is, thai under such circumstances, the sense of 
motion would not be awakened at all, and the irreguli 
as the uniform progression pass equally unheeded 
unknown.* 



• The adoption of the preceding theory of the sense of 
tion will, I believe, afford a clue to the solution of certain phy- 
siological phenomena, which have long' puzzled the world, and 
which, although not exactly pertaining to the present subject, yet, 
33 being corroborative of the theory by which it is sought to be 
illustrated, we may perhaps be excused for noticing; ( allude 
to the sickness experienced at sea, in the exercise of the swing, 
in the revolutions of the waltz and other movements of a 
similar description, and productive of similar results. From 
what has been said above, we perceive that the sense of motion 
and its immediate cause, the derangement of parts are not 
always attendant upon actual motion, but merely observable in 
consequence and during the continuance of certaiu interrup- 
tions. But tlie derangements alluded to, and consequently the 
sense of motion to which they give rise, are not capable of 
being excited to a very high pilch of enei^ by every species of 
interruption which may occur to call them into action. From 
the very nature of the construction of the human frame, these 
derangements of the parts can never without actual oi^nic 
lesion take place to any very considerable extent ; and conse- 
quently the sense of motion, as we really find to be the case, 
cannot be capable of great intensity. Like many other corpo- 
real (and indeed all mental) impressions however, the deficiency 
in intensity of action, may be amply supplied by the protracted 
continuance of its effects : as an illustration of which in ana- 
logous cases, I need only cite the action of most medicines, for 
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Now this ia exactly the situation in which the aeroDant 
b placed. From the moment the balloon quits the ground 
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itance, that of the emetic principle, upon the stomach, which, 
unaltered in its iDtensity, does not begin to act until the parts 
have for some time been subjected to its influence. In the 
Bame manner the derangements which give rise to the sense of 
motion may be, and frequently are, by the increased duration 
of their action, brought to exhibit very powerful and impressiye 
coDBequences. To produce that increased duration of action, it 
is necessary that the sense of motion be supported by a course 
of interruptions, occurring at such intervals as will not allow 
the parts to recover from the effects of one deranging- influence 
before they have been subjected to another. That tliis is the 
case as regards alternating motions, tliose for instance by which 
Bea-sickness is produced, does not require to be illustrated; 
the interruptions, by means of which the sense of motioa is 
maintained, are here sufficiently palpable. With respect to 
irotatory motion, however, the action of the deranging causes 
may not perhaps be quite so evident. Nevertlieless, though 
more obscure, they are not less decided, and if any thing still 
more energetic in their effects. As all bodies in motion when 
uninfluenced by disturbing causes, tend to proceed in right 
lines, the motion of bodies conveyed in the direction of a curve, 
may be considered as really compounded of incessant interrup- 
tion to the rectilinear course, which the laws of nature incline 
them to pursue, So far, therefore, from being exempt from 
disturbance by the apparent equability of their motions, the 
parts of a body revolving round a centre are even still more iu- 
cessanlly liable to the deranging agency than where they are 
absolutely made to alternate, even with violence, between two 
estremes in opposite directions. 

To the protracted duration of the sense of motion then, I am 
iclined to attribute all those cases where distressiug symptoms 
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DBufifB return to earth agaiu, nuthiag ever befallG (except 
from accidental collision,) wliicli cao or does produce a 
change of motion sufficiently rapid to awaken the percep- 
tion of his progress. Changes it is true do occur both in 
the rate and direction of his course. Alterations in bis 
elevation are continually taking place with more or less 
rapidity, which occasionally require to be checked witli 



follow t)ie infliction of certain movements. To this supposition 
all the phenomena are reconcileable. Here we see the reason 
why a heafy lurching motion, the heaving of a ship at aea, 
for instance, but still more, the rotatory motion (in which 
the disturbing influence is not only protracted, but incessant) 
is always attended by greater distress than a short, quick, 
alternating motion, however long continued, where the impetus 
of tile parts becomes arrested before they have experienced the 
full amount of disturbance, and where, constantly oscillating on 
either side of their natural condition, they are never either long 
or far from the means of recovery. We also see tlie reason why 
in a rotatory movement the larger the circle in which the parts 
are conveyed, the less the distress ; the tangent in which they 
tend to fly off more nearly coinciding with the segment of the 
curve in which they are detained. Thus, revolving rapidly on 
one foot, after the manner of the pirouette, is quicker in induc- 
ing nausea than performing the gyration in a larger space, to 
those who are unused to either. The manner also in which 
habit enables the individual to withstand the effects of the 
motion'fe is also strongly in accordance with the principles of 
the above explanation, and might be illustrated by many ana- 
logies with other physical impressions, but that I fear I have 
already too long trespassed upon the patience of the reader in 
a matter which is foreign to the present subject, and in which, 
therefore, it is very possible he may not feel an equal interest. 
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iDsiderable promptitade by a liberal discharge of gas and 
few seconds are freqneDtly auiiicient to make a 
difference of some thousand feel in the level of bis course ; 
yet the changes, striking as they may be, are never accom- 
plished with that degree of iuipetaosity which is neces- 
to awaken a sensation of their effects. Currents 
of different velocities and different bearings are also 
constantly encountered. But the matual action of cnr- 
rents of air is never sudden: their bounds are not fixed 
by certain lines, like those of the more solid substances, 
nor are the changes which may take place in them, even 
though conducing to direct opposition, ever so decidedly 
marked and promptly executed as to lead to a sensible 
perception of their results. 

Debarred, therefore, in every way from obtaining a 
irect personal feeling of his progress, it is only by a 
comparison with the phenomena presented by known 
fixed objecte; that the aeronaut can even ascertain the 
fact, whether he is really in a state of quiescence or of 
motion. This is an intelligence which his sensations alone 
are incapable of supplying ; it is to his judgment, with the 
assistance of his sight, that he is forced to look for the 
solution of the question. Where the exercise of that organ 

denied him, as at night, during the prevalence of fogs, 
'here clouds intercept his view, or the uniformity of the 

ibjacent surface leaves him no sufficiently distinct object 

refer to, as o'er a broad expanse of ocean, the rate of his 
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progress, nay, its very existence, is to him a secret not to 
be unravelled, except by the aid of such a mechnnical 
connesion with the earth as in his ingenuity he is able to 
devise. Such a connexion is that which is formed by 
means of the gnide-rope ; and the indications it affords of 
the rate and direction of the batloon, I consider not the 
least valuable property of that ingenious instrnment. 

The next striking circumatance in the order of succes- 
sion, dittioctive of the present subject, is the sudden 
cessation and continued absence of all atmospheric resis- 
tance, the presence of which one is apt to consider so 
essential a concomitant of locomotion, especially when 
conducted with any unusual degree of speed. Acting in 
cnnjunction with the preceding, the influence of this novel 
characteristic upon the mind and senses of the inexperi- 
enced aeronaut in the commencement of his career is 
truly magical ; more especially if the state of the weather 
at the time be such as to afford room for the establishment 
of a sufficient contrast. Suddenly subsiding the instant 
the act of liberation has been effected, all the various 
symptoms of violent atmospheric commotion, by which his 
previoiis situation was so notably distinguished, simulta- 
neously disappear ; the heaving of the balloon, the sighing 
of the wind through the cordage, the flapping of the silk 
above his head, the wonted action of the passing breeze 
upon his own person, every thing, in short, which can bear 
testimony to the exertions of the element and the force 
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I dillicQlty reiUted, 
completely sopite : Dot a motion is felt, not a breath of 
wind is perceptible; tlie balloon, as if arrested lij llie 
ioQuence of some powerful and iuvisible agent, suddenly 
assumes an upright posture, and stands, as it were, fixed, 
rigid, and imiuoveable, while the mind of the adventurer, 
of all but the change itself, becomes struck 
ith the awful conviction that some extraordinary re- 
ilsion has just taken place, whereby the raging elements 
have been suddenly tempered into tranquillity, and an 
universal and unnatural calm induced upon the previously 
disturbed condition of the mighty powers of nature. 

From this time forward, until the conclusion of his 
flight, the same impressions continue to accompany the 
progress of the aerial voyager, weakened only in their 
energy (like indeed almost all those peculiar to the prac- 
tice of this art) as, increasing his altitude he diminishes 
his relations with the earlh, and with them the grounds 
of comparison, whereby alone he obtains a consciousness 
of the real circumstances of the case, and is inade to feel 
tile absence of results, which are in fact only remarkable 
when missed, and only missed when particularly expected. 
So long as the balloon is left free to pursue her own 
course upon the same level, unaffected by any of those 
excessive variations in her buoyancy, which impress upon 
her a rapid motion, apart from that of the current in 
which she floats (as when she ascends or descends at the 
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QencemeDt or coocluaion of her career, or by the 
sadden loss of any serious amount of gas or ballast during 
its continuance), this state of things remains uninter- 
rupted, admits of no qualifications, and is liable to no 
exceptions. Totally independent of the rate or direction 
of the current, it remains equally absolute whether the 
actual progress of the balloon be one, or one hundred 
miles an hour — whether it be on one continaed line or 
subject to the most rapid and incessant variation. The 
greatest storm that ever racked the face of nature, is in 
respect of its influence upon this condition of the balloon, 
as utterly powerless and inefficient as the most unruffled 
calm, the most unequivocal repose. To such an extent 
is this the case, so truly indeed is atmospheric resistance 
a nullity to tlie aeronaut, that were we to suppose him 
(by way of illustration) suddenly transported to the West- 
ern Indies, the birth-place and habitation of the tornado 
and the hurricane, traversing the skies at a time when 
one of the wildest and fiercest was exercising its utmost 
powers of devastation, looking down from his air-borne 
car and beholding booses levelled, trees uprooted, rocks 
translated from their stony beds and hurled into the sea, 
earth and ocean in mutual aggression encroaching upon 
each other's limits, and all the various signs of desolation 
by which its merciless path is marked, he might never- 
theless hold in his hand a lighted taper wilhont extin- 
guisluog the flame, or even indicating by its inclination to 
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one side or the other the direction of the mighty agent 
bv which such awful ravages had been created. No 
sooner, however, has the grapnel touched the ground, 
and the slightest opposition been afforded to the progress 
of the balloon, than all this seeming tranquillity is at an 
end, and the aeronaut for the first time becomes sensible 
in his own person of the real influence of that mighty 
element, of whose presence and power he had hitherto 
been able to judge through the medium of his sight alone. 
The theory, by means of which the non-resistance of 
the atmosphere in aerial navigation is accounted for, is 
by no means so complex as that by which it was found 
necessary to illustrate the previous characteristic pheno- 
menon of the absence of the sense of motion. Floating 
in and by means of the action of the air itself, no diffe- 
rence can in fact ever exist between the rate of the 
machine and that of the medium of its conveyance, (after 
the first efforts to overcome the vis inerttte of the former 
have been successfully exerted,) so long as both remain at 
liberty to obey the course dictated by the laws which 
govern the motion of bodies in a fluid medium. Strictly 
observing the same reciprocal positions throughout the 
whole of their progress, no retardation or acceleration of 
the course of the one beyond that of the other exists, 
whereby a resistance could he created. To all intents 
and purposes, therefore, a balloon freely poised in the 
atmosphere may be considered as absolutely inclosed or 
k2 
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imbeflded ia a box of air ; so completely so, tbat (for eit- 
ample) were it possible to dtstiiiguisli, bj tinging it with 
some particular colour, that portioa of the atmosphere 
immediately surroiindiDp the balloon, and in that guise 
commit her to the discretion uf the elements, she would, 
apart from all fluctuations in the level of her course, con- 
tinue to bear the same tintetl medium along with her. 
even until having completed in her course the circum- 
ference of the globe, she had, the winds permitting, re- 
turned to the same spot from which she had originally 
departed. 

As a general rule, however, it is to be observed, that 
this characteristic discontinuance of atmospheric resistance, 
only holds good as regards the horizontal or passive pro- 
gress of the balloon. With respect to its vertical, or as. 
it may be termed, its active motion, that in short which 
proceeds from the exercise of its own buoyancy, scnoe 
de^^atioa from that state of perfect atmospheric repose 
will no doubt be occasionally discernible, especially when 
the movements alluded to are accomplished with any con- 
siderable degree of rapidity. Upon the principle of this 
resistance, various attempts have been made to construct 
instruments to supersede the barometer, in aflbrding indi- 
cations of these movements, and of the rate at which they 
are effected ; hitherto, however, it must be confessed, 
without any satisfactory result. The generality of the 
changes are, in fact, much too slowly conducted to afford, 
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■Sunds for the ^tablishment of a resistance snfficieat to 

iVercome the obstacles oHered by tbe vis hierlite, friction, 

lefective construction, and •■ the thousand natural ilia 

r which art is heir to," and from which no species of instru- 

I nent, however delicate, which depends on mechanical 

I *ction for its results, is entirely exempt,* 

From what lias been before stated, tbe futility of any 
I attempt to apply this principle to the ascertainment of the 
1 'Itorizontal motion of the balloon, either by means of in- 
KBtrutneats especially conatructed, or by observations drawn 
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The best of these attempts which I have seeu is undoubt- 
edly that of Mr. V. Gye, Jun., (son to the proprietor of the 
tibHoon in which the late expedition was accomplished) npon 
^ principle of an extremely light wheel adapted with vanes, 
like the paddles of a steam-boat, and Inclosed la a box partly 
open at top and bottom, to admit the action of the air in ascend- 
ing or descending. To the above is attached a rotary index, 
serving- to denote by the velocity and course of its gyrations 
the rate and direction of the machine " in transitu." Although 
the result of the trial to which it was submitted in our excursion 
was not perfectly satisfactory, it is but just to observe, that the 
faiilt was more attributable to the defects of the particular in- 
■tiument than to the principle of the contrivance ; its size being 
too limited to take in a sufficient portion of the atmosphere, 
while at the same time it was not sufficiently protected by the 
fbrm of its receptacle from the influence oF the counter- currents, 
occasioned by the motions of the larger body in its vicinity, 
whereby its action in the former case was impaired, in the latter, 
deranged. With a due consideration of these defects, the residt 
would, I have no doubt, have been more favourable, though 
never to such an extent as to enable it to supply the place of 
the barometer. 



JSmb the diSerCDce between the rate of nraGi 
Italimm itwH*. and that of light bodies (as tissae paper {at 
imlMiee), parposely thrown over, is placed beyood a 
doubt. Nw ancli diSerence, in fact, occasioned eith^- bj 
Ibc detachment of the body or its different specific gravit; 
at all t<x\9U: where any such is perceivable, or thoaght 
tu bi! perceivable, it may at once be laid to the account 
f'f notne peRuliarily in its form, or otherwise in the direc- 
tion lint impressed npon it, and which in the coarse it 
indnceii it U> assame, is as likely to have acted in oppo- 
Hition to, ax in concert with the direction of the current at 
the time prevailing. 

Dimnd, of course, by the same rule, all clouds ocgq- 
]iying tliu region of the same current in which the course 
of t)io balloon happens to be conducted, must ever con- 
tinue to obierve the same distances from that object as 
Ibf^ bi«ld ut the commencement. It is true that internal 
chuDgi^K of form and puxitian may at all limes be discerned 
iHrtween the (iifforent parts of the same vapoury stratum, 
liy any one who will take the tronble to examine their 
proKrtiiiN iitletilively for it few minutes. Without, how- 
fiVfr, liifriiiginK upon the generality of the proposition 
hrre laid down, such alterations of form and position are 
amply ucuountahle for on the score of temperature, elec- 
Irloal afllnity, and a variety of other specific influences; 
either through Iheir direct effects upon the forms and 
dimeniiions of the aqueous masses (and be it observed that 
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I ebange in form is la fact a change of position too), or 
by reason of tlie variations tliey work in the actual densi- 
ties of the different parts, whereby their existing momenta 
become altered, and a temporary interruptiaa occasioned 
in the equability which (with such exceptions) characterises 
their motions, as that of all other bodies, in an unresisting 
medium. 

The entrance therefore into clouds and the exit from 
the same can never take place without a change of alti- 
tude on the part of the aeronautical machine ; an obser- 
vation which may give some satisfaction to those who 
rate highly the danger of coming in contact with clouds 
charged with electric matter, or entertain a fear of being 
overtaken by bad weather in the course of their excur- 
sions. 

One other consequence of the absence of atmospheric 
resistance remains to be noticed; I mean its influence 
in mitigating the effects of a low temperature upon the 
human frame, and rendering regions not only habitable 
but even delightful, which, but for this modification could 
never be entered without pain nor endured without dan- 
ger. In the previous narrative, (page 70,) I have already 
adverted to this circumstance, and noticed the benehcial 
consequences that resulted to us from it during a night 
and a voyage of otherwise insufferable rigour. In further 
illustration of the effects of that peculiarity to which I 
have attributed the exemptien we experienced from the 
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'dinary'cooseqaeticesuf a low temperature, I have merely 
to add tbat llie only periods when the actual temperature 
pressed severely upon our feeling were, when in ascend- 
ing or descending rapidly, as occurred to uh occasionallv 
during the night, a motion and resistance was occasioned 
in the air, such as 1 have just mentioned to be the only 
exceptions to that general state of atmospheric stillness 
which otherwise never ceases to distinguish tlie progress 
of the balloon in her career. What dependance is to be 
placed upon the statements of those aeronauts who have 
indulged in such glowing accounts of their sufferings by 
cold, when, in pursuit of their vocation, they aimed at 
penetrating into the higher regions of the sky, we shall 
scrutinise when we come to that part of the present ap- 
pendix which professes to treat of the phenomena obser- 
vable in such situations. 

To return to the aeronaut whom we left some pages 
back in the aot of commencing his ascent, the reader 
must not suppose that all the circumstances and impressions 
which we ha\e here detailed as consequent upon the 
change which the liberation of the balloon is calculated to 
make in his situation, or the same tedious process of rea- 
soning by which we have found it necessary to explain 
them, are either adopted or even recognised by the indi- 
vidual at that particular epoch of his voyage. It is not, 
indeed, at the time, certainly not the jirst time of expe- 
rienciug them, that.tbc aeronaut ever becomes awake to 
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the jiut smoanfc of his feelings, or fully conscious of the 
real combinatioDs to wliicli tiiey are to be uttributed. 
Indeed, to arrive at the latter of these conditions, requires 
a course of aualytic c^iaminatioD to which few persoDs 
have sufficient presence of tniud, or rather insensibility 
to the ckarmx of their situation to be able at such a mo- 
meot fo submit; and even were they so inclined, the 
celerity wherewith the first operations of the ascent are 
conducted, and the variety of the events and sentiments 
by which they are succeeded, are such as to leave no time 
for the consideration of any one in particular, unless to the 
utter exclusion of all the rest. It is by the frequent ex- 
perience of the enjoyment alone, or the constant recur- 
rence to it in after times, through the medium of the 
recollection, that a thorough knowledge is obtained of all 
its various peculiarities, the effects of which are much 
more generally experienced in the mass than in detail, 
and, by most persons at least, much more readily acknow- 
Iged than understood. 

From commenting, therefore, upon the state of his 
own feelings, the attention of the aeronaut is early and 
forcibly recalled to a consideration of the " world without 
him," where, indeed, a new and fertile source of gratifi- 
cation awaits him, in the prospect which his increasing 
elevation has almost unconsciously presented to his view. 
Xo sooner, in fact, has he cleared the highest obstacles in 
bis immediate vicinity, ere he finds himself apparently in 
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the midst of bis career, and harried into the pres 
all those objects which coostitate alike tbe atudy and de- 
light of the aerial voyager. Indeed, the celerity with 
which the translation is accomplished, and the oorions 
conclusions to which it condoces in tbe mind of the be- 
holder, are not the least striking circumstances of the 
whole proceedings. Springing as it were at a bound ont 
of the very bowels of the earth, scarcely a second elapses 
ere tbe balloon, approaching to all appearance the very 
acme of her ascent, has placed tbe astonished beholder in 
full view of the spectacle prepared for him ; not as it 
were with one sudden stride, or at one unvarying velocity, 
but seemingly like a rocket shot from its Irame, that with 
decreasing energy continues to mount, until, at length, 
its utmost force being spent, it appears to pause for an 
instant ere it tnrna to bend its downward course to earth 

Snch, in fact, is the impression which the circumstances 
of tbe case are most strongly calculated to produce upon 
bis mind, and from which nothing but a perfect knowledge 
and firm conviction of the reality conld effectually preserve 
him. Without tbe sense of motion to guide bis judgment, 
tbe only opinion he can form of his ascent is necessarily 
though uuconsciously drawn from a hasty consideration of 
the changes wbicit it occasions in tbe aspect of the scene 
around biin. Now as by tbe nature of things, all these 
changes proceed with rapidly diminiihing intensity, ai 
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tbe distance from the eye of the spectator becomes in- 
creased,* so under the same condition of removal innst the 
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The linear dimensions of objects being determined by the 
igle undei which they are seen, necessarily vary in the inverse 
ratio of their distances from the point of sight. By the same 
rule it follows, that the superficial dimensions, upon which their 
apparent sizes depend, must vary inversely as the squares of 
the distances from which they are beheld. Thus, a body seen 
from any given point would appear four times as great as if 
seen from twice the distance, nine times greater than it would 
appear from a distance of three times the amount, and sixteen 
times as great as if the eye beheld it from a position at four 
times the original distance. 

If in the place of the pTOportionals here employed to designate 
the progression of the apparent decrease at stated intervals we 
were to substitute absolute numbers, and estimate the dimensions 
of the object as seen from a given altitude, say one hundred 
feet, at the value of one hundred and forty-four, were the eye 
of the spectator removed to twice the distance, or to an elevation 
of two hundred feet, the number which would represent its 
apparent magnitude would be but thirty-six, thus showing a 
difference of one iiundred and eight degrees between the ap- 
pearance presented by tlic same object at the two stations in 
favour of the former. Were, however, the eye to be still further 
removed, to an elevation of three hundred feet, (being an in- 
crement equal to the previous one), the measure of its appear- 
anoe would be sixteen, thus denoting a loss of only twenty 
degrees upon the second progression; while nine being the 
expression of its visual magnitude at the height of four hundred 
feet, would indicate a difference of only seven degrees lost 
during the process of its removal through a third interval, equal 
in amount to either of those which preceded it. In such a 
senei as this, it is unnecessary to observe, that an elevation is 
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seBtueats of ki* fiw i gicji m the wumd of the 
beoome eamtmmaSiy iapeired, inrtil at lest the elteratioBt 
frofli distaiice haTing sooo ceased to be appreciable, the 
seDtimeDt of his removal, to the maintenance of which 
they alone had contribated, beoome alike rapidlj extinot. 
The cause is one to which nothing aaalogons exists in 
nature or can be created bv the ordinarr exertions of ait ; 

mm 

conseqaentlj the effects and impressions to which it gives 
rise are such as can never be experienced bat in a like 
situation and under exactlv similar circumstances. In no 
other manner is or can the individual be abstracted horn 



very soon attained where the differences occasioned bj equal 
increments of altitode, become so minute as to be amppt^ 
ciable by the ordinary exertions of the senses. Now, as the 
impression of his ascent in the mind of the aeronant, (deprived, 
as we have diown him to be, by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, of all absolute sense of hb translation), is entirdy 
founded upon and regulated by these, the ocular effects of his 
removal, it follows that all personal knowledge oi his ascent 
must rapidly and progressively become fainter, till at first 
hundreds and finally thousands of feet pass unnoticed, at least 
as far as the eye is capable of judging by a consideration of 
the altered aspect of the objects it surveys. Hence the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the vertical direction of the balloon's 
course by the mere intervention of the sight alone, and the 
inestimable utility of the barometer in affording indications of 
the many changes which are constantly taking place in the 
level of her progress, and which in default of such indications 
would otherwise be unobserved until perhaps too late to remedy 
them without iaconvenience. 
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the community with other objects of the same kngVn ap* 
pearances whereby to regulate his judgment and con&rm 
his conclusions. The situation which approaches nearest 
to it in its conditions and effects is that of the mariner 
when lauuching into the broad bosom of the ocean he looks 
back upon the shores he is quitting, and beholds them 
gradually disappearing in the obscurity of his increasing 
distance. Even here, however, the objecti; are necessa- 
rily so limited, and the first steps of the progression (in 
which the whole of the effect is concentrated) compara- 
ratively so slow, that the alterations produced are too few, 
and what there are of them too slight to afford grounds 
for the institution of a comparison between the two cases. 
Under the impressions we have here feebly endeavoured 
to explain, and which time can neither obliterate nor 
practice entirely overcome, the aeronaut quits tlie earth 
to assume a station in the zenith of Lis own horizon. In 
a few seconds all those capital changes by which, as I 
have just stated, the first proceedings of the ascent are 
invariably accompanied, have subsided ; and the prospect 
has become sufGciently composed to admit the minuter 
contemplation of its contents. 

There projected upon a plane at right angles to his line 
of vision, the whole adjacent surface of the earth lies 
stretched beneath him, affording an heterogeneous dis- 
play of matters at once the most interesting and incon- 
gruous. Distances which he was osed to regard b& im- 
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portant, contrKCted to s span : objects once imposing W 
him from their dimensions dwindled into insigaiGoanee; 
localities which he never beheld or expected to behold at 
one aod the same view, standing side by side in friendly 
juxtaposition; all the most striking productions of art, 
the most interesting varieties of nature, town and coun- 
try, sea and land, moontains and plains, mixed np toge- 
ther in the one scene, appear before him as if suddenly 
called into existence by the magic virtues of some great 
enchanter's wand. 

It is not, however, to the objects alone, magnificent 
and interesting as they may be justly deemed, so much 
as to the modifications they undergo from the anusnal 
manner in which they are viewed, that is mainly attri- 
butable that peculiar effect by which the terrestrial 
landscape is so notably distinguished in the estimation 
of the aerial admirer. Seen, in the first place, from 
above, every thing that meets his eye, meets it under 
a novel aspect, and one which no other situation can 
in like manner and to the same extent enable him to 
enjoy. The summits of mountains, the tops of buildings, 
the upper surfaces of woods, those parts, in short, of all 
objects which by their natural or artificial positions, have 
hitherto been excluded from his view, are now almost 
the only ones that come within the scope of his observa- 
tions. Indeed I can hardly conceive a prospect more 
interesting botb from its novelty and the exquisite impres- 
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a to which it is calcolated (o give rise than that which 
a richly wooded and irregular tract of country presents 
when examined from the car of a balloon, either suspend- 
ed motionless or slowly advancing within a few yards 
from the level of its upper surface; such a scene and 
Boch a situation for instance as that enjoyed by us when 
we found ourselves unexpectedly becalmed above the 
woods, after our first iuefl'ectual attempt to take tlie 
ground at the termination of the expedition which fonus 
the subject of the preceding narrative.* 

The large, rounded masses of soft, green foliage, fol- 
lowing generally the character of the subjacent soil, here 
swelling into mounds, there subsiding into hollows, altoge- 
ther presenting the aspect of a mighty sea of verdure ; some- 
times intersected with roads or paths ; occasionally open- 
ing to expose small portions of the groundwork, patches 
of mould, or little recesses of a more sparing vegetation ; 
flocks of birds roused from their engagements by the un* 
wonted intrusion upon realms, hitherto entirely Iheirown, 
flying from place to place in the vain hope of escape, first 
in a body, and finally as the balloon tops the agitated 
community, breaking asunder and dispersing in every di- 
rection over the surface of the earth ; the alternate ap- 
proach and retreat of the beholder in connexion with the 
ground below, occasioned by the superior extancy of the 
bills, or the unusual depression of the valleys, introducing 
* See page 79 et teq- 
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to parts otherwise inaccessible by hunian ineans;' tkestt 
iMid a thousand other circamstances and effects of minor 
note and less availing influence, combine to form a scene 
0f enchantment in which the place of the sublime is am[Dy 
•applied by that of the beautiful and the picturesqne; 
Nor does it perhaps conduce least towards th6 general 
effect of such scenes, especially when viewed from a 
superior elevation, that all the objects of which they are 
composed are presented to the eye in the simplei^t manner 
possible as to their relative positions. None of the usual 
interference of parts, by means of which alone their 
-different stations upon the same horizontal surface becomrf 
assignable, is here to be perceived ; nor any of those 
apparent variations in their dimensions which mainly 
serve to indicate their progressive removal from the point 
of sight, when situs^ted in or about the same line of visual 
observation. All the ordinary qualifications of such 
scenes become, in fact, annihilated, and the eye fot 
the first time beholds a pic,ture of nature on the vastest 
scale, both as to size and magnificence, in the construction 
of which none of the complicated laws of linear perspec- 
tive are at all involved. 

As the balloon continues to ascend, another scenic 
peculiarity begins to display itself in the vividness of 
contour, the remarkable sharpness of outline by which 
the different features in the terrestral prospect are 
qualified, and whicb, strengthening with the increasing 
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distance, never forsakes them so loDg as the objects 
tbeui^elres contiuiie to be distinguishable. The roads, 
rivers, cauals, streets, buildings, inclosures, hedges, 
furrows, watercourses, and alt the various characteristics 
of rural and artificial scenery, instead of appearing ob- 
scured and rendered more indistinct by their remotion 
from the point of sigbt, seem on the contrary to augment 
in clearness and decision, and absolutely gain in intensity 
what they lose in the magnitude of their proportions. 

This singular property is attributable to two circam- 
stances, the union of which is another peculiarity of the 
art we have taken upon us to illustrate, namely, an in- 
crease of distance between the objects and the spectator, 
attended by a corresponding decrease in the density of 
the medium through which they are beheld ; whereby the 
minuter features of the lines by which they are bounded, 
(and on which the irregularity of their appearance de- 
pends,) are exclusively lost to view, the objects themselves 
remaining as clearly distinguishable as ever. The pro- 
cess by which this conclusion is attained is very simply 
explicable on the grounds of the difference between the 
optical effects of absolute remotion from the point of sight, 
and those of mere obscuration upon the visual condition 
of the material world. Although the end to which they 
both conduce may virtually be the same, namely, the ex- 
clusion of the object from the view, yet their modes of 
operation are extremely different, and during their con- 
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tioBUoe gire rue to ray differcal phiniwu ii> TW 
iwlistioctDeu vhicb t^e incretue of duUsce, per m, ocM- 
uona in Ihe aspect of an object, b t^e oonseqaeBce of it> 
tpparrat dwinalion ; while that vbick proceedj fron tha 
obtcaripg l«ndeacy of the iDediam ihroogli which it is Iw 
held, i> Uie remit of a cottc^alatent, more or kss partial, 
iu proportiou to the density of the said medium or the 
(jnaHtity of it which ialerveoes. By the former, the ob- 
ject or llto parts of objects are abstracted from observa- 
liou i» i/ifl Older of their several sizes, commencingr with 
lliM «iiiulk-jtt ; by the latter all are simultaoeoualy and 
M|iiiilly ull'iioted without rc^rd to their dimensioDS. Now 
•hHr|»ttw* ipi a tioiiililiun of the outline depending entirely 
upon Ilia uppiiront absence of all parts bearing a small 
r*liilivn propuftion to the whole ; that which therefore 
rntiiovna I'ruui thu itigUt tiucb parts exclusively, conduces 
tjiWHrtU Ilia production of the condition in questioD; and 
■iii'h an dKMnl 1* iliitlBnue, taken abstractedly. An anta- 
gouM ill tliia rtiNult under ordinary circumstances, bow- 
DVnr, cainU 111 the general indistinctness which ensnes 
Upon llio ijuunLlty uf tliu uLmospberic medium in its ffreatest 
ft»tt»Hi/. ivliluli in iiiuiji! to intervene by tbe very act of 
rwiinvul i mi llitil. liofore the beholder has sufficiently in- 
nrmmwi lii« illNlaiiur from tbe object to enable bun to lose 
■tjilil of lln Irruguluritiuft, either the object itself has en- 
tli'iily tliatipiKiiinid, or (o forfeited its general character of 
dlallnotno«> that no delinita outline can be at all perceived. 
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Frabi the tnflnence of this interference, however, the itehi- 
naot is to a considerable degree esempt ; looking in the 
direction of the least atmospheric amount, he not only 
beholds every thing through the smallest possible quantity 
of obstruction consistent with his distance, but keeps con- 
stantly adding to bis advantages in respect of the former, 
the more he continues to amend his position in respect of 
the latter. If the reader has ever during the prevalence 
of general fine weather, observed the aspect of some distant 
line of mountain, just before the occurrence of an unex- 
pected shower, and noticed the peculiar clearness it 
appears on a sudden to have assumed, he will have wit- 
nessed a state of things similar to, though much weaker in 
their effects, than that which we have here attempted to 
describe ; wherein the temporary rarefaction of the atmo- 
sphere, (the ordinary precursor of rain), acts the part of 
the vertical elevation of the aeronaut in reducing the 
quantity of intervening medium, and in paving the way 
for a readier admission of the distance to perform its share 
of the effects before attributed to it. 

As soon as the adventurer has sufficiently recovered 
from the influence of these, the tirst and most predominant 
impressions, to be able to direct his attention to the other 
peculiarities of his case, he becomes gradually struck with 
the eslraordinary degree of ease wherewith he feels 
himself able to regard his situation, and the total abseuce 
of all those sensations of giddiness and mental anxiety 
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^^^^^^ wbtcb he has always felt and cuDceived inseparable from 
^^H positions apparently analogous (o that which he at present 

^^B occupies. Instead of shudderiDg. as he might fairly be 

^^M supposed inclined, at the prospect so unusnally placed 

^^1 before him ; instead of drawing back, a« it were, into bim- 

^^H self to escape the full acknowledgment of the precarioaa- 

^^1 ness of his situation, he is astonished to find himself 

^^M intently poring over the new leaf in the book of nature, 

^^M which triumphant art has just enabled him to peruse, and 

^^M far from trembling at bis contents, enjoying in perfect 

^H tranquillity of mind the wonders it is continually unfolding 

^^M to his view. 

^^P Nor is this a privilege by any means restricted to soU- 

^^M tary cases, or dependant in any way upon the physical or 

^^M mental constitution of the parties by whom it is expe- 

^^f rieuced. All sorts of persons of every age and ses, and 

with every imaginable distinction of character endowed — 
tiie bold and the faint-hearted— the strong and the weak— 
the healthy and tlie infirm — equally concur in acknow- 
ledging the exemption; nor have I ever either met with 
or heard of any one of the numbers who have hitherto 
made practical trial of the fact, that ever complained of 
having been afllicted with the slightest giddiness or sense 
of personal anxiely from their exposure to a situation 
which, in the commencement at least, must have been 
equally unusual to theui all. 
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- From the earliest ages of the art, and evea still (though 
owin^ to its more extended practice, in a less degree), 
this peculiar exemption has ever formed one of the 
sources from'which the practical aeronaut has drawn most 
largely for his credit and estimation in the eyes of the 
uninitiated and admiring puhlic. And, indeed, where the 
real state of the case was conlined to the bosoms of the 
few, and the world remained in ignorance of the fact that 
the situation in question was as perfectly exempt from all 
the causes, as it is from the eflects of those sensations in 
apparently similar cases so alarmingly experienced, it is 
no wonder that men should visit with an extra degree of 
admiration those who were supposed exclusively to have 
had the courage to defy and the fortitude to resist the 
assaults of feelings which, in their real presence, prove 
superior to every exertion of human nature, and, unless 
when conquered by long habituation, subdue alike the 
powerful and the weak. A very pardonable desire to 
make the most of such a peculiarity, has accordingly in- 
duced many aeronauts to make their ascents under cir- 
cumstances of exposure particularly calculated to enhance 
the apparent dangers of the case and afford room for the 
exercise of such apprehensions in their fullest force, were 
they at all capable of being felt in such situations. One 
of those, a French aeronaut, M. Mosmeut, (whose fate, 
owing indeed to this particular circumstance, we have 
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recorded in a subsequent purt of tlie preseat Volome*) 
was in the frequent babit of ascending upon a simple 
platform, entirely devoid of any defensive apparatas 
whatever — a practice io which he has been followed by 
many others, though happily for themselves, without 
experiencing so unfortunate a conclusion. 1 remember in 
one instance a brother of Mr. Charles Green, (Mr- 
Henry Green, likewise an aeronaut of considerable 
notoriety), when from some deficiency in the process of 
inflation he was unable to procure gas enough to raise the 
weight usually required, after rejecting in succession 
every article which could be conveniently spared, without 
succeeding in obtaining the necessary buoyancy, finally 
cut away the car itself, and assuming a seat upon the bare 
hoop, in that guise not only acquitted himself of fais 
undertaking, but proceeded to a very considerable altitude 
ere he concluded his career. 

Amongst the most remarkable instances of disregard in 
such particulars are, however, those afforded by the ascents 
of persons on the backs of quadrupeds attached to the bal- 
iouu in the place of cars, and without other support than 
that supplied by the simple oords by which the animals 
were fastened to the hoops. I have seen several prints 
descriptive of performances of this kind, accomplished by 



* See the menioTandum affixed to his 
betical litt contained in the Appendix c. 
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tbe Frenali aeronaut, M. Margdt, mounted upon a stag; ; 
one of which came off at Lyons, at what time, however, 
I am not exactly aware. On the twenty-ninth of 
July, 1827, Mr. Charles Green Hnnoanced an ascent 
to take place from the Eagle Tavern, City Road, on 
the back of a favourite pony, which he had especially 
trained for the purpose. The animal was in the first 
place provided with two straps, loosely carried under 
the belly, and made fast at llie four extremities to cor- 
responding situations on the hoop. Beneath liim was a 
small platform or tray, adapted with four receptacles for 
the insertion of Lis feet, on which the whole weight of 
his body really relied ; tbe straps before-mentioned being 
merely intended as a precaution to prevent his falling, 
in case from fear, fatigue, or otherwise he should feel 
disposed to decline the standing, and endeavour to take 
refuge in a recumbent position. In this fashion, Mr. 
Green having mounted upon him in the usual way, 
tbe ascent was accomplished, and they rose to a very 
considerable altitude without the pony exhibiting the 
slightest symptom of alarm; on the contrary, indeed, while 
at their greatest elevation the animal continned to display 
all his wonted playfulness, and ate freely of a qnantity of 
beans, with which his gallant rider from time to time sap- 
plied him, from his hand. After a pleasant excursion of 
some hours, they both descended in perfect safety near 
Beckeabam, in Kent, where they were hoHpitabiy enter- 
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tained by the neighbouring gentry.* This experim^M 
has, I believe, been since repeated by Mr. Greea with 
like sncceas. These examples, with many others which 
might be adduced if necessary, serve to show to what an 
extent the peculiar immunity in question really exists, 
and how smiill a share the mere circumstances of pro- 



• The pony jn question is jusl as deserving of a bio^phical 
notice as many of the personages who figure in the annals of 
aerostation. I cannot exactly say to what particular district he 
owes hisbiftli, nor what may have been the particular condition 
of his parents. His education, however, was by no means neg- 
lected, nor were his younger years passed in the obscurity to 
which so many of his kind have been devoted. He was, in jact, 
at a very early age, bound apprentice to Mr. Ducrow, and for 
some time figured at Astley's amphitheatre in the very first cha- 
racters, till a change of circumstances and the rage for foreign 
novelties, which has, proved the bane of the dramatic world else- 
where, drove him from the regular stage, and forced him to seek 
subsistence as an itinerant performer in a party of gypsies : in 
which capacity he continued for several years till accident 
brought him acquainted with kinder friends, and united him 
in bonds of friendship and humble dependence with Mr. Charles 
Green. Here he commenced a new career, and for some years 
contributed to adorn the skies as he had before tlie earth. 
Finally after having experienced more tips and dowtis than 
any horse, perhaps, that ever enisted, he quitted a life of 
public service, and was buried in the garden of his master 
at Highgate, where he- now reposes. It has lately, I hear, been 
designed to have his body exhumated, and forming a skeleton of 
his bones, in default of worthier materials, make of himself 
the monument of his own glory. Jn the mean time, we owe 
this tribute to his memory. 
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tectioB against tlie fear uf TaltiDg, contribute towards ita 
establishment. 

Why the elevation to so unwonted an excess by 
means of the balloon, should not be attended with, to say 
the least, an equal degree of giddiness to that esperienced 
when standing upon an eminence on the immediate 
surface of the earth is a circumstance which has been 
utoch canvassed and variously accounted for. By the 
Ptoajority of those who have considered the matter, this 
singular privilege has been supposed to be owing to the 
want of a visible connexion between the earth and the 
balloon, whereby the eye is precluded from measuring 
mechanically, and the judgment from painfully criticising 
the altitude to which the individual has been raised. 
That the want of a connection is the agent by which the 
result in <{uestion lias been wrought, I have no doubt; as 
this, in fact, is the only characteristic distinction between 
the two situations ; but that the mode in which it is said to 
operate is not the true one is pretty evident from the 
fact, that there are many situations which observe the 
same condition of a want of visible connexion with the 
earth, where the sensations in (juestion are nevertheless 
found to prevail with unmitigated severity ; as, for 
instance, in standing upon the summit of the monument 
of London, from whence all view of the pillar itself is 
Mxcluded by the peculiar projection of the parapet ; while 
^n the other hand, situations fraught with an equal degree 
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of apparent danger abound, in which the oonnexioB in q 
lion is amply disceroable, wilhuiit in tlie least coutribnt- 
ing to excite a sentiment of his danger in the mind of the 
individual exposed to it ; as, tor example, nhen he stands 
upon a narrow plank, or bridge, lirmty extended between 
two perpendicniar eminence::, like that generally kaoira 
as the "Pont du Diable," in Switzerland, and from 
which all apprehension of falling over has been removed 
by the presence of a sulScient protection in the form of 
a batostrade, or breast-work.* 

From these examples, then, we clearly ascertain that 
the mere absence of a visible conneclion is no more 
available to prevent, than its presence is to occasion, tbe 
production of tbe sensations alluded to, in circumstances 
otherwise calculated to encourage or suppress them. 
But the truth Is, that tbe mental process of comparison, 
to the want of which the aeronaut is supposed to be 
indebted for his especial freedom from personal alarm. 



* Another proof of the influence of the condition of the fnU 

crura in modifying the sensations in question. The tranquillity 
experienced in the above situation is merely owing to the satis- 
faction in that respect which the support of the bridge at both 
ends is calculated to afford. Were the bridge a projection sup- 
ported at one end only, there is no question that, however con- 
vinced of its security by an examination of the nature of the 
material, and its constrnclion, the full force of the sensations in 
question would be experienced, in despite of the sense of pro- 
tection which the balustrade is otherwise competent to produce. 
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i rei^Uttle or nothing to do with the 
of his case in that particular. It is not, by any means, in 
proportioD to his elevation that the sensations in (fuestiou 
display themselves; nor indeed beyond a certain point does 
it seem to operate at all: the same impressions being con- 
seqncnt upon a station on the top of an ordinary bouse of 
five stories, and one upon the summit of the cupola of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, so far at least as the question of 
altitude is concerned. All that is required is, that the 
distance be snob as to satisfy the mind that vital injury 
would accrue from the fall were it to occur. Now that 
knowledge it obtains without the aid of any visible com- 
munication with the earth ; consequently it could never owe 
its exemption from the sensation in question to the want 
of a condition, of which if it were present it would never 
have availed itself. 

The process, therefore, by means of which the de- 
ficiency of connexion in the case before us conduces to 
the admitted result, is unquestionably difierent, and the 
diflerence I take to consist in the light in which it dis- 
poses the mind to regard the security of tlie sustaining 
power. In all situations in which grounds of appre- 
hension exist, and the apprehensions themselves ensue, a 
sense uf personal insecurity may be decidedly affirmed to 
be the main-spring of their existence, the point upon 
id by which, in their continuance and 
ntirely and involuntarily determined. 
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s there are but two casuulties by wbicli the personal 
safety of tlie individual so cin^umslanced, can be com- 
promised, namely, the loss of his equilibrium, and tbe pre- 
cipitation by his weight of the fulcrum on which be relies, 
it is clearly to the involuntary dread of one or other of 
these two events, or the combined agency of them both, that 
the sensations themselves are to be ascribed, and of the na- 
ture of which, in quality and amount, they may he said in a 
manner to partake. Both these causes of alarm, however, 
are perfectly distinct, and, like the sensations to which 
they give rise, capable of acting either separately or in 
concert, according as the particular circumstances of the 
case may incline. Hon completely the exemption from 
any grounds of alarm on the score of the latter of these, 
- (the apprehended instability of the sustaining power), is 
inadequate to save the individual from experiencing the 
full force of the impressions in question, while his con- 
dition with regard to the former (the insecurity of bis 
equilibrium), is such as to give sufficient cause for their 
presence, it is unnecessary to demonstrate, both because 
the position is sufficiently evident without it, and also 
because tbe argument to which it tends is not needed in 
the illustration of the present question. That the secu- 
rity of the individual, in respect of the retention of his 
equilibrium, is no bar to the prevalence of the sensations 
in their fullest force, whenever the situation in other 
respects is qualified to call them into action, is, however. 
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mure to our present purpose, and though perbaps nut s 
generally admitted, not the less true; as miiy be proved 
by any one standing upon the brink of some parapeted 
eminence, the whispering gallery of St. Paul's, or any 
other situation alike precipitous and yet protected from 
the danger of falling over; or when extended at fall 
length, he endeavours to peer over the ed^e of some 
steep declivity ; all positions from which the possibility of 
losing the equilibrium is removed, and the apprehensions 
of insecurity completely transferred from the individual 
himself to the fulcrum upon which he rests. From the 
consideration of these facts, taken in conjunction with 
the numerous examples we have already detailed, wherein 
even the ordinary defences of the art have heen with 
perfect impunity dispensed with, we ascertain one im- 
portant point in the train of our investigation, viz. that 
it is not to the peculiar construction of his vehicle, and 
the protection it is calculated to afford against the dangers 
of falling out, that is in any way to be ascribed the remark- 
able freedom of the aeronaut from the rigour of those 
impressions to which his situation in other respects one 
would be disposed to imagine above all others especially 
liable. Indeed, the share which bia advantages in that 
particular can have in determining the singular tran- 
quillity of his mind could never he of any very great im- 
portance, inasmuch, as, after all, the danger arising from 
this quarter is but of a minor note, compared with thatocca- 
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Mroaed by tbe iiuecurity of the sustaiaing power: 
one is to a certain extent dependent upon tbe iniiividua) 
himself, and may be overcome by strong exertion, long 
habit, and particnlar constifntion; the other is a casualty 
entirely beyond his coiitroul, against which no exertion 
of his own is available to protect, and to which no habi- 
tation, however extensive, can in the least reconcile 
inure him. 

Were there grounds for apprehension, therefore) 
any way impntable lo the condition of his sustain!^ 
power, it is clear tliat the circomstance of his situation 
in other respects wonld never have been available to 
their suppression ; a satisfactory evidence, therefore, that 
none such at all exist. To what then are we to ascribe 
tbe singular exception to the usual role, in Javour of tiia 
power by which the aeronaut is upheld? or in what 
manner does tbe want of connexion, which is its only 
peculiarity, contribute to the establishment of that immu- 
nity which it pre-eminently confers above all other situa- 
tions, to which any shadow of danger is at all attributable ! 
Simply by the manner in which it removes from the 
mind all the ordinary causes of alarm, and disposes it to 
admit without hesitation the assumption of its complete 
security. 

As long as the circumstances upon which the fate of an 
individual depends, are such as to awaken in his mind a 
doubt of their competency, a tranquil sufferance of bis 
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oonttitioD ia entirely out of tbe <{uestion. The inflaenoe 
of oacertaiaty, at all times in cases of persona) alarm, 
more painfully insupportable than the actual presence of 
the thing apprehended itself, is nowhere more strongly 
manifeiited than in situations of the natnre of those at 
present nnder consideration. The bare suspicion, that the 
fnlcmjn npon which be relies is about to break away and 
fall from nnder him, when once raised in his mind, is an 
idea so replete with horror that nothing short of absolute 
eonviction, acqntred through the evidence of his own 
senses, is capable of producing confidence sufficient to 
enable him to bear his situation with any thing like equa- 
nimity or satisfaction. It is of no avail to tbe pacification 
of bis fears that any one should remind him that the brow 
of the eminence upon which he stands in fear and trem- 
bling has borne tbe brunt of ages and the weight of hun- 
dreds, or that tbe lofty column from behind whose guarded 
battlement he can scarcely persuade himself to look forth 
is really secure, and that its perdendicnlarity, from which 
it appears to him to be in tbe very act of inclining, is a 
condition much too stable to be cancelled by tbe weight 
of a single individual ; so long as bis senses continue to in- 
dicate a possibility of the occurrence of what he dreads, 
the asiurance, nay, the knowledge, of its improbability is 
quite insufficient to neutralize their evidence, and over- 
power tbeir suggestions. ludeed, the process of reason- 
ing is an undertaking £u- too elaborate for the occasion. 





*yim wfu: lh« iniliviilual dUfxwed to c 
•itUBli'ioa Iff ituch inif>«udmg physical |>eril. tke maai 
tjiu nt^ltber time oar calmnesB sofficJeBt to eat^ iato 
• CAlctiliitiun uf cbaoces, or to balance the at^tateaia 
In favour of dnitrucliou aud those a^ast it, witlt anew 
ti« liciiiff guid«d bj tbe result. The con&equeDces of the 
coDDluniori am luucb too importaot, aad if imfavottrafafe, 
far too terrible, to be weighed for an inataot ; and Ae 
itiind at once rnjvi-.tn with horror any attempt to recoDcile 
it to a situalion wbieb allows of the chance of an issoe 
fraOKbt with mich irreparable mischief, and teeming with 
dititrexN tsveii in the very thought. From all these painfol 
iinpriisHioiiM, nothing but a conviction of his security can 
eviir ontirely relieve him i a conviction obtainable only 
thruut^li the vxercime of bift powers of sight. Any tendency 
towurdM cnnctafmHnt od the part of the power by which 
be rs Hustuined, operates to an enhancement of his anxi- 
oty, nut only from the natural impulse of the mind which 
we have before noticed, to magnify the terrors of the 
" iinNeen," but niso from u consideration of the fact 
that any diHicully in the way of the inspection is 
llKolf a proof that the construction of the fulcrum is of 
a nature to realize his worst expectations. The approxi- 
mation to ovisrhaug the base, the ruggeduess or irregu- 
larity of the declivity, circumstances on which its stabi- 
lity Im principally dependent, are conditions in fact not 
only cogniy.uble 1o the sight alone, but indicative by the 
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fltDllitjr with which they are submitted to its notice, of 
the uctual slate of the support itself in those particulars. 
The exclusion from his view may, in fact, be taken as the 
measure of the insecurity of the individual and the arbiter 
of his fears. In proportion as the fulcrum approaches a 
state lo which actual peril must be incurred in the inves- 
tigation, the mind becomes aUlicted with the sentiments 
of its danger ; as soon as it has reached a point in which 
the precipitouBuess of its inclination has totally ex- 
cluded it from the sight of the individual standing above, 
the stability of his position ceases to be altogether de- 
pendent upon its form, and becomes a question of consis- 
tency in the material of which it is constructed. With snch 
a condition annexed, tbe fears of the individual assume a 
darker shade, and under the double inQueuce of real and 
apprehended danger, amount to a paroxysm of agony 
which nothing but the certainty that the connection in 
question has no share in his support can either obliterate 
or appease. To that certainty the absolute knowledge 
that no such connection exists is alone sufficient. It is not 
enough that tbe continuity of the fulcrum be abstracted 
from his view; it must cease altogether to exist, and the 
mind must be aware of it, through the intervention of 
the senses. In short, it is not the want of a visible con- 
nection, but the visible want of a connection upon which 
the tranquillity of tbe mind is entirely dependent ; a con- 
di tion in which the aeronaut in his car is alone enabled 



to participate. Relying entirely upoa uiother quarter, 
he neither sees nor looks for a sappori, Uie iosecarity 
of whiob he has reason to apprehend. Tk« power by 
which he has been raised is all that he has to look to, 
aad that anheaitatii^ly the mind admits to be all-^uffi- 
cient for the purpose. Were but a pillar to connect 
him with the earth, or a rope to hang down, of suffi- 
cient magnitude to destroy these impresstfHis by aubsti- 
tiitiiig a suspicion that ikey were the real rneaua hy which 
the e<|uilihriiim of the machine was maintaioed, giddi- 
ness and all the ti-ain of attendant symptoms would, I 
haTO no doubt, be the immediate conseqaence.* 

As the aeronaut increases his distance from the eartb, 
new circumstances arise to give birth to new relations, 
and call forth new sentiments of admiratiou and enjoy- 
ment. From regarding the altered aspect of the regions 
he has just quitted, his attention becomes forcibly directAd 
to the condition and peculiaiities of that into which be 
is ROW, for the hrst time, perlrap>s, about to introde him- 



• The preceding explanation of the absence of the usual 
symptoms of alarm and giddiness in the process of aerostation, 
was originally contained in a letter which I published in the 
Morning Herald, October 5th, 1836, on the occasion of a pre- 
vious ascent, and from which (with some additions,) I have 
now extracted it, The letter, minus the explanation, which 
it has not been thought proper to repeat, I have been induced to 
give at length in a subsequent part of the present vohime. See 
Appendix B, No. 1. |, _ ^_ , 
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•etf; The clonds which he before beheld towering above 
his head, now begin to gather around and beneath faint, and 
mingling with the various featores of tfae scene, serve to 
diversify and adorn a prospect, whose chief characteristics 
are otherwiae but sublime vacnity and nnfarnished great- 
ness. 

With respect to the intervention of these bodies, 
however, the particular epochs at which they make their 
appearance, and the influence which they are capable of 
exerting upon the surrounding world, — it is impossible to 
affirm any thing with certainty. The circumstances upon 
which they depend and by which they are entirely modi- 
ited — the influence of the weather, the condition of tfae 
atmosphere, the times and seasons of the year, the nature 
of the country, the very hours of the day, are matters 
too indeterminate to allow us to involve them in any 
general illustration of the career of the aerial voyager. 
Occasionally, for instance, clouds lie so low that, ere the 
belkion can be distinctly ascertained to have entirely 
quitted the earth, she has been received within their 
limits, and become entirely enveloped in their watery folds. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, these objects are dis- 
posed at such a height, that the balloon either never 
comes into contact with them at all, or if perchance she 
should have penetrated through one layer, continues to 
behold another, occupying a still remoter region of tfae 
ive. At times aguin, these variable bodies are 
m2 



merely pnrtial, affecting bat a small portion of fh6 a«Hd 
prospect, and arranged in different masses at different 
levels, or different stations upon the same level — a dis- 
position I conceive the most favourable to the views of 
the aeronaut, as affording the best opportunity for that 
mingled display of earth and heaven which constitntes 
the chiefest source of his enjoyment ; while, lastly, it will 
frequently occur that the whole face of the heavens is so 
completely overspread with clouds, that from the moment 
the aeronaut has once infringed upon their limits, antil 
the actual conclusion of his career, earth and every thing 
that partakes of it becomes entirely excluded from 
his view. Of this nature was an ascent I once experi- 
enced, and of which T attempted to give an account in a 
letter published in the Times newspaper, October 21, 
1836, To this letter, which I have been induced to 
repeat in a subsequent part of this volume," I beg to refer 
the reader as containing the best illustration I am able to 
afford of the interference of these bodies, and of the parti- 
cular eO'ects and impressions to which they are calculated 
to give rise. 

■ From the great variety of which they are susceptible, 
it is therefore pretty clear that very little can, even by 
the aeronaut himself, he affirmed with any degree of cer- 
tainty as to the particular effects which the cloud creation 



' See Appendix n, No. 2. 
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TnuTely tu produce upon bis voyage, before the acthS 
moment of its execution. One piece of iiiformalloii, 
however, of rather a curious nature, a previous considera- 
tion of the state of the elements, under certain circum- 
stances, enables him to deduce ; I mean, with regard to 
the condition of the firmament above, at a time when, owing; 
to its complete investiture with clouds, all view of that 
portion of the stherial hemisphere is effectually suspended. 
This information is founded upon observation, and is 
an inference from the state of the weather at the time 
with respect to the presence or absence of rain ; as far as 
it goes it may be relied upon as perfectly established ; to 
a. degree of correctness indeed that few meteorological 
facts are capable of attaining. To reduce it to a general 
rule, therefore, — it may be asserted that, "whenever a 
fall of rain should happen to be present under circum- 
stances like those detailed above, (namely, where the sky 
is entirely overcast with clouds,) there will be invariably 
found to exist another stratum of the same bodies at a 
certain elevation above the former ;" and on tlie con- 
trary, " whenever, with the Eame apparent condition of 
the sky, rain is altogether or generally absent, the aero- 
naut, upon traversing the canopy immediately above him, 
may infallibly calculate upon entering into an upper hemi- 
sphere, either perfectly cloudless, or so far destitute of 
such bodies as not much to interfere with the general 
character here bestowed upon it." This observation. 
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additMm to the stock of the meteorokigirt «lnch be ^I^H 
■wrer bsva obtaioed without the co-opefBtioa d[ the i^i^ 
BMil, BMiy b« relied upon; it has been ooufiiMBil by tbe 
BXperieoce of Mr. Green, tfarongboat a eoorse of neatly 
two bnndred and fifty ascents, and corroborated by that 
uf varioui utber aeronautD, both at home and afanad, 
with whom I have convmsed npon the robjecL* If Ae 

* Two most remarkable instances confinaatire of the tnith 
of thi* observation occurred at the close of last year. Ob 
Wedneaday, ths ISth of October, an ascent of the lat^ baHeoB 
took plaoe from the Vaujcfaalj Gardens, under the circiimrtanceB 
C'jnipriwd in the former illustration. The sky was completely 
vvenpreiul with clouds, and torrents of rain fell incessantly 
during tlie whole of the day. Upon quitting the earth, the 
balloon was almost immediately enveloped iatbecloodB.thrai^h 
which it continued to work Its way upwards for a few seconds. 
Upon emerging at the other side of this dense canopy, a vacant 
»paci' of some thousand feet in breadth intervened, alreve which 
lay another stratum of a similar form and observing a similar 
character. Ah the rain, however, still continued to pour from 
this second layer of clouds, to preserve the correctness of the 
obiervation, a tliird layer should by right have existed at a still 
further elevation ; which accordingly proved to be tlie case. 
On the subsequent occasion of the ascent of the same balloon, 
the following Monday, (October the 17th,) an exactly similar 
condition of the atmosphere, with respect to clouds, prevailed; 
unaccompanied, however, with the slightest appearance of rain. 
Ko sooner had the balloon passed the layer of clouds immedi- 
ately above the surface of the earth, than, as was anticipated, 
not a single cloud was to be found in the firmament beyond ; 
an unbroken expanse of clear blue sky every where embracing 
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invariable co-existence of two circumsUnces eta at td) 
ved as m proof of their re In Liu n ship together, u 
ctinse aad efi'ect, tlie share which the temperature bu 
determiDUtg the ooadition of the clouds with respect to 
:e discharge of their aqueous contents, may be Buequivo- 
caliy inferred, and the above phenomena, upon «uch 
g'ronods, ea&ily explaiaed. 

- To return from this digresEJon: Varied as are the 
ypositions of the clouds, and the forms under which the; 
present themselves, the station wliich they occupy in the 
realms of space is confined enough, and, comparatively 
speaking, but little removed above the immediate surface 
of the earth itself. As a general rule, tlie natural region of 
the clouds may be stated to be a stratum of the atmospliere, 
lying between the level of the first thousand feet, and that 
of one removed about t^i thousand feet above it. Not but 
that occasionally clouds may be found that trespass very 
considerably on both sides of the bounds here assigned to 
them; Gonietioies penetrating id wreaths of mist to the 
depths of the lowest valleys, while, ou the other hand, \oag 
after the aermiaut has parsed the upper level of these 



the frotliy plain that completely intercepted all view of the 
world beneath. The close occurrence of these two cases, and 
the very striking exposition they afibrded, were in fact the 
circumstances wliicU first drew my attention towards the pheno- 
mena in question, and ted to the adoption of the inference of a 
mutual d^ndence between tlieui. 
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^aeat, sad inaT, in Cact, rather be coa^idered in Uie tight 
of exc«ptioiM to a rale than as eridences teodiog to 
impngB iU genera) correctness. 

Il U certainly not to an; inabilitj in tbe Dediim ttaelf 
to flupporl tbem at higher eJefatioiu that ia to be attri- 
bnled thj« restriction of tbe presence of the cload creatioB 
to the inferior regions of the sky ; for where the aeronaol, 
with all bis aolid machinerj' and ponderous appnrte nances, 
can penetrate and abide, aasnredly there ntnst be ample 
means of support for bodies which, by their unlimited 
powers uf extension, can assume almost any degree of spe- 
cific gravity, and, as it were, adapt Ihemselves at command 
to media of almost every imaginable degree of tenuity. 
Bather to circumstances connected with their original for- 
mation, — the distance from the source from which they 
arc drawn, the want of that degree of temperature neces- 
iiiry to determine their existence as vapotir, perhaps also 
certain electrical conditions in the atmosphere afl'ecting 
llmir iliH[i(JsilionH to unite, in the form of rain — to these 
and other circumstances, unfavourable to their generation 
rather than to their support should, perhaps, be ascribed 
the conlinementof clouda within such narrow limits, and 
the absence from the upper regions of the sky, of all those 
rolutilo bodies, which we, in respect of our own more 
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humble stations, are wont to consiiler as the emblems of 
letherial pre-eminence and the types of all that is remote, 
lofty, and snblinie. 

The simple circumstance of their comparative eleva* 
tion, however, is capable of exerting but tittle influ- 
ence upon the prospect of the aerial voyager, unless 
indeed he is contented to confine himself to the mere 
threshold of the element he proposes to survey ; his 
increasing altitude very soon places him in a situation 
from whence all things appear equally depressed, and 
from which indeed he could with difficulty ascertain, by 
the mere aid of his sight, whether the clouds he is ob- 
serving are really reposing upon the surface of the earth 
or seated at an elevation of several thousand feet above it. 

Should the condition of the sky now prove to be of the 
nature of that alluded to, — where, for instance, a dense 
layer of clouds completely intercepts all view of the earth, 
the aeronaut will probably have an opportunity of observing 
another phenomenon connected with the disposition of the 
vaponry strata, — the beantifnl manner in which, even when 
under the influence of rapid motion, they seem to accommo- 
date themselves to all the variations of form in the surface 
of the subjacent soil, rising with its prominences and 
sinking with its depressions; displaying, in short, a 
" counterfeit presentment" of the country over which they 
lay, and enabling the spectator to form, as it were, a 
■ort of phrenological estimate of the character and dispo- 
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now rapidly porsniitg tier oourae into realms hithsrto va- 
known to nan, even on the sammits of the highest moun- 
tains accessible to his exertions. Here then let ns pause 
for a momeBt to take a hasty glance at the nature and 
conditioa of the scene around, and the sentiments and 
impressions it is naturally calculated to produce upon the 
mind of the aerial beholder. 
I With less numerous subjects for the exercise of his 
'Oenses, it must not be supposed that these, tlie remoter 
districts of the etherial domain, are by any means deficient 
in grounds for enjoyment even of the very highest order. 
It is true, here are none of the usual combinations of form 
and colour which give such zest and vmety to the terres- 
trial landscape ; none of those delightful sounds which, 
pervading the whole habitable world, maintain the idea of 
animation even >n the veriest desert ; none of those fra- 
^ant exhalations by which— as it were, the music of the 
vegetable world — every tree and flower, gives vent to its 
own particular sentiments. These, it is true, there are none 
of; but even, in their very absence, the aeronaut finds a 
source of gratification, more intense at any rate, if not more 
interesting, than any with which their presence could have 
supplied him. Undisturbed by the interference of ordinary 
impressions, his mind more readily admits the influence of 
those sublime ideas of extension and space which, in vir- 
tue of his exalted station, he is supremely and solely cal- 
culated to enjoy. Looking out from fats lofty car, in evwy 
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direction lave one, and fAa^one from which similar seett' 

ments never before proceeded, a boundless blank eacoan- 
ters his gaze, unbroken, except, perhaps, by bodies whose 
thin aerial forms and Heeling aspect constitute them sols 
fitting occupants of such domains. Above and all around 
him extends a firmament dyed in purple of the intenseat 
hue, and, from the apparent regularity of the horizontal 
plane on which it rests, bearing the resemblance of a 
large inverted bowl of dark blue porcelain, standing 
upon a rich mosaic floor or tesselated pavement. Id 
the zenith of this mighty hemisphere — floating in soli- 
tary magniliceDce — unconnected with the material world 
by any visible tie — alone— and to all appearance mo- 
tionless, hangs the buoyant mass by which he is upheld. 
The world he has quitted, and that towards which be 
tends, seem to bis fancy, almost equally remote ; and as he 
endeavours to scan the empty vault that divides bim from 
the earth, he involuntarily imbibes a sentiment of im- 
mense vacuity, which no other situation and uo other 
scene is capable of communicating. It is not that the 
interval through which his eye has to travel in reaching 
the ultimate scope of its views, is really so vast; for what 
after all are the few thousands that constitute the utmost 
elevation of the aeronaut, compared wiih the countless 
myriads tliat separate him from the nearest visible object 
of the external universe, and which, stretching for ever 
nbovs his head, lie ready at all times to meet his eye 
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ae phases to ilirect it thitber ? It is not there- 
fore in the mere aniouot of interveniDg space itself, that 
consists the peculiar force of bis impressious, but that, 
bounded to a certain extent by known and recognised 
limita, in the effects produced upon them by distance, be 
has a measure for its magoitude to which the mind is en- 
abled to refer. From such a resource be is entirely pre* 
eluded who seeks to fathom with his eye the boundless 
abyss of infinite extension ; no appreciable object there 
appears to intercept bis view or regulate his judgment; 
he sees nothing, and seeing nothing can assuredly form 
no definite conception of how much it is capable of in- 
cluding. In short, to form an estimate of space from 
observations directed towards the realms of infinity, 
requires an active exertion of the intellect of which all 
people perhaps are not susceptible; whereas to the indi- 
vidual who studies it thus, as it were, measured off from 
the mass, the impression suggests itself; the mind is pas- 
sive; the idea is presented to it, and will not he refused. 
As to the comparative amounts, they signify but little to 
the general effect; beyond a certain quantity the mind 
is incapable of containing, even if the eye were capable 
J of conveying an idea of extension. To the human judg- 
iBent thus restricted, the quantity which divides the earth 
nm the aeronaut at his greatest elevation, inasmuch as it 
» comprehensible, is far more effective than the utmost ex- 
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IflHisf nAnitj to whicb hU eye could 
tkm aJd of suvlt expedieuU ; not from the resaoiH b««c de- 
toiled, alone ; bot Ukewi>e becagse, takes ia a& BDVoaled 
dinction, and one where its occurreDce U gcBetsUy 
conplcd with notions uf insecttritj' and ieax, both aord^ 
und awe combine to give b zest to lie •entiment, firtw 
whicli the extension of iaa view into another <puut^ ■■ 
entirely exempteil. 

A striking illustration of the ioQaence of matter in 
tuimining llie mind to admit the full force of these 
pressioDs, is alTof ded in the contemplation of a solid 
in the act of falling from the car, while at a soperior elo-' 
vtttioii, und trivi'ing with the eye its progress as it descends 
towurdji the earth ;— the silent maguifieence of the abyss 
into which it plunges, the complete isolation of the be- 
Ikoldcr, the apparent inlirmity of the fragile vehicle 
tb« sido of whicli he peers with im^punity ; then 
sudden force with which the body appears to escape fi 
his hand, an if violently launched from a machine, and the 
cqaally sudden retardation which, after it has dropped a 
few feet, it seems to have experienced, together with the 
length of time it afterwards remains in sight, and the 
eompurativo Hlowness of the changes that increasing dis- 
tiDce operates in its dimensions — all natural consequences 
of the event under tlie pecuHar circumstances of the case^ 
which no less by tlie sympatlues they involve 
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^tndiofttioBS they afibrd, awaken a mingled leatlnent 
^ aublimity and space, no where else, and by nu other 
awans, to the like extent, acquirable. 

Of these phenomeoa by which the fall of a body from 
the balloon is attended, only two require comment ; — the 
apparent retardation of its progress, following upon so 
rapid a commencement; — and the length of time, which, 
in despite of the onward coarse of the baltoon, it conti- 
Does to be discernible in the same direction. The former 
of these is an unpression analo||rous to that by which the 
ascent of the balloon 11901/, in Ihmne, is accompanied, 
and of which an explanation haa already been given in a 
previous part of this appendix.* It is unnecessary to 
do more here than to remind the reader that the 
effect upon the eye is precisely the same, whether the 
spectator be hiioself removed from the vicinity of the 
object, as in the fwroer instance, or the object be re- 
moved from the eye of the spectator, as in that at present 
under consideration ; the impression of unusual rapidity, 
displayed in the first iall of the body from the car, being 
no doubt iVeqnently enhanced by the occnrrence, at the 
same time, of a similar motion in a contrary direction on 
the part of the ballooa from which it is dismtissed. The 
other phenomenon referred to — namely, the long- continued 
lee ot tlie falling; body in the saue direction, not- 

kfastanding- the enward progrssi of the balloon, — is 



' See page 1 38. 
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fonnded npon such very simple rules that, to the scieatifiG 
reader, no explauation is requisite. For the advantage of 
others, however, it may be as well to observe that, by the 
immutable litws of matter, motion once communicated tu 
an inanimate body must ever continue to influence its 
progress in the original direction conferred npon it, until it 
has encountered some other substance to which to impart 
it. Impressed, therefore, with the motion of the balloon 
at the lime, every thing that quits the car, without a 
specifll impulse in another direction, must continue 
perpend iculurly beneath it, until it reach the earth, or 
mayhap encounter in its descent some current of air 
proceeding from a different quarter, in the reslstaace occa- 
sioned by which, its original motion becomes gradually 
dissipated and destroyed. 

In the midst of this immense vacuity, which, with feeble 
pmi, we have vainly endeavoured to depict, it is not to he 
wondered should a sense of solitude, to a degree never 
before experienced, form the predominating character of 
the feelings witli which tlie aeronaut is, as it were, forcibly 
impelled to regard the scene around him. Utterly ah- 
stmcted from all contact and cammunion with the habit- 
able world, environed and upheld by an invisible medium' 
without a single object to interrupt the drear monotony of 
all about him ; nothing can be more perfect than the 
state of isolation in which he is placed ; and as he looks 
out from his airy domicile npon the immense void that 
every where surrounds him, and regards the exiguous 
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spot be occupies in its vast enclosuve, be is driven to 
acktiuw ledge the force of new impressions, and fur tlie first 
time in liis life is really, and feeh alone. To the produc- 
tiou of these sensations, uo other situation is at all com- 
petent. Likest to it, though still far removed from tlie 
complete enjoyment of its conditions, is that of a boat 
at sea; but boats never are at sea, in the full sense of 
the word, and ships, besides the scene of animation which 
they invariably and inevitably display, have far too much 
of man to permit tbe existence of a feeling uhicb dimi- 
nishes, in fact, only in proportion as it is participated. 

But tbe most powerful auxiliary to the sense of solitude 
peculiar to the situation of the aeronaut, is tbe extraor- 
dinary silence that qualifies tbe region of his new adven- 
ture. No words can, in truth, sufficiently represent Ihe 
remarkable condition of the skies with regard to the 
absence of sound, or convey any just notion of the extent 
to which that particular condition is capable of affecting the 
human organs. Indeed, to describe a slate of things de- 
pending; upon the negation of a cause in such a manner as 
to produce the idea ofaposilive ellect, is at no time an easy 
task; when, however, tu tbe ordinary dilliculties arising 
from the defects of language, is added tbe want of a pro- 
per community of sentiment between the parties, little can 
he expected to be comprehended by a mere perusal of 
phenomena however accurately detailed, and however 
correctly accounted for. All, in fact, that can be said 
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upon the iiabjcct bjr vajr of illastrBtion is, that here, aad 
hero only, absolute silence can be said to ba»e any exist- 
ence at nil ; in every other sitnatios id life, on the&onuBit 
of the highest mountain, in the depth of the lowest car en, 
in the desert and on the sea, in the dead of night, and 
the stem repose of the veriest calm, sound, to a certajn 
extent, (however it may escape our habituated facalties,) 
Always exists. The vicinity of solid bodies, the resistance 
of the air, the influence of the changes of temperature 
npon adjacent matter, nay, the very process of vegetation 
itself are so many sources of sound from which man is 
never entirely free until the aerial car has snatched him 
from their influence, and transported liim to regions where 
none such are ever lo be found. 

Yet is not the unwonted absence of the actual causes 
of sound, the only peculiarity under which the laculty of 
hearing is exercised in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere ; for perhaps at no time is the attention of the aero- 
naut BO forcibly impressed wilh the singularity of his 
tituation in that respect as when the natural tranquillity 
of the Burronndiog medium is under the temporary infla- 
enoc of disturbance from artificial causes. The conti- 
guity of solid matter has in fact another task to perform 
than the mere generation of sound, in the modifications 
to which it is incessantly subjecting it, during every stage 
of its continuance. Scarcely has a sound been promul- 
gated in ordinary situations than it is immediately en- 
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i] by a thousaud obstacles tbat alter, impede, 
protract, derange, and qualil'y its vibratiua^, and, by 
the manner in which they interfere with their simpli- 
city, produce in the same effect upon their impressions 
as the intervention of the ohscurating medium, already 
described, *" upon the objects of the sight ; confusing their 
outlines and depriving them of that sharpness of 
contour, and vividness of character which in fact may 
be said to be their natural or at least their legitimate con- 
dition. It is true that of such modifications in ordinary 
circumstances the ear takes no note : unconscious of the 
elfects of sound in its pure and simple state, it suffers no 
particular impression from the presence of a condition to 
which it is habituated, and from which it has never at any 
time been absolutely free ; nor ia it until it has been 
transferred to a situation where these modifications no 
longer exist, that it becomes aware of their influence, and 
able to appreciate their absence. Such is the advantage 
which it enjoys in the balloon, and such the restrictions 
under which the sense of hearing is exercised in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. There — situated apart from ail 
contact or intercourse with the solid world — no sound ever 
reaches the ear more than once, or continues beyond the 
natural duration of its own primary vibrations. Deprived 



■ Sec page 145. 
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den sharpness whicli it display's in common with the 
rest, the unusual directioa from which it issues — a direc- 
tion from whence no sound is naturally expected to pro- 
ceed, the iatimate connexion between it, the office it has 
to perform, and the fate of the aeronaut by whom it is 
worked, together with the drum-like intonation which 
instantly supervenes, caused hy the extreme tension of 
the silken dome, in the cupola of which it is situated, and 
which in a manner serves like a sounding-board to sustain 
and prolong Its fleeting impulses, — all combine to bestow 
upon it an eifect and a sentiment which belong to no 
other sound, and are experienced in no other situation. 

To the enhancement of all these ellects, as well indeed 
as of those perceivable in the exercise of all the other 
senses at immense elevations, the rarefaction of the air, 
and the temperature of the region no doubt likewise essen- 
tially contribute: not by increasing the ability of the 
medium for the conveyance of the impression, (for in 
respect of sound, and perhaps of all but sight, such con- 
ditions are rather detrimental to its quali6cation for such 
a purjMJse,) but by their action upon the organs themselves, 
producing as it were a slightly morbid slate, which renders 
them more susceptible of the impression ; as we occasion- 
ally perceive to be the case in some diseases, where the 
irritability of the nervous system attached to some parti- 

;an, becomes so much increased, that circum- 
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stances which otherwise would have passed unnoticetl, 
prodace, not only powerful, but sometimes even painfial 
excitations of the sense to which they are directed. In 
the exercise of the facnlties of hearing, seeing, and smell- 
ing, these advantages are most strongly and strikingly 
experienced, especially the latter, owing as well to the 
assistance which the rarefaction of the air gives to the 
dispersion of the volatile particles of the odoriferons es- 
sence, as to the morbid adaptation it confers upon the 
organ to receive them. 

With the increase of his elevation, of course, keep pace 
all those phenomena which depend for their elTect upon 
the diminished density of the surrounding atmosphere; 
and as the aeronaut draws nigh to the highest point 
ascribed to the ordinary course of such adventures, begin 
to exhibit, in the altered characters they have assumed, 
proofs of the unwonted circumstances under which they 
are experienced. In nothing is this more strongly exem- 
plified than in the appearance of the iirmament itself. 
The colour of the sky, the increasing darkness of which 
we have already noticed, has now reached a pitch of in- 
tensity so great as scarcely to seem compatible with the 
BBtherial consistency of a mere gaseous accumnlatioo, and 
almost to warrant the impression of an approach to some- 
thing whose limits are more substantial and defined. 
L ii. Gay LuEsac, in his second ascent from Paris, in which 
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%£ attained an excessive elevation,* represents the ooloar 
of tbo sky, especially about the zenith, as observed iroiD 
the highest point in his excursion, to be on a par with the 
deepest shade of Prussian blue ; an observation, the just- 
ness of which will be felt and acknowledged by all who 
have ever proceeded to any considerable distance from the 
surface of the earth. 

lo order more properly to comprehend the grounds 
upon which these alterations are chargeable, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that some insight should be obtained 



• The greatest altitude to which any balloon has ever been 
known to ascend, is that accomplished by M. Gay Lussac in 
this voyage, and is calculated at seven thouBand and sixteen 
Frencli metres, or twenty-two thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven feet, four inches, above the level of the sea. For 
an account of this voyage, which is interesting on more accounts 
than one, see the memoir attached to his name in the Ap- 
pendix c, in a subsequent part of this volume. 

1 am aware that other aeronauts lay claim to higher honours : 
M. Blancbard, for instance, states himself, upon one occasion, 
to have attained an elevation of nearly thirty-two thousand feet 
— an assertion upon which MM, Margat, Gamerin, Robertson, 
and others, his successors in the trade of aerostation, have, from 
time to lime, considerably improved. For these pretensions, 
however, there is not the slightest foundation ; nor would it be 
a matter of much difKculty to demonstrate, that the balloons 
they employed, (with the dimensions of which we are well ac- 
c|uainted,) could not, even if inflated with tlie purest hydrogen, 
have supported their simple weights at mucii above one-half the 
elevation they would fain have persuaded us they attained. 
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into the nbture of the appearance of iLe 1 

general, of which the phenomena in question are merely 

modifications. 

That the aspect which the heavens present whenever 
circamstances permit us to enjoy an anobslructed view of 
them, whether it be the azure complexion of the glowing* 
day, the sable livery of night, or the milder shades of 
twilight grey, by which the transitions from the one to 
the other are invariably distingaished, is not a condition 
to that effect in any way inherent in the body of the atmo- 
sphere itself, a variety of arguments satisfactorily enable 
us to determine. The most striking uf these are dedaced 
from the following obserrations ; first, that whenever any 
portion of it happens to be separated from the general 
mass above it by the intervention of clouds, no symptoms 
of the prevailing tints can ever be detected in the part so 
intercepted, although by reason of its superior density, it 
may, in respect of actual qnantity, equal, if not exceed, 
all the rest of the medium which lies beyond it; and 
secondly, that instead of appearing lighter the less the 
quantity through which the eye has to penetrate, (as in 
the case of all other known transparent bodies, which 
possess a colour of their own,) its shade continually in- 
creases in intensity the more the superincumbent mass 
is diminished by the translation of the spectator to a 
higher position within it. 

fhut the csisting appearance is not, i\s some 
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vaialy imagioed, a general contributiun raised 

f reilexioD from the surface of tbe earth, and modified 

iccurding to tbe particular predomiiiauce of the sular 

inflaence, is likewise a coimlusion which with equal clear- 

^^^jess we collect, partly from a coDsideration of the fact 

^^^■tfore observed, that when the comtnuuication happens to 

^^^Bb dissolved by the interpoiiitiuD of clouds, the character 

^^^■b question, whatever it may happen to be at the time, 

^^^■Dtirely disappears in the portions contiguous to the 

^^Hm^th, while neither in quality or intensity is the slightest 

^^Htfteration perceptible in those which lie beyond; and, 

partly from Ibe observation, that, in all countries, under 

every variation of climate and through every change of 

v«eason, the genuine aspect of the sky h virtually the 



Since then the appearance of the heavenly arch is 

neither a quality which resides in the snbstance of the 

atmospheric volume, (the only material obstacle of whose 

presence in that direction we are aware,) nor is obtained 

by the process of reflexion from any thing which exists on 

L this side of the space which it subtends, it is evident that 

^ao other way remains by which it can be accounted for 

than by a refereuce to the condition and modification of 

something which occupies or proceeds from the interval 

which lies beyond. To enable us to justify our conclu- 

feitfiions upon this score, wc must first endeavour to ascertain 

irbat is the natural aspect of boundless space, or what 
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woald be tlie appearaoct 
could we but direct oar gaze iuto its vast inclosure, uoen- 
cnmbered by the preaeuce of a medium uf refraction. 
The inquiry is fraught with awe no less than interest. It 
almost seems like iatruding upon the especial domains of 
the Almighty to attempt to tear the veil from the charma 
of boundless space, and expose the secrets of a conditioD 
of which our visual faculties but render to our senses an 
account as mysterious and imperfect as that which our 
mental ones with their utmost exertions are able to convey 
to our understandings. To say that the heavens, or that 
portion of space beyond the limits of our atmosphere, 
which we are wont to honour by such a name, possess a 
colour, would be, in truth, to employ a misnomer. Space, 
infinite space, unfilled with matter, must really be devoid 
of colour ; and excepting in the bodies it contains, must 
ever present to the eye of him who views it in all ita 
natural majesty the terrific aspect of a black and fathom- 
less abyss. To confer the idea of a colour, or permit the 
rays of light in any way to vary its appearance, the pre- 
sence of a transparent medium is absolutely requisite. 
Near the body of the earth, and of most of those other 
objects with which astronomy has made us acquainted, 
such a medium obtains in the atmosphere by which they 
are surrounded ; and in the effects of this atmosphere 
upon the aspect of the black vault behind, lies the only 
conditioQ that exists to vary the visual presentment of void 
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and infitkite space. By the combined exertion of two of its 
properties, this result is accomplished ; first, by the diifu- 
sioD of the while rays of light, whereby the extreme 
obscurity of the backgruand ia tempered into paleness,* 
and in the next place by the occasional interposition of a 
new colour obtained from the rays of light transmitted 
through it from above, whereby the original in its sub- 
dued intensity becomes at times invested with a colour 
compounded of them both. 

, To the full force of the former influence, much ia no 
doubt contributed by the presence and disposition of solid 
matter in the neighbourhood of the field of view, by 
means of which the adjacent portions of the surrounding 
medium become as it were charged with the auperfiuons 
rays of light from various quarters, tending not only to 
distract the eye of the spectator and to confuse his 
prospect, but also to reduce by the copious admixture of 
white light the natural intensity of whatever object may 
happen to be exposed to it. To what an extent the diffu- 



• The influence of atmospheric irradiation upon the aspect of 
the void apace by which it is backed, was first suggested by the 
father of the pictorial art, the celebrated Leonardo da Vinci, 
and afterwards revived and adopted by M. De la Hire, as a 
probable cause of the azure colour of the sky. In support of 
this theory, a variety of experiments were adduced to prove 
that black, when beheld through a white or colourless medium, 
always incUnes to assume a blue or azure tint. The truth of 
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tbe introduction of colours obtamed by refraction from the 

^^^parent media through which they were examined. 
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precede a sudden change from fine to foul weather ; and 
artificially, and with equal effect, by removing to a dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth in a balloon, or by 
proceeding in the other direction to the bottom of a well 
or vertical shaft, sufficiently deep to afibrd a complete 
protection against the influence of the circumambient 
irradiation. 

But the mere diffusion of light, to whatever extent it 
might be carried, although it might alleviate the intense- 
ness of colour in any object, could never avail to give it 
a new one, or make that assume ''the front of azure 
blue," whose legitimate aspect was unmitigated sable. 
This is a result which requires the intervention of another 
property in the medium ; such a one, for instance, as that 
alluded to, whereby the rays of light transmitted through 
it from above, are made to affect a colour suitable to the 
compound required.'^ As the intensity of this colour, as 



♦ With the existence of such a property we were first made 
acquainted by the researches of Sir Isaac Newton ; who, having 
ascertained that vapours, when about to condense and coalesce 
into drops, first become of such a size as to elicit the blue rays 
of transmitted light, was induced to attribute the azure colour 
•of the sky to a condition particularly favourable to the exercise 
of such a property, which it was presumed existed only in the 
remoter regions of the upper air. The existence of a vapour at 
all times present in the atmosphere, a circumstance essential to 
the views of Newton, was, however, a weak point in his theory, 
which has induced subsequent inquirers to look for some more 
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niaation, either by the curtailment of the eapply, its 
artificial exclusion from the field of view, the diminutian 



a fact of which we have suflicient proof in the evidence of our 
senses. 

Indeed but that the limits of a note are too restricted for the 
purpose, it would not be a difficult matter to point out occur- 
rences which do not appear to consist witli any of the views 
here taken of the subject. For instance I do not see upon 
which of tliese grounds can be explained the phenomenon, (very 
frequently observable upon occasion of the setting sun,) of the 
complete determination of the blue rays to the quarter directly 
opposite the seat of that luminary, leaving the rest of the 
heavenly hemisphere comparatively devoid of any such inclina- 
tion. In all these cases, the blue, if really obtained by the 
decomposition of solar light in traasitu, must not only have 

! traversed one radius of the atmospheric horizon in company 
with the red, but afterwards exclusively continued its course 
to the further extremity of the opposite one. Another circum- 
Uance, apparently incompatible witli the foregoing views, is the 
extraordinary blueness discoverable upon the occasion of a 
BudUen rarefaction in the atmosphere : were the blue, in these 
cases, merely the complement of the red, previously interrupted 
in its passage, its subsequent intervention should only have 
restored the whole to its primitive condition of a colourless 
compound. 

These objections, I beg to observe, are by no means intended 
to impugn the correctness of the theory of undulations as a 
system explanatory of the nature and properties of light in 
general. On the contrary, it is upon the assumption of its 
superiority, that we are led to question the accuracy of any 
views to which its principles seem in the slightest degree irre- 
concileable. 
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i4 Uh* cRpacity of tho meclinm I'ur xXa convevuice, or f 
rrnii>l>'in I'rom a ncighbourliood where iu natural amuiiot 
i« iucrouKcd Ijy adveutitiuua reflexion, tends likewise to 
increave tlie intensity of the sky, and bring oat more 
forcihly the natural obscuritj of the aetherial scene. Of 
lbe«e latter, the ascent in the balloon is a striking illus- 
tration. Diminishing at once the density of the medtam. 
and the uniount of its terrestrial irradiation, at every step 
he recedes from the surface of the earth, the aeronaut 
iibtoius in the darltened aspect of the heavenly arch uner- 
ring tolccns of his approach to the nether limits of the 
void and iniinite gulf that lies beyond him ; and, I have no 
cluubt, could he but continue liis course until he had 
attained the outward margin of the atmosphere, he would, 
upon directing Lis view into the realms of vacuity, behold 
un impenetrable abyss of perfect blackness, in which 
every visible source of light would stand like a disk of 
solid flame, unaflected by the vicissitudes that, for one 
half the period of their revolutions, exclude them from 
the eye of the terrestrial spectator. 

How long before that extreme was attained, the latter 
part of this description would have been realized, and 
the heavenly bodies revealed to the naked eye in broad 
daylight, 1 cannot take upon me to determine; if, how~ 
ever, the obscuration of the sky, (upon which the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon in question entirely depends,) 
were to continue to increase at the same rate we observe 
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it in the earliest stages of the aaceat, (and tliere is every 
reason to admit the condnsiun,) I do not think that the 
possibility of witnessing such an occurrence is entirely 
beyond the hopes of the aeronaut adventurous enough to 
attempt it, and provided with meuns corresponding to the 
peculiar exigencies of the occasion. Some indeed there 
are, who, even without these advantages, pretend to have 
attained situations iu the ordinary exercise of the art, from 
whence the existence of such a phenomenon could clearly 
be discerned : I should rather, however, suppose that this 
Bssertion was merely an exaggeration of the fact, that at 
their utmost altitude they were able to distinguish the pre- 
sence of the heavenly bodies sooner than they could have 
been perceived by persons situated upon the actual surface 
of the earth ; an assertion which in fact amounts to nothing 
more than what we know would have been experienced 
under any circumstances of superior elevation, no matter 
how slight. With every degree of removal from the plane 
of the terrestrial horizon, the capacity of the surrounding 
medium for the diffusion of light becomes diminished, and 
the contrast in favour of the spectator, (which is the only 
cause of their suppression,) heiug weakened, the stars of 
course make their appearance at an earlier hour than 
they would if that contrast had to wait the decline of day 
to effectuate its abatement. The question is evidently, 
therefore, one of comparison, and is as easily put to the 
te§t by ascending to the top of a hill as by encroaching 




npoii tbe limits of the sky in a balloon. If 1 
mimething of the kind is iDeiitioned by the elder Saassare, 
in his account of the lirst ascent of Mont Blanc, as having 
been observed upon the summit of that mountain; an 
observation which has been repeated in other parU of 
the globe by all travellers who have ever sacceeded in 
nttitiiiing great elevations upon the surface of the earth. 
Thnt MUch a result could be produced by an artificial 
exclusion of the light, as fur instance in the bottom of a 
deep well, or any other excavation of snfficient profun- 
dity, woa B fact well known to tbe ancients, wbo, in 
Kgypt especially, were in the habit of constructing pits on 
purjiojie to aid them in their study of the heavenly 
bodies; many relics of these subterraneous observatories 
remaining to the present day to bear testimony to tbe 
industry and acquirements of Iboae learned Pagans. 

In consequence of the increased removal from the vici- 
nity of the earth, the temperature of tbe surrounding 
niedinm faas become considerably reduced, and were it 
not for the absence of ali atmospheric motion would, no 
doubt, be severely manifested to the feelings of the aero- 
naut. At what particular period of the ascent, this de- 
crease attains a minimum, or indeed whether such a result 
exists within tbe range of aeronautical adventure, I am 
not able, with any degree of certainty to state. The solu- 
tion of the question, which is undoubtedly an interesting 
one, depends chiefly upon (he point to which tbe calorific 
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infloe&ce of the earlh'.s ratlJatioii extends, and is only to 
he arrived at by a long-continued series of experiments 
and ubaervations. Of course, the results here as else- 
where will he found to vary with the climate, tlie season 
of the year, the hour of the day, and the state of the 
atmosphere at the time prevailing. In one respect parti- 
cularly, the latter is capable of exercising a very sensible 
influence over the thermometrical conditinn of the upper 
regions ; I mean where clouds to any amount intervene, 
whereby a larg^e extent of reflecting surface becomes 
presented, and a very considerable portion of the heat of 
the solar rays returned into the body of the atmosphere 
which lies above. As this is an arrangement of the sky 
more frequently to be met with in winter than in summer, 
it follows singularly enough that the eH'ecta of a low 
temperature are much less likely to prove injurious to the 
aeronaut in the exercise of his art, during the more 
rigorous portions of the year, than those which every 
where else come under the denomination of the milder 
and more serene. 

Considering, therefore, the number and irregularity of 
these disturbing causes, it will appear pretty evident that 
no exact measure of the temperature, and consequently, 
no just representation of its effects upon the human frame 
could be afforded that would apply with equal correct- 
ness to all the circumstances under which it might be 
tried. In general, however, where there are no clouds 
o3 
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■teffere with tbe nalnrai progress of Uie sun* ray&, a 
temperatore of thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit may be 
t^Xpected to be encountered at an elevation of about setea 
or eight thousand feet above the level of the aea — that b 
(o say, in these climates ; the region of eternal frost, or 
as it is geographically termed, the liae of perpetual snom. 
entirely depending npon the latitude of the place, and 
diminishing in elevation in proportion as it increases its 
distance from the terrestrial equator. Beyond this alti- 
tude, the temperature, as before, keeps continnally decreas- 
ing, thon^h with waning rapidity, and at an elevation of 
twenty-two thousand nine hundred feet, the thermometer 
as observed by M. Gay Loaaac, bad fallen to nine degrees 
five-tenths of the centigrade division, or seventeen de- 
grees one-tenth below the freezing point of water accord- 
ing to our usual method of computation. 

Supposing, however, the state of the temperature to have 
been in any instance even twice as low as that above indi- 
cated, still Ihere is much reason to question whether at any 
time the sufferings of those exposed to it can have been so 
severe as many would fain incline us to believe. Certain 
allowances ought, no doubt, to be made for the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of difl'erent individuals ; and much am- 
biguity must always be expected to prevail where personal 
feeling is the subject of discussion, and the sense itself the 
only teat to which it can be subjected. But with all these 
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still sufficient evidence in the expe- 
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hace of those who botii naturally and by artificial i 
I the way of experiments have placed themselves in 
drcumstaiices of like exposare upon the earth, to autho- 
rize a doubt that much incooveuience ever did or could 
^^^ accrue to the aerouaut, wlio in tlie exercise of his voca- 
^^^■lion may have penetrated to the utmost limits his means 
^^^^B other respects would allow him. 

^^^B Having now attained the highest point to which it is 
^^^■btir intention at present to proceed, we will pause for an 
^^Hw^tant to take a cursory glance at the earth, ere we pre- 
^^B|aare to incline our journey thitherward again. The land- 
scape which, for some time back, has been gradually dis- 
playing symptoms of decreasing perspicuouaness, has now 
IAuH'ered so much from the effects of distance that it is 
not without difficulty that any of its ordinary features 
*ain he distinguished. Not that any abatement appears 
jte have taken place in that vividness of contonr which we 
have before observed to be the uever-failing peculiarity 
of the terrestrial scene when viewed from the car of the 
balloon; but that the objects themselves have now become 
so much reduced in size, that many of those, the most 
familiar and characteristic, have altogether become es- 
u tiuct, and the rest so much estranged in their appearance 
s tu contribute but little to the recognition of the pro- 
ipect of which they form a part. 

I Amid this scene of nniversal disfiguration, all percep- 
ton of comparative altitudes is utteriy out of the ques- 
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tion. Remuved tu such a distauce from th 
solely stibmitled to a vertical exauiinatiun, Ibewliole face 
of nature, in fact, appeur^ to have undergone a process 
of general equatizaliou; the Louses and the trees, the 
mountains and the very clouds by which they are capped, 
have long nnce been consigned to the one level ; all the 
natural irregularities of its surface completely obliterated, 
anil Ihp character of tlie model entirely superseded by that 
of the phtit. 

It has fre()uently been inquired uf uie, whether under 
cirounistances uf such excessive elevation, any symptoms 
of convexity can be detected in the appearance of the 
hort;«onlal plane, such as a knowledge of the real form 
of the terrestrial globe might have authorized us li> 
expect. When, however, we consider the immense dis- 
proportion which exists between the actual diameter of 
the earth, and the utmost altitode to which man ever did 
or could attain above its surface, we shall cease to look 
for such a result, or be surprised at observing the defi- 
oienoy. Were we to assume an elevation of forty-two 
thousand feet, (which is nearly double what has liitfaerto 
been accomplished,) as the ne plus ultra of aeronautical 
enterprise, still, compnting the earth's radios at four thou- 
sand miles, and reckoning five thousand two hundred and 
eighty feet to each mile, the prominence of the spectator 
beyond the surface of his horizon would even then amount 
but to the thousandth part of its extreme lateral exten- 
sion : in other words, he would have only reached a dis- 
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lance beyoud the place ut' iiis visiou, av great as tlie 
tluckoess of the smallest letter we are tiuw euipluyiiig, 
(estimated at tbe liuudredtli part of an iuub,) would pro- 
ject upon the face of a globe uf ten incbea in diameter. 
In short, his uevvly -acquired position would no more 
enable him tu discern the sphericity of the earth, than the 
eye of a beetle would convey to it an idea of the couvesitj 
of the mountain whoso rounded summit it was slowly 
labouring to ascend. 

Id answer to this, the reader may perhaps suggest the 
welt-kuown phenomenon of a ship at sea approaching 
from a distance, and adduce the gradual disclosure of its 
parts as an evidence of tbe possibility of obtaining, under 
a favourable conjuncture of circumstances, ocular testi- 
mony of tbe nature which we have here attempted to 
disprove. The example, however, is by no means a case 
in point. It is not the sphericity of the earth that the 
eye in such cases observes, but merely its effects ; and 
therein can no more be considered as reading tbe con- 
vexity of the earth, than a man looking at his shadow 
upon the wall can be said to be observing the taper which 
stands upon tbe table at his back. Without the con- 
vexity in question, it is true the phenomenon observed 
could not have taken place ; bat neither, on the other 
baud, would the convexity in question have been observed, 
bad not the said phenomenon been present to disclose it. 

But even if the conclusion were otherwise, still the 
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s are by do means aualogona, nor coutd any i 
be drawn from ihe capacity of llie eye in the one instance, 
lo sanction the expectation of a similar resalt in the 
ulber. Comparative altitude, which is, in fact, the only 
test of prominence, is a condition the knowledge of which 
ia only acquirable by means of an esnmination conducted 
at right angles to the plane of extancy ; or, in other 
words, by observing the profile, more or less, as it appears 
represented upon the substance or substances which may 
happen to be aggregated in the rear. From the enjoy- 
ment of this advantage, the aeronaut by his position is 
thoroughly precluded ; all his views are necessarily down- 
ward, and all bis perceptions of form confined to the obser- 
vation of surfaces projected upon the plane beneath him. 
With all these considerations, however, the inexperi- 
enced reader will, no doubt, leam with surprise that the 
real form of the earth, as beheld from the car of a 
balloon sufficiently elevated in the air, is absolutely the 
very reverse of that which a first view of the case may 
have hastily inclined him to expect. Such, however, is 
undoubtedly the fact. So far from following the course 
dictated by the true conformation of the earth, and sinking 
in proportion as they recede, the edges of the terrestrial 
plane actually assume a contrary inclination, and, rising 
as the aeronaut increases his altitude, realize in their 
progress the appearance of a vast bowl or basin extended 
on all sides around bim. 
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Unexpected as this phenomenon may at first sight ap- 
pear, it is, nevertheless, but the natural consequence of 
the laws of refraction acting under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. Diverted from the straight course 
which the sight would at all times pursue, were it unob- 
structed by a medium of refraction, the lines under which 
the various objects are beheld, become gradually inclined 
upwards, referring the objects themselves to points in their 
new positions, at distances from the eye of the spectator 
equal to those at which they are actually situated. This 
will be better understood by a reference to the annexed 




diagram, in which the station occupied by the aeronaut 
is represented by the small balloon ; — the direction which 
the sight would have travelled, had there been no refract- 
ing medium, by the dotted lines, and that which, in con- 
sequence, it is forced to assume, by the plain ones. As 
the distance is not falsified by the refraction, the various 
objects upon the terrestrial horizon A B, (as there de- 
picted,) will, in appearance, be transferred to stations 
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aod direcUoD of the luacLine at the time, and the posaiU 
variations in bolb, to which it may be subjected by the 
currents it may happen to encounter in its progress 
towards the earlh ; the amount of retardation it is sure to 
experience when, in tlie act of descending, its force of 
gravitation begins to operate ; (he quantity of gas neces- 
sary to be discharged to produce such a course as will 
best correspond with and satisfy these combined demands, 
under the restrictions of speed which a due regard to the 
safety and feelings of the parties necessarily imposes ; all 
these are considerations which require to be present in 
the mind at once, and with such a degree uf command as 
will enable the aeronaut in an instant to avail himself of 
the means withiu his power to provide against the conse- 
quences of any nnforeseen event that may arise to derange 
or confound his previous calculations. The necessary 
acquirements for the perfect management of the descent 
are consequently of no ordinary nature, nor are they by 
any means to be met with in ordinary persons. It is 
not enough to entitle a man to the appellation of an 
accomplished aeronaut that he shall have been able to 
conclude his operations without breaking his neck, dislo- 
cating his limbs, or tumbling himself and his companions 
out of the car ; to that extent all persons, with few ex- 
ceptions, who have ever ascended upon their own respon- 
(•ibiltly, have shown themselves competent j and indeed. 
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been allowed to accrue to that most important and vain- 



able part of tbe apparatus.* This in itself invalvea a 
great luuiiy conxideratiuns. All places are by no meaits 
equally adapted for such purposes. The soil must be of 
such a nature as will facilitate the attachment of the 
Jjalloon ; it mnst not be so hard that the grapnel cannot 
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• As a proof of what may be done by tlie exercise of proper 
alttU, it is worth observing that the balloon which Mr. Green 
generally employs has already ascended two hundred and (ifly- 
six times : one hundred and seventy with Mr. Green himself; 
eighty-three in charge of his son ; and three times in that of 
hiB brother, Mr. Henry Green, notwithstanding which it still 
remains as serviceable as ever. The great Vaushall balloon, 
the unwieldy proportions of which render its management 
doubly arduous, has already made fifteen ascents, under 
the direction of the same accomplished aeronaut, among which 
some have been executed under circumstances of pecuUar 
difficulty and hazard. Twice have they been deprived of the 
; of the grapnel by the violence of the wind, and forced 
resort to adventitious espedients for the purpose ofstop- 
ig the balloon ; once by the parting of the cable, and 
;once by the actual fracture of the iron itself: it is unne- 
cessary to observe what must have been the force of llie wind 
'hich such powerful effects were produced. Both these 
accidents occurred in places particularly unfavourable to the 
manoeuvres of the aeronaut, being thickly beset with trees, and 
so circumstanced that had not the progress of the balloon been 
opportunely arrested, they would have reached the coast and 
been blown out to sea. With the greatest difficulty, and by the 
exercise of consummate skill alone, the balloon was saved from 
destruction. And yet with all these escapes, and the ordinary 
casualties of the art to -boot, the silk has never so much as 
received the slightest puncture. 
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uAsily petietrate, nor ao light that, having entered, it ii 
Diinlile to I'L-tain ils hold ; it must Le free from trees yr 
busiiett, by which the silk wuuld be sure to be lacerated, 
and contsin a sufficiency of open, clean sward as will 
favour the emptying and folding of the dismembered 
muuliinc aa soon as its task has been performed. 

Lust though not least, some regard must be had for 
tonunts of tlie soil itself; much care sliould, therefore, 
be taken to avoid attempting to descend in a place where 
the crops are of such a nature as to suffer from the ope- 
ration; a practice extremely reprehensible, not only as 
being the means of inflicting serious injury upon others, 
but likewise us tending to bring disparagement upon the 
urt, trouble to future aeronautti, and frequently mucb loss 
nnd inconvenience to the parties themselves, from having 
their balloon seized and retained in compensation for 
dumugcs. which the possession of a little skill would have 
enublt'd them to nvoid. 

All tbeso are considerations which, though entirely 
overlooked by ordinary persons, nevertheless always enter 
into the calculations of the accomplished aeronaut, and 
require the exercise of no ordinary qualifications. Mere 
experience is by no means sufficient for their acquirement; 
for men may ascend for hundreds of times, and still keep 
bungling on to the end without the slightest advantage or 
improvement ; there must be a power besides to turn it to 
account ; a judgment to interpret its suggestions, and cuol- 
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neis to apply them ; penetration to embrace all tLat is 
requisite at a view, and quickness in calculating the re- 
sults; prudence to avoid danger, and courage to confront 
it; — in short, all the qualtQcations to a certain extent by 
which the skilful general is distinguished in the fields of 
war ; and I should but ill acquit myself of my duty as an 
honest though bumble chronicler of aerostation, were I not 
to Tnentioa as pre-eminent above all others in every thing 
which regards the practice of this delightful art, my friend, 
the veteran aeronaut, Mr. Charles Green, Other men there 
are,nodonbt, in abundance, who, under favourable circum- 
stances, can manage well enough to bring their operations 
to a close, without material injury to themselves or their 
companions ; so far I have already said that mere chance 
will generally favour the attempt: it was reserved for Mr. 
Green to reduce these operations into a fixed and avail- 
able system, and convert that chance into a matter of 
certainty and design. 

It is not my intention to pursue the details of the de- 
scent with the same precision with which I have treated 
those of the earlier stages of the art. For the most part 
they will be found to be merely a counterpart of the pre- 
ceding, differing only in the order of their occurrence, 
and would but weary the reader, already sufficiently so no 
doubt, without contributing any thing further to his stock 
either of information or entertainment. The few pecu- 
liarities it poBseasea are easily explained. Immediately 
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upon coinineuciug tke descent, a painful impression in 
generally experienced in the ears, more or less acutu 
according to the rate at wbicb that operation happens to 
be conducted. I have Raid ffenerallt/, becaase much dd- 
certainty exists with regard to the liability to tbia impres- 
sion ; there being some in whom it is much more strongly 
developed than in others, while again a few there are 
whose physical constitutioD seems to exempt them from 
its inllueuce altogether. The cause if the sensation in 
simply a renewed pressure upon the orifice of Ihe Eusta- 
chian tube, consequent upon the passage from a rarer 
into a denser medium, and is so far similar to that expe- 
rienced in a diving bell, although, as might be expected 
from the different constitution of the experiment, not 
nearly so strong in its indications. Indeed, in the latter, 
instances are not infrequent in which it has beeu pushed 
to such an extremity as to be attended with the sensatiou 
of a violent explosion in the ear, occasioned, as it is sup- 
posed, by the sudden bursting open of the valve by which 
the orifice of the tube is closed ; producing considerable 
pain, nausea, and temporary, (and, in one case that I am 
acquainted with, even permanent) suspension of the power 
of hearing. This sensation continues until the descent 
for tbe time is concluded, and the equilibrium between 
the external air and that confined in the cavernous pro- 
cesses of the ear has been completely restored. Why it 
should not be experienced in the ascent as well as the 
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Fesceot (^ the balloon, is a circumstance most probably 
depemding' upon the valvular construction of the parts 
themselves, the greater facility which is afforded to the 
egress thaii the ingress of the atmospheric flaid, and con~ 
sequently, the minor opposition encountered in the esta- 
blishment of the equilibrium above alluded to. 

This, so far as I am aware, is the ouly physical impres- 
sion peculiar to the descent ; as to the mental ones, I can 
only say, to speak from my own observation, that regret, 
intense regret, at being forced to relinquish so delightful 
a situation, is the only sentiment I have ever found to be 
an invariable attendant upon the conclusion of the aerial 
voyage. 

But we have now no time even for the indulgence of 
these melancholy considerations. The balloon is already 
approaching the earth. The trees, hedges, roads, and 
other features of the rural landscape, which for some time 
back have been growing gradually upon the eye, have 
now resumed their original distinctness, and appear in 
quick succession, rapidly receding in our rear. Several 
persons now also can be distinguished, either standing in 
mute astonishment looking up at our approach, or hurry- 
ing from all directions in the hopes of beiug present at 
our descent. At length the 6eld we have been so long 
aiming at, appears directly before us ; the grapnel just 
tops the hedge, and alights immediately within it. For a 
few secouds it continues to drag along the ground with a 
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sacceBsioD of rIiocIes, the violeoce uf which i^'eu^Hc 

cable serves considerably to abate- One, however, more 
forcible tbao the rest, at last ensues and fixes the anchor 
in the soil. Restricted in her progress, the balloou for 
the first time becomes sensible of her captivity, and seems 
to concentrate all the strength she possesses to effectnate 
her liberation. But it is att in vain. The anchor holds ; 
assistance moltiplies in every directioQ ; the people run 
in and seize the rope ; the loss of a little more ga^ tames 
the gigantic struggler, and she stands at length secured 
upon the plain. 
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In the preceding sketch, it will he perceived thi 
have made no account of the effects of diminished pressure 
upon the physical condition of the aeronaut, which some 
have depicted in such glowing terms, and of the exagge- 
rated description of which I have given some examples 
in the commencement of the preceding Appendix.* But 
the truth is, that were I to speak from my own knowledge, 
or that of others upon whose authority I might venture to 
rely, and whose experience on this score is more impor- 
tant than my own, I should be rather inclined to dispute 



' See page 102, et seq. 
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r existence altogether; at least, as obtaining at aiiy 
ivatiou to which man, with the means he has hitherto 
employed, has ever been capable of ascending. In this 
dearth of actual testimony, all that remains for us to 
resort to is a circumstantial investigation of the nature of 
the proceeding itself, and npon these grounds it will be 
seen that the conclusion to which we have just arrived 

lives the strongest confirmation. 
Id the translation to the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, the human body, as a natural consequence of the 
diminished density of the medium, becomes subjected to 
the influence of two specific changes; namely, the re- 
motion of pressure, and the diminished supply of oxygen 
gas. Now the former of these, taken abstractedly, I 
conceive to be an event of a most innoxious character, 
and of itself, simply, incapable of producing any effect 
upon the animal economy whatever. So far, indeed, is 
this the case, that I question if any result, seriously pre- 
Jndicial to the organization of the individual, would accrue 
were he to be exposed to the action of a perfect vacuum 
in the receiver of an air-pump, providing the operation 
were conducted sufBciently slowly to permit the gradual 
escape of the included gases. This is a fact as easily 
demonstrated by experiments upon the inanimate as tlie 
living, and the results seem to justify our conclusion to 
the fullest extent. Upon the lungs, certainly, no effect 
whatever could be produced ; the air contained therein is 
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alvava at liberty to escape, nur would any comeqneoces 
eiuue from its total abstraction, so far as the simple cod- 
dition of the parts themselves was coDcemed, 

With regard to the diminished sapply of osvgen, how- 
ever, the case may be different ; the material in question has 
a Bpect6c action apon the loogs, and in certain quantities is 
absolutely requisite to enable them to perform the functions 
for which they are ordained. When, however, we con- 
sider bow very small a portion, (not more than the five 
hundred and sixtieth part) of the whole quantity conlained 
is consumed at each respiration,* and moreover, regard 
the facility wherewith the organs in question adapt them- 
selves to the changes to which, occasionally to a con- 
siderable extent, they are exposed in the ordinary course 
of life, the great latitude which nature has bestowed upon 
them in the exercise of functions so essential to the 



• From the experiments of Bostock, Mcnzies, Sir Charles Bell, 
and otiier physiologists, we learn that the average quantity of 
air contained in the lungs of a full-grown man, is about two 
hundred and eighty cubic inches, whereof forty alone, or one- 
seventh of the whole, is drawn in and expelled at every ordi- 
nary respiraliou Of this latter amount, according to the very 
careful analyses of Mr. Davy, from one- seventieth lo one- 
hundreth disappears in the proceeding; assuming, however, 
one-eightieth as the mean diminution produced in the quantity 
actively employed, we obtain a result of half a cubic inch of 
oxygen, or one- five- hund red- and -sixtieth part of the actual 
contents of the lungs consumed in the process of resptmtion. 
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s'npport of aaimalion, we shall perceive ample grounds 
for the belief that no sensible obstruction ever has or could 
have been aR'orded to the aeronaut by the impoverishment 
of the atmospheric medium at any altitude to which he 
Las ever been capable of ascending'. These observations 
are of course only intended to be applied to persons in 
sound health ; it is well known to what an extent the 
perceptions in this quarter become sharpened by constitu- 
tional delicacy or local disease. The circumstances under 
which the ascent bas been efTected are likewise capable of 
exercising much influence upon the physical condition of 
the individual, and have, no doubt, frequently led to the 
adoption of an opinion favourable to the admission of the 
sensations in question as natural consequences of existence 
carried on in a highly attenuated atmosphere. To this 
canse, in fact, I have no doubt are to be attributed the 
symptoms, slight as they are, which M. Gay Lussac de- 
scribes himself as having experienced in his second es- 
cursion, when be had reached an elevation of twenty- 
three thousand feet ;, the greatest hitherto ever attained 
by man. The only alterations which at this altitude he 
was able to detect in the exercise of the functions of life, 
which could in any way be imputed to the rarefaction of 
the surrounding medium, was a slight increase, (amount- 
ing altogether to not more than one-third,) in the ordinary 
^jUJtion of the heart and lungs : considering what he says 
lOcerning the state of his health at the time, suffering 
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, deprived of sleep during the whof? 



from extreme f 
of the preceding night, afllicted with a violent headache, 
and labouriDg, no doubt, as might be very reasonably 
e}(pected, under much anxiety, not only on account of his 
own personal safety, but for the resalt of an expedition 
in which so mnch was at stake, and from which so much 
had been anticipated, the only cause of wonder is that 
the consequences should have been so slight as they were. 
Indeed I have little doubt that had it been tried, they 
would have heen found to have been fully as great before 
be quitted the ground, upon his entering the car of the 
balloou, as at the excessive elevation whereat he was first 
induced to observe theni- 

To those who regard the ditficulties experienced in the 
ascent of high mountains, the painful sensations and dis- 
tressing symptoms to which all have more or less been 
subjected in the attempt to gain great elevations upon 
the surface of the earth, these observations and the con- 
clusion to which they naturally conduce, may, no donbt, 
appear surprising. But the situations referred to are by 
no means analogous : in the former, a circumstance 
require to be taken into account which forms no part of 
the phenomena of aerostatic elevation; I allude to the 
excessive muscular action necessarily developed in the 
attempt; giving rise to an inordinately increased circa- 
lation, and creating an equally increased demand for 
oxygen gas at the very time when the natural supply. 
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rrom Uie minor densitv of the atmosphere, was coiutantly 
becDuiing lessened. That this is the real cause of tlie 
symptuiiis in (juestion, no better proof can he offered or 
required than the fact that ail these symptoms entirely 
disappear the instant the exertions have been disconti- 
nued by which they were occasioned, I can only assure 
the reader that at an elevation in a balloon of many thou- 
sand feet above the summit of Mont Blanc, Mr. Green 
has assured me that nut the slightest personal sensalion 
could be detected by him diCcreiit from what he would 
have experienced had he been sitting quietly at home in 
his own study. 

As to the inferences which may have been drawn 
from the consideration of experiments upon individuals 
by means of an air-pump, they are not a whit more 
admissible as evidence of the effects of excessive atmos- 
pheric elevation than the preceding. The circumstances 
of the two situations are essentially dissimilar ; nor would 
it be possible by any artificial means to render them other- 
wise. Either the diminution of pressure is merely local, 
in which case it is unnecesssary to point out the distinc- 
tion ; or if it be general, then does it inevitably implicate 
elements which do not enter into the constitution of the 
experiment conducted in the open air. The consumption 
of oxygen gas and the evolution of carbonic acid, are both 
essential results of the exercise of the respiratory func- 
tions, which would very soon change the nature of any 
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experiment in closed vessels, and subject the patient to 
consequences from which he would otherwise be free. 

Upon the whole review of the case, therefore, I have 
though it better to avoid all mention of the results in 
question, than by their admission upon dubious testimony 
render myself liable to the charge of having contributed 
to the perpetuation of error. 
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The following tetters have already appeared before the 
Public, having been inserted in the Morning Herald and 
Times newspapers, on the occasion of two previous ascents. 
I have been induced to repeat them here, merely as 
tending, by the deiicriptions they contain, to familiarize 
the reader somewhat more with the details of the subject 
in question, and furnish him with some little additional 
insight into the various impressions and effects peculiar to 
the practice of this delightful art. 

no. I. TO THE EDITOR OF TH£ HOHKIHG HERALD. 
5lB, October £th, less. 

" Aa you expressed a desire that I should send you some 
account of the proceedings of the great balloon which ascended 
yesterday evening from the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, (in which 
1 had the happiness to be a voyager,) I hasten to comply with 
your request, although, from the frequency of such exhibitions, 
and the numerous statements on the subject which have appeared 
of late years, little can be expected, either interesting or new, 
to be added to the general stock of information already before 
the public. 
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Th« iulUliou of to Urgce a balloon, and the 
ilouM ftu* Ih^ a»c«nl upon so unusual a scale,* were, bo 
ik^ tfit^iiil tUlur^ of Ihe exhibition upon the present 
l^ oiil^r to mako certain of being ready to start at tlie 
t4|ft|Hi4ui^l, tk^<H> preparations had been commenced 
ik\K iiVWk iu th^ monxlng ; and by the time the 
miivtHi) upwaciU of ^fty thousand cubic feet of gas, or 
iwu VhivUn uf tb0 whol« contents of the balloon had been already 




* UuiiuriVHl i400Ufa«>y \>b>Ua«* ate to obsenre that the magnitude of 
iUd Vuu^UiiU UUkvvo^ Wby uo ai«ao« itidistingaishiiig 
iir lUui U «U4U 1«^ i4u> olaiiu t^> |>r»-ettineiice on that Bcore, 
ItlHviuU iu u\uu|MMrWu ¥rUh «hmu<» gJT thote by which it has been preeedad. 
luiiiiiMii U4 |iului ulf «bm U iikuch aJ)»9iKNri of any of those by wlftehthe 
(Us^ vla^u ul' Ua art wan «i||iMUIii«d, and in which the aseensive agent 
wa^ Hi4uu«^^liiX(-4\) tUfx (iurod^ b> th<> a|>plication of artificial heat. The 
Vaiii^UuU UuUuvui U a «|tli«HN>id of about sixty feet in height, and capable 
Hi ^uuUiuiua abv^4l ^E^ Ihoasaad feel of gas. The first ballooa 
wU^v^U ^\uv \\t4i uuvdi>> \kiUi a xiew lo the support of weight, was like- 
wUit a ikvkv^'^^^ ^'^^ ^av^mly^two feel la altitude, and, in a preliminary 
u^^t^rWiV4ili wan liUuud aUe^uato lo support the weight of eight men. 
TUU bulUum \kas immo iUatoly destroyed by aa accident, and almost as 
(iU^-Wljr iv^ikuuvi Uy uu^(h«>r ^^* Ui«» liame ferm and dimensious. The 
kUM ImiUtuu ui vkUicii I Ui^s<> aa> iK>te> was that in which M. Pilatre 
(iu Uimiuc uiui iUu Mnr^uU dWrlnudiiii uuuie the first aerial yoyage, and 
\\i\tt auvuui> tuui- tWu( iu Uvia^(> <^^^ ferty-«ight in its extreme lateral 
u^luuauiu. 'iku iMuiia v>l' xkhioh I Mu awuxu WIS eveu still meie stnpen- 
Uuud i u wiin iiu U^M iUiUA vuAo huuilred and thirty feet in height, and 
u{\M i4UUiU«Hi auU a>o lu WuiuUh ; and contained the enormous volume 
tit^iUjUi^ oubU'. ('iH>ii vtl' Di44iKKHM oouteuts, (ueurty ^ht times the amount 
u(' IUu Vuu\UuU Miovm.) il took ikffy men to relala it, and asconded 
Hi l<jrvtu«, uu tap kkHh of aauuaiy» 17^ wudsr the direction of Ha 
MmWvVj iUu v^^hxi^WU JosMdph Mout)(slfiei^ with a charge equal to 
niiuut two Um» uud a half, iudep^ideul of its own weight and that of its 
ap|iarulutf. \u Italy* Ihe firnl baliooa that ever ascended was a ^ihere 
uC ki^ly-uiaki feel iu diiuueter^ aud was lauudisd al Milau, the 95th ef 
Vvl^u^v>, \1M> with Uur^ ^H>»otta» aud Ihe proper quuuti^ of ha Hart 
uuvl utU^ vquipuiuutik U iai iu tht) cout^lrucUoa of the Vauzhall balluoB, 
iU b^utUVil fWm aud o.vquuiile workvaauidiip, that Ues its real daim to 
uolicei aad iu >khich particulars it certainly has hitherto, aad 
probulUy I'ojr a loag timo to couio will remaiu uuequalled. 
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tlirown in. Were it not for the sake of giving the fullest efiect 
to tiie size and appearance of the ballaoo, tliis quantity alone 
would hare been amply or perhaps more than su£ficient for the 
purposes of the ascent, As the gas naturally expands in pro- 
pOTtion as it ascends into a rarer medium, whatever exceeds 
the quantity which it would take to fiU the balloon, under the 
diminished pressure of the greatest altitude to which it is re- 
quired to proceed, must evidently be lost in the progress of the 
ascent, and might as well have been altogether dispensed witli 
from the beginning;, so far as its utility in aiding the buoyancy 
of the balloon is concerned. With a view, however, to display- 
ing the form of the gigantic sphere in all its majesty, and aiFord- 
ing a spectacle worthy of its real dimensions, the inflation was 
continued until the whole was tilled, and upwards of seventy- 
five thousand cubic feet of carburetted hydrogen gaa had been 
transferred from the reservoirs of the neighbouring company, 
(the London gas-works,) into the silken vessel destined for its 
reception. And a splendid spectacle it certainly did aSord 
when thus provided ; extending upwards of sixty feet in height, 
far out-topping every thing in its neiglibourhood, and almost 
appearing to fill the whole space devoted to the operations of 
the ascent. Upon a par with this stupendous sphere were all 
the other accessories to the ascent ; the car, hoop, netting, 
cable, and what must have been still more gratifying to the pro- 
prietors, the company who had assembled to behold it, and by 
whom the hour of the ascent was now impatiently expected. At 
length the process of inflation being completed, and all things 
duly prepared, the balloon, with nine persons in the car, quitted 
the earth, at about a quarter after four o'clock, and, as you may 
have observed, immediately assumed a course which shortly 
brought it above the eastern portion of the metropolis ; across 
which it rapidly passed in such a direction, and at such an 
elevation, as afforded to the spectators, both above and below, 
the most complete and favourable display of the objects at the 
time moB t interesting to each. 
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ith all the fiUelity of nature itself, the most rigorous obser- 
of proportion between the size and motion of the various 
I, is combined with the most perfect delineation of their 
utest forms throughout every scale of decreasing magni- 
[e, until they no longer continue to be discernible. 
' After passing over the metropolis, the balloon continued its 
course in the same direction in which it first started, rapidly 
traversing the north-eastern division of the confines of London, 
until it had reached that portion of Epping which is known as 
Hainault Forest, displaying a varied landscape of towns, woods, 
water, and cultivated inclosures, only to be matched under 
similar circumstances, and by the same mode of conveyance 
and exhibition. At this point in its progress, the course of the 
slightly deviated from its original direction about a 
[mint and a half to the eastward, maintaining a nearly unifonn 
elevation of about 2,500 feet, owing to which circumstance, we 
not only obtained a clearer view of the world beneath us, (which 
from the dense clouds that completely canopied the sky during 
the whole day, we should have altogether escaped, had we pro- 
ceeded to ascend higher,) but also no doubt exhibited to the 
numerous spectators over whom we passed, and whom we could 
plainly perceive stopping to examine us, a more interesting 
subject of observation, than under other circumstances we 
should have been calculated to afford. Indeed, I have no 
doubt that, to many of those below, too minute to attract our 
notice, we must have occasioned much interest and some fear, if 
wemight judge IJom theconduct of the numerous flocks of ducks 
li^nd geese, the denizens of the various marshes and pools over 
'hich we passed, which might be seen running in every direc- 
*e approached, to seek a shelter from the enemy, that 
ipeared like a stupendous falcon hovering above them. The 
ity cows in the neighbouring fields appeared to view our pro- 
lings with considerable distrust, and though, no doubt, with 
defined notions of danger, seemed to acknowledge the pre- 




ftv iwmm tbn bftllfinn, with a maX wiiick tbsir ivsjr 
«ttmi»mi»jift ikiiiuific nniderefl abortive. By die tUDBdNr 
hDnN»v«»rr of Xr. Bcamrtun^ X«P^ Xr. Bwamv Xe. G«f, the 
dtief (•nn«eskhie of die tsawn^ sid adiecv wme 
in/^jnAy itxid dm hsUooa and odisr 
iHm ^aoe^ »ut ibrpparded by a vaa to Landott* 
** kt^ m^ w«m pnxeednig to On IwrfBil 
tad )M«a (iAi^^fttdi^d ibr ^ p nipqagy ^ wMg 
#Mii M^ ^jMfdr ^igi^exnd to hsKve tnxncd out «» 
fMHUuM hy a bftiui of nnie, wUe&, to oar 

tpfcw d» tfwttiiwty did aflC fidl —A ifcuit of 

in«i#^ 6# ail M3M»^ faoitf, and agcsy we ertEved tte 

tedJI^NMM w flHt wnfj^iCfn coBKncd vpos vs^ wc stBtaQ ftr 
t4Widb»» wibCf « we armed al twirife o'dock dbii nonui^. 

^UwMfadk«r a foigalar eoocidcKe &at ai ^bediAmirt 
f l> i<iii wfcef e we itopped to dbaiige hone* oa tW road, we iiwad 
dbl we tMid bem pieceded onlj a few mimtce by Mia. GiihaBy 
wh^fltiu m fikmndeimme foftuDate cifcwmglaiico, was li ke w he 
f eHmiMPK iMiRie for tbe first time after her late accident. 

^ f i wmM be m^ imjiist were I to conclude widiowt es- 
fnmhi^ m my o^n name and that of my companione our loll 
•e«M(e of Mr «. Green's deportment during the whole procee d ing, 
imA iMmg oat own to the testimonies of his unriTalled abili- 
tfos fts an aeronaut, and his excellent qualities as a companioa, 
whkh he has nerer foiled to exact from aU perscms who have 
had tbe ffood fortune to attend him in his excursions. 
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NO. II. TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES* 

Sir, October 18th, 1836. 

** Perhaps I ought to apologize to you and your readers for 
SO soon troubling them upon the same subject, and one which, 
from the frequency wherewith it has been treated of late, may 
very reasonably be considered as almost exhausted. The great 
variety, however, of the aspects under which nature exhibits 
herself in such situations, and the novelty of the manner in 
which even her most ordinary features are displayed to those 
who avail themselves of such a mode of examining them, will at 
all times leave room, even for the most superficial observer to make 
some remarks which have escaped the comments of former 
aeronauts, and to note some peculiarities which distinguish each 
successive ascent from all those which have preceded it. Scien- 
tific experiments are, of course, out of the question in an ascent 
which has not been conducted with an especial view to such 
ends, and where the elevation attained, (which is, in fact, the 
<:hief grounds for its employment in such purposes,) was not 
calculated to admit of any beyond those of the most usual and 
icommon-place description. So manifold, however, are the ope- 
rations of nature, and so replete with interest even the most 
insignificant of her works, that no. two ascents can ever be 
said to be so perfectly alike that something may not remain to 
be told to interest the general reader, and excuse the recurrence 
of a subject which must, yet for a long period, continue to be 
classed among the most striking novelties of an enterprising 
age. 

** At twenty-five minutes to four the balloon and car, con- 
taining nine persons, rose majestically from the ground, and, 
assuming at the first a south-westerly direction, rapidly traversed 
tbe extremity of the firework gallery, immediately and closely 
sweeping over the l>eads of the persons who had collected there 

Q 



Iiir llio piirpoM of witncising the ascent. As 
n\w likul rnacliMi a ilitj^ht elevation, her asoensive 
|ir0viiiliuly mid in a few seconds she was biTolTed in die 
wliifh iiii|ieiided iit a ilight distance above the smfineof i]be 
ctnrlli. 

" AllhoiiKh \\w day might be considered as genenllj 
ablit til at^ronniitical display, yet was it not without its 
tH|{tiH, ei|»e«'iully to those whose previous experience in 
HOiuiDM hud boon confined to a clear atmosphere or n n- 
ftkiudttd sky. The vast extent of vapour which caaopied the 
earth, luid ultimately excluded that object from oar view, if in 
oiitt point it was calculated to detract from the beanty of oar 
proipurt, by depriving; us of one great and usual nomoe of 
udmlnilioui in anotlicr contributed to the interest and maj es ty 
of thu si^ene by the novel aspect under which it presented the 
ulteriHl Aire of nature to our senses. 

** Boarottly had wo quitted the earth before the clouds, which 
luul previously overhung us, began to envelop us on all sides 
and gradually to oxcludc the fading prospect from oar sight. 
It is stnirtutly possible to convey an adequate idea of the e^ct 
produrod by this apparently trivial occurrence. Unconscious of 
our own motion from any direct impression upon our own feel- 
ings, tho wholo world appeared to be in the act of receding 
fVom UH into the dim vista of infinite space; while the vapoury 
curtain, like similar phenomena represented on the stage, 
seemed to congregate on all sides and cover the retreating 
musseii from our view. The trees and buildings, the spectators, 
aiul their crowded equipages, and finally, the earth itself, at 
first (liHtinctly scon, gradually became obscured by the thicken- 
ing mist, and growing whiter in their forms, and fainter in their 
outlines, soon fadeil away ** like the baseless fabric of a vision," 
leaving us, to all appearance, stationary in the cloud that still 
continued to involve us in its watery folds. To heighten the 
interest and maintain the illusion of the scene, the shouts and 
voices of the multitude whom we had lefl behind us, cheering 
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As ascent, continued to assail us, (long after tlie interponng 
clouds had effectually concealed them from our eyes,) in accents 
wliich every moment became fainter and fainter, till they were 
finally lost in the increasing distance. 

" Through this dense body of vapour, which may be said to 
have commenced at an altitude of about 1,000 feet, we were 
borne upwards to perhaps an equal distance, when the increas- 
ing light warned us of our approach to its superior limits, and 
shortly after the sun and we rising together, a scene of splendour 
and magnificence suddenly burst upon our view, which it 
would be vain to espect to render intelligible by any mode of 
description within olir power : pursuing the illusion which the 
previous events had been so strongly calculated to create, the 
impression upon our senses was that of entering upon a new 
world to which we had hitherto been strangers, and in which 
not a vestige could be perceived to remind us of that we had 
left, except the last faint echo of the voices which still dimly 
reached us, as if out of some interminable abyss into which 
they were fast retreating. 

" Above us not a single cloud appeared to disfigure the clear 
blue sky, in which the sun on one side, and the moon in her first 
quarter upon the other, reigned in undisturbed tranquillity. 
Beneath us ia every direction, as far as the eye could trace, 
and doubtless much farther, the whole plane of vision was one 
extended ocean of foam, broken into a thousand fantastic 
forma ; here swelling into mountains, then sinking into length- 
ened fosses, or exhibiting the appearance of vast whirlpools ; 
wltli such a perfect mimicry of the real forms of nature, that, 
were it not for a previous acquaintance with the general cha- 
racter of tlie country below us, we should frequently have been 
tempted to assert without hesitation the existence of moun- 
tainous islands penetrating through the clouds, and stretching 
in protracted ranges along the distant verge of our horizon. 

" In the centre of this hemisphere, and at an elevation of 
ab out 3,000 feet above the sur&ce of the clouds, we continued 
«3 



to float ID solitary magDificence ; attended only at first by our 
coQDterpart — a vast image of the balloon itself witli all its para- 
phernalia distioctly thrown by the sun upon the opposite 
masses of vapour, until we had risen so high that even that, 
oiitreaching the material basis of its support, at length deserted 
us; nor did we again perceive it until, preparatory to our final 
descent, we had sunk to a proper elevation to admit of its reap- 
pearance. 

" Not the least striking feature of ours and similar situations 
id the total absence of all perceptible motion, as well as of the 
sound which in ordinary cases is ever found to accompany iL 
Silence and tranquillity appear to bold equal and undisputed 
sway throughout these airy regions. No matter what may be 
the convulsions to which the atmosphere is subjected, nor how 
violent its effects in sound and motion upon the agitated surlace 
of the earth, not the slightest sensation of either can be de- 
tected by the individual who is floating in its currents. The 
most violent storm, the most outrageous hurricane, pass equally 
unheeded and unfelt ; and it is only by observing the retreating 
forms of the stable world beneath that any certain indication 
can be obtained as to the amount or violence of the motion to 
which the individual is actually subjected. This, however, 
was a resource of which we were unable to avail ourselves, 
totally excluded as we were from all view of the earth, or any 
fixed point connected with it. 

Once and only once, for a few momenta preparatory to our 
final descent, did we obtain a transitory glimpse of the world 
beneath us. Upon approaching the upper surface of the vapoury 
strata, which we have described as extending in every direction 
around, a partial opening in the clouds discovered to us for an 
instant a portion of the earth, appearing as if dimly seen through 
a vast, pictorial tube, rapidly receding behind us, variegated 
with furrows and intersected with roads running in all direc- 
tions ; the whole reduced to a scale of almost graphic minute- 
ness, and from the fleecy vapour that still partially obscured it. 
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impressing the beholder with the idea of a vision of enchantment, 
which some kindly genius had, for an instant, consented to dis- 
close. Scarcely had we time to snatch a hasty glance, ere we 
had passed over the spot, and the clouds uniti^^, gradually 
concealed it from our view. 

*' After continuing for a short space further, in the vain hope 
of being again favoured with a similar prospect, the approach 
of night made it desirable that we should prepase for our return 
to earth, which we proceeded to accomplish accordingly. 

'* It is in the management of the descent under circumstances 
similar to those which characterized the present occasion that 
the utmost skill of the aeronaut is principally displayed. The 
low position of the clouds, resting almost upon the earth itself, 
precludes the possibility of observing the nature of the ground 
until it would, without the exercise of the greatest judgment, 
be impossible to avoid completing the descent, however unfa- 
vourable the country might eventually prove for such a purpose. 
To all this detail, however, Mr. Green proved himself perfectly 
competent ; the balloon gradually ^descended into the cloudy 
region below us, and became involved, for a minute or two in ob- 
scurity ere we perceived ourselves slowly emerging over a large 
tract of ploughed land particularly well adapted to our design. 
Scarcely had another minute elapsed before the grapnel reached 
the ground, on which it continued to drag with some resistance 
for a short space, until it took a firmer hold of the soil ; when two 
gentlemen (one of them Mr. Cumberlege, the clergyman of the 
neighbouring district), who were riding with some ladies, perceiv- 
ing our situation, leaped from their horses and with a zeal which 
merited our thanks lent their aid to secure the grapnel more firmly. 
More persons shortly alter arriving, the balloon was finally 
brought to the earth, and we effected our landing in a common 
called Billington-fields, in the parish of Leighton Buzzard, about 
two miles beyond that town and about forty-eight fi^om the 
gardens at Vauxhall ; having employed about an hour aud throes 
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qoarten in the voyage, upon a nearly unifonn coane of north- 
west by north, and at a nearly uniform elevation of about 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 
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Iro. III. TO THE BDITOm 01* TBS MOmVIKG BERALD.* 

SIR, July 99td, 1837. 

In consideration of the forthcoming experiment, which I see 
announced for to-morrow, perhaps the following observations 
upon the subject of the parachute in general, and the merits of 
the two different systems which are now about to be practically 
illustrated, in particular, may not be thought unworthy of 
notice. 

The principal of the parachute is so extremely simple, that 
the idea must no doubt have occurred to many persons, of 
whom history, however, has fafled to preserve a record. Bven 
in the distant and half-civilized regions of Siam, Father Loubere 
in his curious account of that country, published nearly two 

• This letter was addressed to the Editor of the Morning Herald in 
contemplation of an e^q^Mxriment announced for the following day, 
namely, the desoent of Mr. Cocking In a parachute^ (rti|ted to he on a 
new and improved principle of construction. In consequence of the 
lateness of the hour at which it was despatched to the office, (two 
o'clock in the morning of publication), it was found impossible to do 
more than merely to state the results. In its republication, I have 
given the whole as it originally stood, without the slightest alteration 
or amendment, except the addition, in notes, of certain, calculations 
and observations which the nature of the public journals . reoderod 
inadmissible, but which, to those who happen to take an interest in 
these matters, may not prove unacceptable. 
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centuries since, makes mention of one who was wont exceed- 
ingly to divert the court by his exploits in descending from 
great heights through the aid of such an instrument ; a practice 
which we have reason to believe was not confined to that alone 
of all the countries of the East. In Europe, however, no 
notice appears of any attempt to employ the parachute as a 
preventive against a too rapid descent through the atmosphere, 
till the year 1783, when a gentleman of the name of le Normand 
first practically demonstrated its efficiency, by letting himself 
down from the windows of a high house at Lyons, of which city 
he was a native. The views of M. le Normand with regard to 
its employment were, however, very limited, and do not appear 
to have extended further than its adoption as a means of escape 
from fire; nor was it till some time after, that the ingenious 
and speculative Blandhard first conceived the idea of applying 
it as an adjunct to the then new and interesting art of aeros- 
tation. This design he endeavoured to put into execution in 
an ascent which he executed at Basle, in the year 1793 ; having 
previously satisfied himself of its security by letting down dogs 
and other animals from various heights in the course- of several 
aerial excursions undertaken froni Strasburg, Lisle, and other 
places during the several preceding years. In attempting to 
repeat the experiment upon himself, however, he was less fortu- 
nate; owing to some mismanagement, his machinery failed in 
its effect, and, coming to the ground with too great rapidity, his 
leg was broken in the fall. 

To Andr^-Jacques Gamerin who next followed in the career 
of the parachute, is due the merit, such as it is, of having been 
the first who ever succesfully descended from a balloon by the 
aid of that machine. This he accomplished in an ascent from 
Paris, on the2l8t of October, 1797, in the presence of the 
court of France, and of an immense concourse of people who 
had assembled to witness the adventurous experiment. At the 
height of about 2,000 feet the act of separation was effected, 
and the balloon and parachute immediately started off in 
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opposite directions. The former, however, was sooir 
of, all eyes being involuntarily directed towards the descendiDg 
mass, and all interest centred in the individual it contained. 
For a few seconds, the consummation of his fate seemed to be 
altogether inevitable, the parachute obstinately retaining the 
collapsed position in which it had originally ascended. Alt of 
a sudden, however, it burst into its proper shape, and the down- 
ward progress of the adventurer appeared at once to have been 
arrested. The fears of the spectators now began lo assume 
another aspect; the moment the parachute had expanded, the 
car of the aeronaut, which was suspended about twenty feet 
below it, shot out on one side with an impetus that almost 
brought it upon a level with the rest of the apparatus, and for 
an instant seemed to threaten the subversion of the whole. 
Recovering itself, however by its force of gravitation, it soon 
re-descended, and swinging round to the opposite quarter, com- 
menced a series of violent oscillations, which for a considerable 
time seemed lo render the issue of the experiment a matter of 
much uncertainty. As he approached the earth, however, these 
gradually became fainter, and although they never entirely dis- 
appeared, soon ceased to excite the immediate apprehension of 
his friends, At length, in about twelve minutes, he reached 
the ground, and was released from the parachute, without 
having eiperienced other injury than a feeble shock at the 
instant of collision, and a slight nausea which shortly after 
supervened, occasioned it is supposed by the unsteady nature 
of the movement to which he was subjected is the descent. 

Shortly after this, Garnerin proceeded to England, where 
he made his third essay, in an ascent from North Audley 
Street, on the 21st of September, 1802, being the only one of 
the kind hitherto ever exhibited in this country. Since that 
period the parachute has frequently been made use of, both by 
himself and others in various parts of the continent, always, 
however, for the purposes of public exhibition ; nor indeed, am 
1 aware of any instance, except one, in which any absolute 



adrantage has ever accrued from its employment : I allude to 
the case of Jordaki Kupaiento, a Polish aeronaut, who, on the 
24th of July, 1804, ascended from Warsaw, in a mantffoljUrtf 
or fire-balloon ; when at a considerable altitude in the sky his 
balloon became ignited ; being provided, however, with a para- 
chute, he was enabled to descend in safety. 

The principle upon which all these parachutes were con- 
structed is the 4ame, and consists simply of a flattened dome of 
silk or linen, from twenty-four to twenty-eight feet in diameter* 
From the outer margin all around, at stated intervals, proceed a 
large number of cords, in length about the diameter of the dome 
itself, which being collected together in one point, and made 
fast to another of superior dimensions, attached to the apex of 
the machine, serve to maintain it in its form when expanded 
in the progress of the descent. To this centre cord likewise, at 
a distance below the point of junction, varying according to the 
fancy of the aeronaut, is fixed the car (nt basket in which he is 
seated, and the whole suspended to the net-work of the balloon 
in such a manner as to be capable of being detached in an 
instant at the will of the individual, by cutting the rope with a 
knife, or, still better, by pulling a string communicating with 
a sort of trigger or pivot by which it is made fast above. 

In the choice of the form of the parachute, its original 
inventors were chiefly glided by the desire to obtain the greatest 
atmospheric resistance consistent with a given extent of sur^Euse ; 
and although the form they did adopt may not be that which 
answers exactly to this description, yet it falls short of it so 
little as to moro than compensate the deficiency by the other 
advantages which it aflbrds. 

Two objectionable circumstances, however, are generally found 
to attend the employment of the parachute as here described ; 
namely, the length of time which is wont to elapse before it 
becomes sufficiently expanded to arrest the fall of the individual, 
and the violent oscillatory movement which almost invariably 
accompanies the descent. 
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In order to obviate these de6cieDcicB a rariety of plans mAc 
proposed at different times, amongst which is lliat now sborlly 
about to be tried, and for wbich I perceive the proprietors of 
Vauxhall Gardens claim the merit of originality. Tlie idea, 
however, is a very old, and a very common one, although froiri 
certain inherent deficiencies, the practical cultivators of the 
art have declined adopting it. It was published in Paris 
nearly forty years ago; revived in England by Sir George 
Cayley, and communicated by him, with other interesting 
notices upon aerostation, if I mistake not, to the twenty-fourth 
volume of Nicholson's Journal; it was subsequently more 
fully developed and improved by Mr. Kerr, by whom it was in 
several experiments practically and publicly illustrated, and ts 
finally detailed in the Encyclopaedia Edinensis, at the con- 
clusion of the article headed " Aeronautics," 

The principle of the plan alluded to, is simply an inversion of 
the preceding ones, in which the surface of least resistance is 
made to descend foremost, and so contrived, as at all times to 
remain in a state of expansion. The precise form of that which 
is now announced for experiment is an inverted cone, somewhat 
flattened, to the apex of which is attached the car of the 
adventurer. The chief objects of this arrangement I have 
already stated to be the correction of the oscillatory motion, 
and the insurance of the speedy action of the machine after its 
detachment ; to the former of these, its shape was intended to 
conduce : to the latter its stale of permanent expansion. And 
yet in seeking to obviate the irregularities in question by any 
modification in the form of the parachute, a great error has been 
committed, which nothing but an ignorance of their real cause 
could ever have occasioned. Indeed, these oscillations seem 
very much tohavepuzzled the aeronautical world, both here and 
ebewhere, and yet the grounds upon which they are accountable 
are extremely simple. Entirely independent of the form, the 
aberrations in question are merely the consequence of a first 
irregularity impressed upon the machine by the unequal i 
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sion of its parts. In the act of opeoing, it is nest to impossible 
that all the gores of the capacious dome should in the Bame 
moment attain the same degree of elevation ; the side which is 
it opened to its full extent, receives the first impression of 
listance ; the ina.chini3 is thrown out of its equipoise ; the 
rgularity which it first assumes becomes quickly transferred 
to the other aide by the gravitation of the appended weight, 
and a reciprocal interchange of forces thus becomes established, 
which the atmosphere possesses but too little consistence speedily 
to subdue. Any attempt to correct these derangements by a 
modification of the form of the parachute is extremely futile; 
but to endeavour to do so in the way proposed is worse than 
futile : it is really to sacrifice the very principles of the machine 
to the attainment of an end to which the condition in question 
does in no way conduce. By a course of calculation founded 
upon the admitted axioms of dynamics (all of which are in fact 
the results of actual experiment), we learn that the resistance 
upon the base of a cone (supposing it a plane surface), is to 
lal upon its oblique presentation in the proportion of unity to 
sine-squared of half the vertical angle.* 



■ The fblloning inrestigation of tbs comparetdie reeiatance of fluids to 
» of difterent forms, is by mj fiieni W. C. Ottley, Esq., Fellow of 
Caiue College, Cambridge, and will not be examined witbout interest, 
espocioll;, considering the disaalroue event, tbe probable occurrence of 
which It WHS □riginall; underLaken to elucidate. 

" It is usual to calculate tbe resistance of fluids on bodies in motion 
upon the hypothesis of the particles of fluid leuving the sarfece of the 
body without impediment immediately after impact. This hypothesis 
is evidently incorrect in practice, inasmuch as tbe particles of air 
reflected from tbe eucfacc must more or less ioterfere with those in 
pn^^resa towardH it. It will bo easily conceived, that thia effect must ba 
the greatest when the aurPace on which the air impinges is concave, and 
that conaequently it moat generate a kind of compression in the con- 
cavity, which muBt much increase the whole effect of tbe resisting fluid. 
The increase of resistance arising from this cause will diminish gradually 
BB the concavity dinuniehes,and will stitl be coneiderable when tbe sutfhco 
is a planet but wheuever it becomes convex the efibct arisiug i^om this 
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Supposing the apex of the cone to be an angle of 120 deg^rees, 
(from which I have heard it is not far ^moTed), this proportion, 
it will be seen by reference to the note belbw, woald stand in 

source becomes ixiHppreciably small, from the facility with which the 
particles glide off after impact. These observations apply to that part 
of the effect which is disregarded in the mathematical calculations of 
he resistance of fluids ; but it will be presently shown, that eren apart 
from these considerations,. the resistance of the air upon a convex 
surfoce is considerably less than that upon a plane. To the mathe- 
matical reader this will be at once apparent; for the instruction of others, 
however, it may be as well to observe, that in the case of the plane the 
impact is direct, and consequently the whole momentum of the particles 
of air is exerted in resisting the advance of the body, whereas in the 
case of the convex surface of a cone, the impact being oblique, only a 
certain portion of that force becomes effective in opposing its progpress 
through the atmosphere. 

It is true, that the effect of the friction of the air against the convex 
surface of the cone would in some measure tend to increase this resis- 
tance, and that this effect in a cone with a very acute angle might 
considerably modify the required calculation ; but in the case of a cOne 
whose vertical angle is obtuse this effect may safely be disregarded, as 
more than coimteracted by the circumstances just alluded to. 

Proceeding to calculate the difference between the resistance on the 
convex surface of a cone and on its base, we shall find it considerable, 
and if, besides, we take into account the effect of the interference of 
the reflected with the impinging particles of air, we shall see how much 
there is in favour of the concave parachute. 




Let PQ represent the force of a particle of air impinging upon the 
surfhce of the cone apt, in the direction of its motion. Then draw pr 
at right angles to the surface of the cone, qr at right angles to pr, and 
RS perpendicular to pq. 
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numbers exactly as 4 is to 3 ; thus indicating a loss of one quarter 
of the effect which would have been afforded by an horizontal 
area equal in extenJito its base. Assuming, therefore, the super- 
ficial contents of this latter to be 908 square feet, (as would 
be the case were its radius 17 feet, than which however it is 
something less)^ the power of the parachute in question to 
retard the fall of the individual, would only be equal to that of 
a circular plane whose surface was 681 square feet. 

The terminal velocity of such a parachute, or the rate at 
which it would reach the ground, is easily computed. From 
the experiments of Ferguson, Rouse, Smeaton, and others, on 
the accuracy of which the greatest reliance may be placed, we 
learn that the force exerted by the atmosphere in motion at the 
rate of one mile per hour, against a plane at right angles to the 
direction of its course, is in the ratio of . 005 of a pound avoir- 
Then the effective resolved part of the force qp on the surface of the 
cone = PR = PQ sine rqp = pq sine pao = pq sine B ; and the part of 
this force resolved in the direction of the motion of the cone, and 
therefore effective in resisting its advance, will be represented by PS 
SB PR sine PRS = pq sine 'd, since pr = pq sine B, 

Now, observing that the compactness of the impinging particles of 
fluid on any given portion of a surface will be proportional to the sine 
of the angle of inclination, (sine d),and patting ^ to represent the direct 
resistance of the air on a unit of surface, and dS to represent an ele- 
mentary portion of the soriace of the cone, we have dR = f sine ^B dS ; 
and if y = <ix he the equation to the line ap, and s the length of 
the line, we have dS=2nyds = 2ny sec. B dx 

. * . dB. = ^ sine ^ 2 n y sec B <to = 2 n ^ sine ad ydy 

, ' . integrating r = n ^ sine "fl y". 

Now the resistance on the base of the cone = f multiplied into the 

surf3Eu« of the base, because the impact is direct ; . * . R = ^ ny '. 

Hence the resistance on the surface of the cone is to the resistance on^ 

the base as sine ' ^ angle qf tJie cone is to unity. 

Thus, if the vertical angle of the cone were 90^, then ^ angle = 46^ ; 
now sine 45"* = /i- • * • sine ' 45** = i . * . the resistance on the base 
of snch a cone Is double that on the surface. Again, supposing the 
vertical angle of the cone to be 120**, then i angle =s 60^; now sine 60^ *=s 
^^*^ . • . sine ' 60° s= I . • . the resistance on the base would in this 
ease be to that upon the surface as 4 : 8.' 
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dupois fof eacli aqiiare foot of surfiice ; which force v 
fitrtlier aware increases directly as the Bquarcs of llie velociti^ 
under which it is exercised. It m almost unnecessary to obserre, 
that whelher the atmosphere impiuge upon the surface or tlie 
surface upon the atmosphere, the effect, as far as the question 
of resistance is concerned, is precisely the same. 

Now, tJie weight of the above apparatus, incluBiTe of the 
individual himself, cannot, I am convinced, be safely computed 
at less than 500 pounds. I am aware, that in the public 
ana oun cements the weight of the parachute is stated to be 
but 223 pounds ;• from the little acquaintance, however, which 
1 have had with such experiments, I am perfectly satisfied that 
no machine of the alleged dimensions could be constructed, 
with the slightest regard to stability, in which the weight was 
under 350 pounds ; and if to this we add 150 pounds for the 
individual himself, his ballast, and other equipments, I have no 
doubt we shall rather fall short of than exceed the reality. 
Upon this supposition, therefore, and assuming, as above cal- 
culated, a plane of 681 square feet to be equivalent to the 
parachute in question, we shall find a force of . 703 of a pound 
exerted upon every square foot; indicating, according to the 
scale before laid down, a rate of motion of about 12 miles an 
hour, or nearly 18 feet in a second. + 



■ Some Idea majr lie bad of the loose maniiGr in nhich a transaction, 
involving no less than the life of a man, was conducted, when w; observe 
that in the pnblic anuounceinent, from which alone the world could 
derive an; information on the sutyect, the w^ght of the enUre appa- 
ratoa, iTicluding that of the individual himself, was slated to be but 
303 pounds ; whereas from the evidence taken before the coroner, in 
the inquest upon the body of the unlbrtunate victim, aa will be seen 
further on, it was mode apparent that, after deducting ITO pounds, 
(whicb it seems vaa the weight of Mr. Cocking), tbcre still remained 
413 pound? to be laid to the account of the apparatus alone ; very nearly 
twice ai much aa that at which it was originally computed. 

t The calculations according to the formula of Dr. Hutton, whicb 
followed in the original, give a result bo nearly coinciding with 
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To those who are not in the hali^t of forming an estimate of 
consequences upon data of the above nature, it will serVe to give 
some notitifn of the force developed in such a proceeding, merely 
to suggest the consideration of the shock they would receive 
were they to be launched unprotectedly against a solid wall 
from the top of a vehicle travelling continuously at the rate 
of 12 miles an hour. 

Nor is this a result peculiar to the above alone of all para- 
chutes upon the same construction, or one which any arrange- 
ment of its condition with regard to weight and size, could 
ever enable it to avoid. Owing to the perverse nature of the 
principle upon which it is contrived (all the forces which it 
'.encounters in its employment, acting in direct opposition to the 
maintenance of its proper form), a degree of strength becomes 
necessaty in its construction totaUy incompatible with the 
lequisitibn of weighty essential to the proper regulation of its 
descent. This is an inconsistency which it is impossible to 
reconcile by any means within our power. There is a 6ertain 
limit in nature to the strength of materials compared with 
their weight, which all the art of tnan can neidier alter nor 
extend ; in some cases this limit is very speedily attained ; 
and I think it would not be difficult tO' prove that in this par- 
ticular instance it falls far short of what would be necessary to 
answer the purposes in view. 

With such an obstacle to contend with, I have no hesitation 
in declaring that no parachute can ever be constructed upon 
the principle in question that shall be capable of retarding the 
fall of man within the restrictions of speed necessary for his 
final preservation. No argument in contravention of this posi- 
tion, drawn from a consideration of Experiments upon a smaller 
scale, is at all admissible. In comparative experiments of this 

above stated, that we have thought it unnecessary to repeat them here. 
The terminal velocity, as cpmputed upon these grounds, would have been 
igl feet in a second; somewhat greater than that deduced by the 
above. 
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nature there are certain elements wliich cannot be made to 
keep pnce with the rest, and whicli remaiDJng alwaya the same, 
utterly invalidate any analogy which it might be thought 
proper to institute between them. So long as the service 
required of them falls within a certain limit, there is no doubt 
of the success of their employment : the moment it passes 
that limit, one or other of these fixed principles begins to 
give way; nor can its place be either dispensed with or sup- 
plied by any modification of the rest : on the contrary, any 
attempt to resort to such a remedy only tends to multiply the 
forces by which that fixed principle itself is really subdued. 

If this is true in cases where the modifications alluded 
to are not necessarily mote than are required for the end 
to which they are sought to be applied, as for instance, where 
an increase in the quantity of material is merely made to 
supply a deficiency in its strength, it is doubly true where their 
introduction absolutely gives rise to circumstances by which a. 
further increase in their amount is imperatively required. The 
manner in which this operates in the present case, will appear 
the more readily when we consider that all the modifications in 
question, involving tlie increase of weight for the purposes of 
strength, are referrible to the great hoop or upper frame-work 
of the machine, tending directly to the derangement of its 
equipoise, and calling for the further addition of weight in 
another quarter, where it not only conduces nothing towards 
strength, (the want of which it was originally introduced to 
supply), but actually operates to create a still further demand 
for it on its own account, necessitating the introduction of a 
further weight, and thus establishing a reciprocal alternation of 
cause and effect, under the operation of which the very de- 
ficiencies themselves are augmented by the means whereby it is 
sought to repair them. These are objections affecting the 
principles of the parachute in question, from which those upon 
the old construction are entirely free. In them the direction of 
the forces developed in the descent is exactly the most favour- 
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^^Ue it is possible to conceive, both as re>ar<Ia the retention of 

the form, and the maintenance of the equilibrium; rendering 
unnecessary all accessions of weight, save what arc rc<]iiired for 
strength alone, and reducing even those to the smallest pos- 
sible amount consistent with the actual cohesion of the pari*. 
In the former, on the contrary, the tendency of all these i> 
exactly the reverse; directly opposed to the maintenance of 
the form, the more they contribute to the retardation of the 
deacent the more they operate towards the destruction of the 
machine; while their chiefest force being exerted upon the 
outer edges of the superior surface, should the slightest 
inequality take place in their action, by which one side becomes 
operated upon more strongly than another, every thing will 
favour the derangement of the equipoise, which nothing remains 
to check but the disposition of the weights themselves. In the 
present instance, this disposition is the moat unfavourable to the 
exercise of such a restraint that it is possible to imagine. The 
parachute is stated to weigh 223 pounds, Mr. Cocking 177 ; it 
requiresbut little judgment to foresee how precarious must be the 
equipoise of a machine so constructed and so disjtosed. Even 
the advantage which the rem ot ion of the centre of gravity (which 
ought to be within the individual himself), would confer, 
has here been neglected; placed in tbe very apex of the cone, 
the slightest inclination will be enough to throw his weight into 
die body of the parachute, and favour its descent in any way 
which the deranging circumstances may incline it to assume. 

With regard, therefore, to the employment of the parachute 
in question, or indeed of any other that may be constructed 
upon the same principle, I have no hesitation in predicting that 
one of two events must inevitably take place according to the 
special nature of the defect which may happen to be pre- 
dominant ; either it will come to the ground with a degree of 
force we have before shown to be incompatible with the final 
preservation of the individual, or should it be attempted to 
make it sufficiently light to resist this conclusion, it must giva 
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way beneath the undue exercise of the forces ii 
develop in the descent. 

Besides these essential objections to the projected parachute, 
there are others of minor importance, chiefly regarding its 
practical application, but which all taken toother, militate 
greatly against the prospect of its adoption as a coDvenicnt 
mode of regulating a descent. Among these, I shall only 
mention the difficulty in the first instance of atlaeliing it to the 
balloon, especially if the wind should happen to be at all high, 
and the great opposition which it must necessarily offer to the 
ascent, owing to the permauent state of expansion upon the 
principle of which it is constructed. 

All these disadvantages, the necessary consequences of its 
shape, are incurred for tlie sole purpose of avoiding a defect 
which does not depend upon the shape at all, and which would 
have been equally avoided by applying the principle of per- 
manent expansion to the usual parachute, or even without any 
further alteration than by merely increasing the interval between 
the point of suspension of the individual and the plane of the 
resisling surface. This would not, it is true, diminish the 
extent of his deviation frotii the perpendicular; but by trans- 
ferring it to a greater distance, it would diminish the angle of 
oscillation which it subtends, and obviate almost entirely itS' 
influence upon the parachute itself. 

More might be said on the subject, but that the inutility of 
the invention does not excuse a further trespass. 
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tOn-the evening of the day foilowiiiff tbat ou wiicEi 
U-ecediiig letter was coiumnnicated to the public papers,.'! 
^ the melaDcholy event it had anticipated actually occurred. 
When at an elevation of about 5,000 feet, the separation 
was effected, and the parachute commenced descending 
with a frightful velocity. In a few seconds it was observed 
to give way before the pressure to which it was subjected 
in its fall ; and in less than two minntes the unfortunate 
adventurer was lying lifeless on the ground. The average 
rate at which it thus appears he had descended, was aboat 
40 feet in a second ; dilTering, in fact, only 19 feet from 
what he would have travelled had the machine remained 
unbroken. This we are enabled to calculate with greater 
precision, tbat we have since been furnished with data upon 
evidence, whereby the real weight of the apparatus can 
now be definitively ascertained. It appears from the 
testimony of Mr. Green, (whose honest practice puts 
their bungling speculatious to shame), that the detachment 
of the parachute created a difference of about 800 pounds 
in the actual buoyancy of the balloon. Froui the same 
respectable testimony we likewise learn that, of the whole 
interval traversed by ihe balloon and parachute in con- 
junction, the last 3,000 feet were accomplished in the 
space of iive minutes ; consequently, that the actual rate 
of the ascent at the instant of separation was about 
36,000 feet (or somewhat under seven miles) an hour. 
Now the resistance exerted by tie atmosphere against a 
R 3 
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e surface, in motion at aucU a rate, is, according to 
experiments of Mr. Rouse before referred to,* exactly 
in tba ratio of the .242 of a pound avoidupois upon each 
square fool; estimating, therefore, the parachute in its 
ascendini} form as equivalent to a plane surface of 900 
square feet, we shall Cud that the whole resistance, at 
the moment of separation, was 900 x . 242 = 217 pounds ; 
wbicb deducted from 800 (the number of pounds equi- 
valent to the loss experienced by its detachment), leaves 
583 pounds as the actual weight of the entire appendage. 
Now we have already seen that the parachute in question 
in its descending form, is only equivalent in its powers of 
resistance to a circular plane of 681 square feet, or about 
S9 feet in diameter, the terminal velocity of which witk 
such a weight annexed, would have been according; to 
Dr. Hutton'a formula ^ v5h3 = 21 feet in a second 
nearly, or about one-half less than the average rate of its 
descent when its powers of resistance became weakened 
by its destruction— perhaps, after all, the greatest Uessinj 
which could have occurred ; inasmuch as, by the additional 
impetus it acquired, the fate of the individual may have 
I 'heen consummated at once, and a speedier termination 
I Msigned to sufTerings which, equally hopeless, might 
k'ttfaerwise have been more severe. 



• For the results of these CKpcrimentu, see Tabic, page 303. 



APPENDIX C. 

Thb following list contains the names of all those who 
hare hitherto essayed the regions of empty air in balloons, 
with the dates and places from whence they first ascended, 
as far as my present information enables me to determine, 
and a slight memoir of such among them as by their 
exploits in aefostation, or otherwise, have rendered them- 
selves deserving of especial notice. From this list it will 
be seen that the number of aerial voyagers np to the 
present period is 471. The proportion in which the 
difierent nations of the globe have contributed to the for- 
mation of this catalogue is as follows r—England, 31S; 
France, 104 ; Italy, 18 ; Germany and the German States, 
17; Turkey, 5; Prussia, 3; Russia, 2; Poland, 2; Hun- 
gary, 2 ; Denmark, 1 ; Switzerland, 1 ; and the States of 
North America, 3. Among these are to be found the 
names of 49 women ; of whom 28 are English; 17 French ; 
3 Germans, and 1 Italian. Many of those whose names 
are here recorded have made frequent repetitions of their 
art, while others, and by far the greater number, have no 
doubt been limited in their experience to a single occasion. 
It would require more research than 1 can at present 
command to determine precisely the aggregate of all 
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B separate ascents ; I have no doubt, tiowever, tliat 
they consiJerably exceed a thousand. Indeed the ascents 
of Mr. Charles Green alone amount to 249;* those of 
the different members of the same family to 535, sad the 
whole number executed by Eaglisbmen, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, to at least 753. 

Out of this vast catalogue of adventurers, the art of 
aerostation numbers as yet but nine victims in its aimals, 
the fruits of eight unsuccessful experiments. Of these, 
five, (M.M. Pilatre de Rosier, Remain, Olivari, Bittorff, 
and Zambeccari) fell a sacrifice to the inherent perils of 
the original montgolfiire, or fire-balloon. To the fate of 
one of the remaining four, (Madame Blanchard), the same 
destructive element, in another guise, likewise contributed ; 
'» ileaving: a poor account of three chargeable upon the 
L ;[Ardinary casualties of the art, in the form in which it is 
r )%DW practised ; and of these three, it will be seen upon 
inference to the following calalogaeif not one can |>e 
I jfairly said to have been indebted for the iswe to cir- 
cumstances which the exercise of the ordinary precau- 
1 tions might not have enabled him to escape. 



" It will be perceived, that since the commencement of the 
f publication of tlie previous narrative, Mr, Green bas added 
twenty-one leaves to his crown of aeronautical superiority. 

• See the memoirs attached to the names of Harris, Mosment, 
and Sadler (^Windham), in their respective place*. 




lAcAED, M. Palis, 4ili October, 1802. 
I Ackers, Mr. J. Cambridge, 15th May, 1830. 
[ Adams, Mr. J. Bath, 16tli July, 1B24. 
PAdams, Mr. W. H. London, 27di June, 1837. 

Adams, Mrs. W. H. London, 9th August, 1837. 

Adams, Mr. J. Jun. London, 29th August, 1837. 

Adohn, M. Strasbourg, 15th May, 1784. 

^ALBAIr, M. Javelle, 25th August, 1785. 
Alexandre, M. 
Axles, Captain. Lonilon, 20tb September, 1837. 

AsDaKANi, II Cavalier Don Paolo, along with two brothers of 
tlie name of Gerli, ascended at Milan, 25th February, 1784; an 
exploit which is generally considered to have been the first of 
the kind ever executed on the other side of the Alps, If, 
however, any reliance may be placed upon the representations 
of the European Magazine, an ascent of a most extraordinary 
description had already taken place at Naples, on the 19lh of 
the same month, in which no Jess'than eight persons participated; 
of whom three were Italians, tliree Spaniards, one Frenchman, 
and one Englishman ; the whole party equipped with muwcal 
instruments, upon which they continued to perform until they 
had entirely disappeared from the notice of the spectators. 

Andreoli, Signor Pasqual, Bologna, 7ih October, 1803. 

Arbelet, M. d". Bordeaux, 16th June, 1784. 

Arlandeh, Le Marquis d', the companion of M. PilStte de 
Rosier in the first aeronautical excursion from the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, 21st Novemi>er, 1783, A curious instance of 
the inconBiBtent nature of some men's courage ; this same gen- 
tleman, an officer in the Garde Royale, was subsequently 
broke for cowardice in the execution of his military duties at 

e commencement of the French revolution. 

iTRoNG, Mr, J. London, I4th May, 1832. 
JjIhnold, Mr. G. Jun. London, 31st August, 1785. 

lAsTLCV, Mr. W. Ashton-under-Lyne, 9th June, 1827. 



I Back, Mr. London, 6th October, 1836. 

t Backhoose, Mr. Ashton-under-Lyne, 5th June, 1827J| 

Badcock, Mrs. London, 7th July, 1829. 
►^Bailet, Mr. Coventry, June, 1828. 

Baker, Mr. Southampton, 6th September, I8S8. 

Baldwiv, Mr. Chester, 8th September, 1785. 

Bahclat, Mr. liondon, 27lh September, 1836. 

Barham, Mr. London, 28th July, 1826. 

■ Barlt, Mr. Constantinople, 1802. 
Barnes, Mr. il. B. Loudon, 16th June, 1837, 
Bakzago, Signer Giuseppe. 

I. Bass, Mr. Leith, 27th August, 1 830. 

Beadfot, Captain. London, 17th June, 1824. 
I Beadfoy, Mr. H. London, 29th August, 1811. 
. Beaumont, Mr. F. W. Cambridge, 15th May, 183l>. 
uvAis, M. Paris, 14th August, 1798. 

■ BEAZLEY,Mr. S. London, llthSeptember, 1837. 

■ Bechet, M, Rennes, 15th August, 1801, 
KET, Mr. London, 17th April, 1827. 

Becket, Miss. London, 14th June, 1825. 

Beer, Mr. Canterbury, 29th August, 1828. 

Beer, Mr. C. Canterbury, 8th November, 1824. 

Bertrakd, M. L'Abb^. Dijon, 26th April, 1784. 

BiGGiMs, Mr. London, 29th June, 1785. 

Bi»N, Mr, Halifax, 9th August, 1785. 

BioT, M. Paris, 27th August, 1804. 

BiSB, Mr. London, 14th August, 1837. 

BiTTORFF, Herr, a German aeronaut, who perished 'fit Mau- 
heim, the 17th July, 1812, in consequence of the accidental 
combustion of his balloon. In his own country he had made 
frequent ascents before, with 'signal success ; always, however, 
by means of the original monlgolfihe or Gre-balloon. On the 
occasion of his death, he had ascended in a balloon of the same 
description, and had reached a very considerable elevation i 



t touk fire, and he was 



precipi 



itated 






the roofa of lomc 



buildings adjoining the outskirte of the town, 
1 ^ BtACKBDRs, Miss. Preston, 20th September, 1825, 
'^* Blakeblcy, Captain. London, Slat Augnst, 1837. 
f Blanciiasd, M. Jean-Pierre, deserves note as having been 



leof the earliest and most 
the art of aerial navigation, 
the Champ de Mara, in 1 
upon which occasion it was I 



iduatrioue among the votaries of 
His first ascent took place from 
ris, on the 2nd March, 1784, 
i intention to have endeavoured 



to guide ihe balloon by means of an apparatus which he had 
constructed for the purpose. In the execution of tliis design, 
however, he was disappointed through the impetuosity of a 
young man, (falsely stated to have been the afterwards celebrated 
Napoleon, but whose real name was Dupont,) who, unable to 
obtain permission to share in the honours of the projected ex- 
periment, sought to wreak his vengeance upon the balloon, 
running his sword through the silk and otherwise damaging 
the machinery by which it was to have been propelled. Restricted 
therefore to the exercise of the ordinary resources, Blanchard, 
having hastily repaired the injuries done to his balloon, rose to 
an altitude of about 9,600 feet, and after having experienced the 
usual phenomena of aerostation, (particularly interesting at that 
period of the art, but too well known to sanction repetition here,) 
descended in safety at Bilancourt, a village near Sevres, afler an 
excursion of about an hour and a quarter. In the course of his 
new profession, he visited several of the countries of Europe, 
England among the rest, and is altogether supposed to have 
made thirty- six aerial voyages. 

Blanchard, Mde. Magdeleine- Sophie -Arm and, wife of the 
preceding, and like him for a considerable length of time a suc- 
cessful cultivator of the art to the advancement of which her 
husband had so much contributed. Her death, which took 
place on the 7lh July, 1819, was occasioned by tlie ignition of 
her balloon from a spark of some artificial firework, which she 
^^had taken up with her upon the occasion of a nocturnal f6te at 
^^■Ihe gardens of Tivoli, in Paris, whence she had ascended. Her 
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boiy was dashed to pieces on the parapet of tLe house. No. J6. 

Rue <le Provence, Faubourg MoiUmartre. 
BtANCiiAitD, M. Fils. Lubeck, Ztd July, 1792, 
Blitz, Mr. Kidderminster, July, 1829. 
BoBy, M. Rouen, 18tii July, 1784. 
BoLLE, M. Aym^. Sceaii, 4th August, 1804. 
BoNACA, Signor, Bologna, 21bI September, 1812. 
Bot'EEimr, Mr. Coventry, 1828. 
BotJCHE, M. Aranjuos,5th June, 1784. 
BoxALL, Mr. F. G. London, 9lh August, 1837. 
^KADLEY, Miss. Warwick, 9t]i September, 1824. 
Bray, Mr. C. Coventry, 4lh June, 1832. 
Bhemond, M, Marseilles, 8th May, 1784. 
Bttioscfii, Signor. Padua, 22nd August, 1803. 
Bkooke, Mr. Boston, 30th August, 1826. 
Brookes, Mr. Coventry, 25tb June, 1824. 
Brougham, Miss Anne. Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 



N, Mr. 



' Bkown, ft 
Brown, ]V 



London, 5lh July, 1802. 

Wakefield, 6th October, 1827. 
S. Pontefract, September, 1827. 

Dewsbury, 1829. 
BiiowNE, Mr. Manchester, 11th August, 1831. 
BuoN, M. Chambery, l-2th May, 1784. " 
BitUNSfiON, Mr. Cheltenham, 3rd July, 1837. 
Brunswick, Duke of. London, 22nd August, 1836, 
BcRCiiAM, Mr. J. Birmingham, 7 th October, 1811. 
Burnett, Mr. London, 2Ist September, 1836. 
BtJSHE, Mr. J. London, 23rd June, 1837. 
Butler, Lord Walter, London, 23rd June, 1837. 
BcTLEit, Mr. London, 17th September, 1835. 



Callanoeh, Major. Alloa, 16th August, 1831. 
Cameron, Mr. Glasgow, ]7lh April, 1813. 
Campbell, Mr. London, 9th August, 1837. 
Capk, Cupiain. London, I'iih July, 1825. 
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. Cauhegib, Captdin. London, 16th Juoe, 1837. 

RNus, M. L'Abbe. Rodei en Guieiine, 6tli August, 1784. 

Carpenter, Mr. MaDcliester, 16th October, 1837. 
RTER, Mr. Cheltenbani, 31st August, 1836. 

Carttar, Mr. Coroner for Kent. London, 2Ut August, 1837. 

Cave, Mr. W. London, 28th July, 1826. 

Chaswick, Mr. J. Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 

CsALFOUB, M. Bordeaux, I6th June, 1784. 

Chappe, M. L'Abbe. Javelle. 17lh September, 1785. 

Chaules, M. Professor of Natural Philosophy in Paris, was 
the tirst who succeeded in realising the suggestions of Dr. 
Black and Mr. Cavallo, regarding the applicability of hydrogen 
gas to the inflation of the balloon ; by whicli the use of the an- 
cient and dangerous system of ascent by means of rarefied air, 
has since been entirely superseded. The first experiment of 
the kind was made on the 27th August, 1783, witb u balloon 
of thirteen feet in diameter, which being found to succeed, it 
was resolved that an attempt upon tlie large scale should imme- 
diately be made. Accordingly, a balloon of twenty-seven feet 
in diameter was manufactured by MM. Robert, and having 
been inflated with hydrogen gas which, however, was not 
I accomplished without much labour and expense,) M, Charles 
' and one of the Freres Robert mounted the car, and ascended 
from the Champ de Mars on the 1st December, 1783. After 
a time the balloon returned to the ground, and M. Charles 
having deposited his companion, reascended alone with enor- 
mous velocity, owing to the sudden abstraction of so much 
weight, and it is supposed reached an elevation of about 10,500 
feet. After having experienced, according to his own descrip- 
tion, much inconvenience from the altitude he had attained, he 
effected his descent without further danger ot damage. 

Chaktbes, Due de, afterwards Duke of Orleans, and father 
of the present King of the French (better known as the unfor- 
tunate Egalite), ascended from the paik of St. Cloud, 15th 
July, 1784, in company with MM. Charles, Robert, and another 
gentleman, whose name 1 have ni>t hesii able to iiscertain. In 



tbe course of tiiis voyage comiderable danger was incuned fiom 
the accidental dislodgement of a certain apparatus (disposed 
within the body of the balloon and designed to regulate its 
equilibrium by the condensation of atmospheric air,) whereby 
the action of the valve being obstructed, they were reduced to 
the necessity of making incisions in the silk to prevent tt> 
buraling and enable them to accomplish their descent. 

CiMsoT, La Comtesse de. Lubeck, 3d July, 1792. 

CiiATEUER, M. Buchet du. Rennes, 15th August, 1801 j 

CiiFEsE, Mrs. London, 4th July, 1836. 

Ci.ANniCARDi!, Marquis of, London, 2nd August, I835i| 

Clark, Mr. London, 14lh August, 1826. 

Clarkk, Mr. Wolverhampton, 17th September, 1824. 

Clarke, Mr, Ixindon, June, 1836. 

CiAumus, Herr. Berlin, 5th May, 1811. 

Clatfield, Mr. Bristol, 24th September, 1810. 

Clayton, Mr. New Orleans, 1336. 

Cocking, Mr. Since the commencement of the publication 
of the previous part of this work, the unfortunate subject of this 
little notice has ceased to exist, having fallen a victim to an 
imprudent attempt to descend in a parachute constructed upon 
defective principles. This melancholy accident is too fresh in 
the recollection of the reader, and has been too minutely detailed 
by the public papers to re([uire repetition here. It is due to 
the memory of the unfortunate, however, to stale that he was a 
personof a most inoffensive disposition, of mild and amiable man- 
ners, and though insufficiently acquainted with those branches 
of science which bore upon the immediate cause of bis destruc- 
tion, not devoid of information upon other .matters. He first 
ascended from Bath or Bristol, I forget which, in company with 
Mr. Sadler; in his second ascent, which took place from the 
Vaushall Gardens, on the 27th of September, 1836, I had tlie_ 
pleasure of accompanying him. His tliird was the fatal t 
which terminated his career. 

CflLoisG, Herr. Copenhagen, 5th May, 1811, 
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Collet, Mr. London, August, 1836. 

CoLLiN-HuLLiN, M. Paris, 19th September, 1784. 

Const, Mr. London, 14th August, 1837. 

CoPLiNG, Captain. London, 22nd September, 1837, 

CoRNiLLOT, M. Pierre. Sevenoaks, 23d August, 1825. 

CossouL, Madame Virginie. Seville^ 29th May, 1823. 

Coustard-De-Massy, M. Nantes, 14th June, 1784. 

Cox, Mr. E. London, 21st September, 1836. 

Cramp, Mr. G. Canterbury, 29th August, 1828. 

Crawshay, Mr. Norwich, 21st June, 1831. 

Crawshay, Mr. Jun. Bury St. Edmunds, 23rd Oct. 1835. 

Creagh, Lt. Col. Sir M. Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 

Cromquelin, Mr. J. L. London, 16th June, 1837. 

Crosbie, Mr. a gentleman of family and connexions in 
Ireland, was the first person who ever made public trial of the 
art in that country. On the 19th January, 1785, he made his 
first ascent from the Ranelagh Gardens near Dublin, in a bal- 
loon of his own construction, when so great was the rapidity of 
his ascent, owing to the disproportionate allowance of ballast, 
that he was fairly out of sight in less than three minutes and a 
half. Opening the valve, however, he shortly after commenced 
his descent, and finally reached the ground just as he was upon 
the point of entering upon the sea. On the 12th May, in the 
same year, Mr. Crosbie announced a repetition of his experi- 
ment, with the design of crossing the Channel into England* 
Being, however, rather a heavy person, and unable from some 
cause or other to procure a sufficient supply of gas, he had no 
sooner quitted the ground than he redescended with consider- 
able violence, to the manifest horror of the surrounding specta- 
tors ; whereupon, a young gentleman from the university, about 
nineteen years of age, who happened to ^be present, came for- 
ward, and offered to complete the ascent ; this being acceded 
to, Mr. Crosbie resigned his seat, and the honour of the second 
ascent in that country devolved upon Mr. (subsequently, for 
that same exploit created Sir Richard) Maguire. The second 



sad Uu atUtupt of Mr. Crosbie to cross the Irisfa Chuind, was 
aade on die )9tti Jul; rollo«in^. TV beigiit to which he 
■acended od thU occasion appctre to hare been rery great, al- 
though from the absence of a baromeier, he had no means ot 
ascertAHung; hn elevation precisely. The cold, however, was 
so intense, t)i3t bis ink had entirely frozen, and the mercury 
sunk within the bnlb of his thermometer. After he bad been some 
time over the sea, the wind veered round to the sonth ; the bal- 
loon shortly after entered a dense mass of clouds, and becoming 
charged with moisture, rapidly descended, and in a few seconds 
became precipitated into the sea. After remaining for a few 
hours in this perilous situation, drifting before llie wind, he was 
at length overtaken by some vessels that crowded after him, 
and conveyed, with his balloon, to shore. 

CtiBiBRF^, Marquis de. Javelle, 28th August, 1785. 

CuLLUM, Mr. R. Exeter, 8th September, 1824. 

CuRRiE, Captain. London, 11th May, 1825. 

CuTOBERT, Mr. London, 9th August, 1837. 

CuTTiLL, Mr. J. B. Lincoln, 29th June, 1830. 



D. 
D:»iNTny, Mt. J. Cambridge, I8th May, 1829. 
D^MPiEnRE, Marquis de. Lyons, 19lh January, I 
Davies, Mr. R. Hull, 24lh September, 1827. 
0AV1ES, Mrs. London, 1827. 
Davison, Mr. London, 14th August. 1837. 
Daw, Mr. Beccles, lith October, 1785. 
Dawson, Miss. Kendal, 30th August, 1825. 
Dean, Mr. London, 23d June, 1825. 
DeAN, Miss. London, 9th August, 1837. 
Df-CKBr, Mr. Norwich, 1st June, 1785. 
Decker, Mr. Jun. Bristol, 19th April, 1785. 
Deoeb, Herr Jacob. Paris, 12th June, 1812. 
Dei-atield, Mr. London, I7th October, 1836. 
DRtuvNES, M. Nantes, 6th Spptember, 1784. 
DrRME, Madfmniselle. Paris; 4ih Augiiiil, 1800 
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Desg RANGES, M. Bordeaux, 16th June, 1784. 

Devigne, Mr. Constantinople, 1802. 

D'HoNNiNCTUM, Herr. La Haye, 11th July, 1785. 

Dickenson, Mr. Stafford, 1830. 

DoBNEY, Mr. J. B. Kidderminster, July, 1829. 

Donelly, Mr. J. Boltoti, 29th September, 1824. 

DuBOURT, M. A. dit Augustin. Amsterdam, May, 1808. 

Dudley- Stuart, Lord. London, 12th September, 1835. 

Dupuis-Delcour, M. a French gentleman, editor of a 
Parisian journal, and generally connected with literature in that 
metropolis. In addition to the ascents which he has made in 
Paris and elsewhere, he has devoted much time to the study of 
the art, and is in possession of a rery complete and interesting 
collection of tracts and other matters illustrative of its history 
arid practice. I take this opportunity of eicpressing my obliga*- 
tion to him for the attentions we received from him and his 
friends upon our sojourn in Paris after the conclusion of our 
aerial excursion to Germany. His first ascent was from the 
park of Montjean, near Paris, on the 7th of November, 1824. 

E. 
Edwards, Miss E. P. London, 8th May, 1827. 
Evans, Mrs. London, 24th August, 1836. 

F. 

Fassy, M. Marseilles, 4th November, 1821. 
Finch, Mr. London, 21st August, 1837. 
FiTZPATRiCK, Colonel. Oxford, 29th August, 1785. 
Fleurand, M. Lyons, 4th June, 1784. 
Fontaine, M. Lyons, 19th January, 1784. 
FoRSTER, Dr. T. Chelmsford, 30th April, 1831. 
Forte, Mr. Cheltenham, 22nd September, 1836. 
Fox, Mr. G. London, 17th April, 1827. 
FoxcROFT, Mr. Lancaster, 30th July, 1832. 
French, Lieutenant. Chester, 1st September, 1785, 
Frobisiier, Mr. Halifax, 9th August, 1785. 



^Gacrther, Herr. Berlin, 13Lh April. 1803. 

LE, Mr. London, 15lh September, 1837. 
s. Lieutenant. Poftsea, 25lh Octnber, 1824, 
NER, Mr. W. H. Lewes, 30lli September, 1828. 
ERIN, M. Andre-Jacques, a French aeronaut, noted for 
the number and boldness of his exploits. Of these the most re- 
markable were the ni^ht ascents, the first of which took place 
from the Tivoli gardens, at Paris, on the 4th August, 1807 ; the 
balloon being decorated with lamps, and charged with artificifti 
fireworks intended to be ignited when at a sufTicient elevatioa 
in the air. Upon a repetition of this experiment from the same 
place, on the 21st September following', he appears lo have in- 
curred considerable danger from the etctreme distension of tlie 
balloon, owing to the inability under which he lay of discharging 
the gas for fuar of its taking fire at some of the numerous lamps, 
which yet from the distance at which they were disposed, he was 
unable effectually to extinguish. In these straits he was fain to 
continue until tlie following morning, when the lights expiring^ 
of their own accord, permitted him to take the necessary steps 
for his descent. The name of Garnerin is, however, more par- 
ticularly remembered on account of bis having been the first 
who ever safely descended from a b.alloon by means of a para- 
chute ; an exploit which he originally performed in an ascent 
from Paris, on the 21st of October, 1797, and afterwards re- 
peated on various occasions in England, France, and other 
places upon the Continent. The number of his ascents is said 
to have exceeded fifty. 

Gahnerik, Madame Jacques, (under the name of Labrosse) 
Paris, 10th Noi'ember, 1798 

GAiiNEaiN, Mademoiselle Elisa. Paris, 2nd Sept. 18 15. 

Garneris, Mademoiselle Eugene. 

Garnerin, Mdlle. Cecile-Benoit. Paris, 26ih April, 1818. 

Garnerin, Mademoiselle Blanche. Paris, 36th Apri 

(i.KiHKTr, Mr. Clicltenh:im, 22nd September, 1837. 
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Gay-Lussac, M ., the celebrated French chemist, ascended 
in company with M. Biot, another French philosopher of like 
celebrity, from the Conservatoire des Arts, in Paris, August 
23rd, 1804, with a view to instituting experiments in various 
branches of the physical sciences. At an elevation of about 
6,500 feet above the level of the sea they commenced, theii: obser- 
vations, from which, however, at that altitude they obtained no 
results of sufficient importance to merit attention; unless^ 
indeed, it can be considered as such that no difference . was 
discernible in the action of the different natural powers of 
magnetism, electricity, and galvanism, as far as they were tested^, 
from what they would have displayed upon the surface of the 
earth. At an elevation of about 11,000 feet they let go one of 
the birds with which they had been provided ; for a moment it 
rested upon the edge of the car ; then, launching into the deep 
abyss, directed its course in gradually extended circles towards 
the earth ; thereby refuting an erroneous opinion generally 
prevalent, that the rarity of the atmosphere in such elevated 
situations was incompatible with the exercise of their natural 
functions. 

The humidity of the surrounding medium, always unfavorable 

to the display of electrical phenomena, seems to have operated 

to a considerable extent on the present occasion, as I can 

only find one conclusion in that branch of science to which 

they were able to arrive, that is worthy of being recorded. 

Upon letting down a wire of about 250 feet in length they 

obtained by means of the electrophorus indications of negative 

electricity from its upper extremity; a result which appears 

strongly to confirm the opinion given by Volta and M. Saussure 

regarding the increase of ^ the electric matter in the superior 

regions of the sky. Having obtained an elevation of about 

13,000 feet without being able to discover any thing further 

meriting to be related they commenced their descent, and at 

half-past one alighted near the village of Merivale, . in the 

Department of the Loiret, about fifty miles from Paris. At 

S 



tlKir gmtot deratioD tlie dwrBoiMter stood al 3(r of Pakien. 
hdty or two degrees below tlie freeung point of water. 

The resoks of this expeiiment not faaTing realised the ex* 
pectations of the scientific world in Paris, owing chiefly to the 
limitation which the weight they carried imposed upon their 
ascent, it was resolired to make another attempt, in which 
M. Gaj-Lossac should go np alone; aooordinglj on the 15th 
of Sqitember, in the same year, that gentleman again ascended 
fiom the same place, with the intention of proeecnting his 
cnqniries as iar as it was possible without compromising his 
own safety and the success of the undertaking in which he was 
embarked. The results of this experiment are consequently 
much more important to science than those of the last, and 
desenre a notice much more detailed than the narrow limits 
which we hare prescribed to ourselves will permit us to 
bestow. At an elevation of 9,929 feet the oscillations of the 
horisontal needle appear to have been considerably accelerated; 
giving a result of 20 in SJ\ although on earth the same 
number would have required 84 . Sd''. The variation as far as 
his means would enable him to determine, appeared at the 
height of 12,651 feet to be exactly the same as below; his con- 
clusions, however, upon this point must still from the nature 
of the experiment, be considered as liable to much uncertainty. 
With regard to the dip, tlie derangement of the instrument, 
occasioned by the great drought, prevented him from making 
any observations. 

The hygrometrical condition of the atmosphere throughout 
the whole voyage, as observed at different altitudes, presents 
an appearance of irregularity which at first sight would lead 
to a suspicion that accident or local circumstances alone had 
any share in determining its variations. Upon referring, how- 
ever, to the tables at the end of the narrative, as published 
in the ''Annates de Chimie," and comparing these changes 
with those indicated in the thermometrical column at the same 
altitudes, it will be seen that the actual humidity of the 
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atmosphere was by no means irregular in its gradations^ but on 
the contrary^ followed a very certain though rapidly decreasing 
series. 

At the height of about 21,500 feet, two large glass balloons, 
which had been previously exhausted of air, were opened for 
the purpose of subjecting to analysis a portion of the atmosphere 
abstracted from such an elevation. The result of this enquiry, 
although not arrived at till after the conclusion of the voyage, 
it may be as well to observe here, proved no difference whatever 
in the composition of the atmospheric volume, and strongly^ 
confirms the opinion that, unless when contaminated by the 
accidental introduction of foreign matter, the nature and pro- 
portion of its constituents are invariably the same. 

Having reached a height of 22,977 feet above the level of the 
sea, and almost all his ballast having been already disposed of, 
he considered it prudent to arrest his farther progress. The ap- 
pearance of the sky at this, the extreme point of his ascent, was 
particularly interesting ; the colour, especially about the zenith, 
being comparable only to a fine shade of Prussian blue, while 
notwithstanding his excessive elevation, he could still perceive 
the clouds in considerable abundance floating at an apparently 
immeasurable distance above his head. The temperature had 
fallen as low as 17.1 of Fahrenheit. Although well clothed, 
he now began to suffer from the effects of the cold, especially in 
his hands, which he was obliged to keep exposed, and con- 
stantly employed in handling the various instruments necessary 
in making observations. His respiration likewise, he describes 
as being sensibly affected, and, as well as his pulse, considerably 
accelerated; not so much, however, as to occasion him any 
great inconvenience, or to render it necessary for him to pre- 
cipitate his descent. Owing to the increase in the rate at which 
the former function was performed, and the siccity of the 
atmosphere upon which it had to act, it is not surprising that 
his throat should have become so dry that it was with difficulty 
he was able to swallow a few mouthfuls of bread. These were 

s 2 
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the only physical inconveniences which he experience 
we consider all the collateral circinnstances of the case, the 
state of his health at the lime, the g^reat fatiepie be had under- 
gone, the want of sleep throughout the prefious night, and the 
anxiety and interest (to speak in the most mcxlerate terms) 
which he may be supposed to have felt in some degree regarding 
the issue of such a venture, I think there will not remain much 
to charge to the account of his excessive elevation. At a 
quarter to four he came to the ground, and effected his landing 
near the small hamlet of St. Gourgon, within about six leagues 
of Rouen, having been altogether five hours and three- quarters 
in the air. 

1 have dwelt somewhat more largely upon the preceding, as 
they are in fact the only ascents hitherto executed by which the 
interests of science have been in any way advanced. 

Gee, Mr. Stockport, 18th June, 1827. 

Gee, Mr. R. Ashton-under-Lyne, 9tli June, 1827. 

GiAKD, M. Florence, 1st October, 1811. 

GERLi.Signor Carlo Giuseppe. Milan, 25th February, 1784. 
. Gerli, Signor Augustino. Milan, 25th February, 1784, 
- GtAsroRD, Mr. Loudon, 3rd August, 1802. 

GocHEB, Mr, Bury St. Edmonds, 23rd October, 1835. 
I GowAED, Mr. Ipswich, 1827. 

GowARD, Mr. Junior. Ipswich, 1827-. 

Grafton, Mr. Macclesfield, 25th June, 1827. 

Gra?iam, Mr. London, 5lh September, 1823. 

Graham, Mrs. London, 2nd June, 1824 
, Grassetti, Dr. Bologna, 7th October. 1803. 

Green, Mr. Thomas. Mansfield, April, 1827. 

Green, Mr. Charles. London, 19th July, 1821. 

Green, Mr. George. London, June, 1825. 

Grebn, Mr. George, Junior. London, 30th March, Iffi 

Green, Mr. Henry. London, 30th March, 1826. 

Green, Mr. James. London, 1827. 

Green, Mr. William, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 1825, 
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Green, Mrs. Charles. London, 23rd July, 1836. 

Green, Mrs. Henry. Rochester, 31st May, 1828. 

Green, Miss Marianne. London, 9th September, 1836. 

Greetham, Lieutenant. Portsea, 15th July, 1829. 

Gregg, The Rev. G. Belfast. 

Griffiths, Mr. Cheltenham, 1823. 

Grisolle, M. 

Gronow, Captain. Paris, 19th December, 1836. 

Guillie, M. Charles. 

Gye, Mr. Junior. London, 17th October, 1836. 

Gye, Mr. E. Ldndon, 9th September, 1836. 

H 

Habro, Mr. Worcester, 20th September, 1824. 

Harper, Mr. Birmingham, 4th January, 1785. 

Harris, Lieutenant, an officer in the British navy, perished 
in an ascent which he effected in company with a young lady. 
Miss Stocks, from the Eagle Tavern, City Road, London, the 
25th May, 1824. His death was entirely attributable to his 
own imprudence in tampering with the details of an art in 
which he was not sufficiently versed. Among the other altera- 
tions which he liad inconsiderately thought proper to make in 
the mechanical construction of the balloon was the inordinate 
enlargement of the valve for the purpose of facilitating the 
escape of the gas when the voyage should have been terminated. 
As the use of so large an aperture while in the air would be 
attended with much risk, another valve of the ordinary size and 
for the ordinary purposes, was contrived in one of its flaps or 
doors ; an arrangement which necessitated the use of two valve 
lines, one for each of the two separate openings. 

With a balloon of this construction Mr. Harris ascended on 
the day above-mentioned. Previously to his departure, to avoid 
the possibility of his confounding the two lines during the course 
of his excursion, in the presence of several of his friends (who, 
however, were themselves equally unacquainted with the common 



phenomena of practical aetoaiatioD), he proceeded to make tl 
whicli was attached to the larger aperture a fixture to the a 
of the car, leaving the other at liberty to be used a 
might require, aod thtia commenced his ascent. This fatal 
error was the cause of his destruction. No sooner had the 
luckless aeronaut prepared to terminate his excursion, and for 
that purpose commenced a discharge of gas through the proper 
opening, than a longitudinal eietenisian of the apparatus (the 
natural consequence of ita diminished contents), immediately 
ensued, and a strain amounting to the whole weight of the car 
became thrown upon the line which unfortunately connected it 
wiUi the doors of the preposterous aperture above. The con- 
sequences are evident; the valve was opened, the gas rushed 
through in torrents, the balloon descended with frightful rapidity, 
and the cause increasing with the effect, long before it reached 
the earth became nearly stripped of its contents. In a few 
seconds they were dashed to the ground, where they were 
shortly after discovered, buried beneath a monumental pile of 
silk and net-work ; fit emblems of the fate which his own rash 
act had drawn upon him. Mr. Harris was destroyed upon the 
spot. His companion, Miss Stocks, was somewhat more for- 
tunate. In the confusion which followed the first announcement 
of their perilous situation she had fainted, and fallen forward, 
it is supposed, upon the body of Mr. Harris, who was thus 
doomed to sustain the first violence of the shock. Another 
providential circumstance likewise contributed to her preser- 
vation ; a large branch of a tree, the only one for miles around 
suitable to such a purpose, projected horizontally, and inter- 
cepting the car as it descended, served considerably to mitig^ate 
the extreme force of the conciission. 

I have been led to enter somewhat more minutely into the 
details of this disasterous case than I should otherwise perhaps 
have felt authorized, from a consideration of the mystery 
which has hitherto clouded the event, and the false and 
scurrilous reports to which it has given rise. That the above 
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however, (for which I confess myself indebted to Mr. Green), 
is the true explanation of this melancholy occurrence, pre- 
sumption amounting to proof, is afforded in the facts, -first, that 
when the balloon was examined no rent or damage could be 
detected through which the gas could have accidently escaped, 
while in the second place, Miss Stocks declares that she dis- 
tinctly heard the peculiar sound which always accompanies 
the shutting of the valve, as soon as Mr. Harris had tet 
gd the line ; a circumstance which proves that the fatal issue 
of gas could not have taken place through any deficiency in 
the construction of the legitimate outlet. How far Miss Stocks 
was satisfied that the occurrence was attributable to the inex- 
perience of her unfortunate comrade, and not to the inherent 
perils of the art, appears from the fact that she has since 
accompanied Mr. Green in three several ascents. 

Harrison, Miss. London, 6th October, 1836. 

Harvet, Colonel. Norwich, 7th September, 1825. 

Hemmikg, Mr. London, May, 1828. 

Henrt, Mademoiselle Celestine. Paris, 28th August, 1798* 

HiLDTARD, Mr. R. C. Lancaster, 1 6th August, 1832. 

Hill, Mr. Hull, 24th September, 1827. 

Hodges, Mr. London, 16th August, 1836. 

HoDOKiNS, Mr. Doncaster, 4th September, 1827. 

HoLLOND, Mr. Richard. London, 1836. 

HoLLOND, Mr. Robert. Cambridge, 15th May, 1830. 

Hope, Mr. J. Cambridge, 14th May, 1832. 

Hughes, Mr. R. Paris, 19th December, 1836. 

Hughes, Mr. W. London, 9th September, 1836. 

Hughes, Mr. T. London, 21st September, 1836. 

Hulkes, Mr. Cambridge, 15th May, 1830. 

Hume, Mr. J. London, 16th May, 1837. 

I 

Ibraim Pacha. 



Jeffehts, Mr, Birmioghani, 1829. 

Jeffries, Dr. an Americaa gentleman, firat ascended from 
London on t)ie 30tli November, 1784, id company with M. 
Blanehard, with whom he afterwards crossed the clianoel from 
Dover to Calais, on the 7th January iu the following year. 
This undertaking was not accomplished without considerable 
diflicuhy. Owing to the condensation which ensued while over 
the sea the balloon began to descend, obliging the aeronauts to 
throw over every thing they possessed, even to their very 
habiliments, in order to arrest its depression, until they should 
have made the opposite coast. Just, however, when they 
appeared to be in the greatest straits, and had already rejected 
every thing they could possibly dispense with, the balloon of 
its own accord began to reascend, and carrying them clear 
of all danger, deposited them in safety in the forest of Guiennes, 
where a small monument appears to signaliie the place of 
their descent. 

JEfsow, Mr. London, 1832. 

Jones, Mr. Hereford, 1829. 

Berlin, 1805. 
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KiNKEDT, Captain. Gainsborough, 10th September, IS 

Kemnet, Miss H. Chelmsford, 1831. 

Kennet, Miss E. Chelmsford, 1831. 

Kent, Dr. London, IB36. 

KupARENTO, M. Jordaki, a Polish aeronaut, ascended fl 
Warsaw, 24th July, 1808, in a morttyolfiire. When at a con- 
siderable elevation his balloon took fire, but being provided with 
a parachute he was enabled to descend in safety. 



Lalakdb, M. de. Paris, 1799. 
LAPORTED'AHGLEFORT,leComtede. Lyons, 9th Jan, 1784. 
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Laurencin, Le Comte de. Lyons, 9th January, 1784. 

Lmds, Mr. W. Cambridge, 14th May, 1832. 

Leicester, Captain. London, 23d June, 1837. 

Leigh, Captain. Warrington, 26th July, 1827. 

Lemercier, M. Paris, I9th October, 1805. 

L'Epinard, Le Chevalier de. Lisle, August, 1785. 

Lewin, Mr. London, 16th June, 1837. 

L'HoEST, Herr. Hamburgh, July, 1803. 

LiGNEs, Le Prince Charles de. Lyons, 9th January, 1784. 

Livingstone, Mr. Dublin, 1821. 

Locker, Mr. London, 4th July, 1802. 

LocKWooD, Mr. Londoh, 3rd June, 1785. 

LoucHET, M. Rodez en Guienne, 6th August, 1784. 

LoYED, Mr. Birmingham, 1 829. 

LuNARDi, Signor Vincenzo, a gentleman attached to the 
Neapolitan Embassy in London, whose ascent from the Royal 
Artillery grounds, Moorfields, on the 15th September, 1784, is 
generally considered to have been the first experiment of the 
kind ever instituted in these realms. This assertion, however, 
is incorrect; Mr. Tytler, of Edinburgh, having already ascended 
from that city on the 27th of the preceding month. The ex- 
ploits of Signor Lunardi were not, however, confined to one 
occasion only, or to one portion of the British dominions. In the 
month of November, in the following year, he made an 
ascent from Heriot's Hospital Gardens, in Edinburgh, being 
the second aerial excursion ever witnessed north of the Tweed. 
This experiment he repeated again from the same place, in tlie 
following month ; after which he ascended from Glasgow, Kelso, 
and other places in Great Britain, and finally returned to Italy, 
where he continued for some time to gratify his countrymen 
with frequent repetitions of his adventurous exploits. 

Luwor, Le General. 

LuzARCHEs, Madame. 

LiTsTER, Colonel. Maidstone, 1828. 
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MAGuiREy Sir Richard, ascended from the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin, 12th May, 1785, and was the second person in that 
country who hazarded the experiment. The circumstances of 
his ascent are not without interest. Mr. Crosbie, (a slight 
account of whose exploits will be found in the notice attached 
to his name in the present Appendix), having on the occasion in 
question made an unsuccessful effort to quit the ground, owing 
to the insufficient inflation of his balloon, the hero of this little 
notice, then a young man at the university who happened by 
accident to be present, stepped forward and volunteered to 
complete the ascent ; his offer being accepted he leapt ixjixy the car 
and changing places with Mr. Crosbie, immediately and rapidly 
rose to a considerable elevation. Being carried by the wind in 
the direction of the Irish channel, he was however shortly forced 
to descend ; an operation which indeed he had just time to 
accomplish before he reached the shore. Immediately upon his 
landing he was seized by the crowds who had followed to assist 
him, and borne in triumph upon their shoulders into town. 
Shortly after he was knighted for his adventure by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and if I mistake not is at the present moment living 
in the enjoyment of his honours. 

Maison, Mademoiselle. 

Maitre, Le Chevalier. 

Malcolm, Mr. Salford. 1826. 

Maltitz, Baron. London, 16th May, 1837. 

Marcheselli, Signer. Genoa, 10th November, 1811. 

Maret, M. Marseilles, 8th May, 1784. 

Maroat, M. 

Maroat, Madame. Paris, 4th June, 1818. 

Marr, Mr. London, 17th May, 1837. 

Marshall, Mr. Worksop, 1833. 

Marshall, Mr. Derby, 1828. 
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Marshall, M. J. Norwich, Ji8th June, 1831. 
Matthew, Captain, R. N. Hereford, 1828. 
Merrt, Mr. London, 1832. 

MlCHAUX, M. 

Miller, Mr. Peterborough, 1831. 

MiLKES, Mr. Cambridge, 1828. 

Money, Major, first ascended from London, in com^Keuiy with 
Sir Edward Vernon, Mr. Lockwood, and Mr. Blake,- (whose 
name I find unaccountably omitted from its proper place)> *on 
the 3rd June, 1785. In a subsequent ascent from Norwich, on 
the 22nd July in the same year, he had the misfortune to be 
blown out to sea, into which, after having continued for two 
hours hopelessly hovering over it, he was finally compelled 
to descend. Here he remained for seven hours struggling with 
his fate, until at length, just a^ he had abandoned all hope of 
succour, he was rescued by a revenue cutter which had been 
despatched to his assistance. 

Monro, Mr. W. London, 31st July, 1837. 

MoNTGOLFiER, M. Joseph, one of the two brothers to whom 
is ascribed the honor of having first demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the views of Dr. Black and Mr. Cavallo regarding the 
elevation into the atmosphere of solid bodies by attaching them 
to vessels filled with materials specifically lighter than the sur- 
rounding air. To what extent the subject of the present notiee 
may have participated in the original discovery of the balloon 
is not easy to determine ; from what I can collect, however, I 
am rather inclined to think that his share, if any, was extremely 
small, and that had it not been for the interest he afterwards 
took in its practical application as an aeronaut (in which cha- 
racter alone he claims our consideration here) his name would 
never have been coupled with that of Etienne, to the detraction 
of the latter as the real inventor of the art of aerostation. 

The principal claim which Joseph Montgolfier has upon our 
notice is in connexion with an ascent which took place at 
Lyons, 19th January, 1784, and which, for the magnitude of the 



scale uptn which it was conducted exceeds all tlial lias liiliierto 
been effected in Ihe same line. 

The balloon wtiicb was employed upon this occa^itjii was a 
pyriform veasel, constructed of two layers of linen clolh, 
enclosing' one of paper between tlieni, (.for the purpose of 
increasing its impervJousness), and measured when duly inflated 
130 feet in height, and 105 iu breadth; it waa capable of con- 
taining 540,000 cubic feet of air, and when charged for (he 
ascent, supported with ease seven persons, and ballast to tlie 
amount of 3,200 pounds, independant of its various accessories, — 
its car in the form of a gallery, 72 feet in circumference, accom- 
modated with seats, four feet wide and eight apart; its furnace, 
30 feet in diameter, with its proportionate store of fuel made up 
into faggots of wood and straw; its massive frame-work to main- 
tain the inferior aperture; its drapery, netting, cordage, imple- 
ments and other requisites all in the same proportion, the weight 
of which it would not be easy at present to determine. The 
names of those who participated in the honour of this expe- 
dition, were Joseph Montgolfier himself, under whose direction 
the whole had been got up, Pilalre de Rosier, le Comte 
de Laurencin, le Marqiiia de Dampierre, le Comte D'Anglefort, 
le Prince Charles de Lignes, and a young man named Fontaine, 
who happening to be in the car at the moment, when, suddenly 
lightened by the hasty departure of another gentleman, it 
escaped into the air, became acctdeutally included in the party. 
In a few seconds it rose to an elevation of about 3,000 feet; an 
opening, however, of about four feet in length which appeared 
above the equator of the balloon, soon brought it down again, 
with a velocity even greater than its ascent, and it reached the 
ground at a distance of about 1,300 feet from the place of its 

Joseph Montgolfier, the subject of the above little notice, 
waa the only one of the family who appears to have carried the 
designs of his more scientific brother into actual execution. It is 
not generally so understood, but Etienne Montgolfier, the oiigiaal 
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discoverer of the art, never himself ascended ; at least so as to 
come before the public in the character of a practical aeronaut, 
and indeed I am not certain that Joseph himself ever repeated 
the experiment. 

MoRVEAU, M. Guyton. Dijon, 25th April, 1784. 

MosMENT, M.y a French aeronaut, made his last ascent at 

Lille, the 7th April, 1806. This gentleman was in the habit of 

ascending upon a platform, which served him instead of a car ; 

a method to which he adhered upon the present occasion. 

About ten minutes after he had quitted the earth, a small 

parachute, containing some animal, was observed to be launched 

from the car ; immediately afterwards an object, which was soon 

ascertained to be the flag of the adventurer, was perceived 

slowly following it through the sky. A rumour now began to 

be spread about, that the aeronaut himself had been precipitated 

from the car, which was shortly after confirmed by the discovery 

of his body, almost buried under the sand in one of the fosses 

of the ramparts that surround the town. It is supposed that 

the oscillations communicated to the balloon in the act of 

delivering the parachute had thrown him off his balance, which 

the absence of the usual bulwark prevented him from recovering. 

Some persons, indeed, pretended at the time to have heard him 

declare before-hand the event, and from thence argue that the 

affair was not unpremeditated, although from what design is 

not apparent. 

MoucHET, M. Nantes, 14th June, 1784. 

N 
Nancy, Mademoiselle. 
Narbonne, Le Comte de. 

NOLLIN, M. 

O 
Ogle, Captain. London, 6th October, 1836. 
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Olivari, Signor. The death of thk gentleman ocouned at 
Orleans, on the 25th Novembery 1802, in an ascent which he 
made at that place in a montgolfiSre or fire balloon, constructed 
simply of paper, held together only by a few strips or bands of 
linen. His car, which was made of wicker-work, and sus- 
pended directly beneath the furnace, being charged with 
materials destined for its supply, became at a great height the 
prey of the devouring element, and the unfortunate aeronaut 
was precipitated to the earth at about a league from the place 
of his departure. 

Orlandi, Signer. Bologna, 1828. 

Otsstok, Miss. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

P 

Paget, Lieutenant. London, 12th August, 1811. 

Patrick, Mr. London, August, 1836. 

Pauly, M. Paris, 19th October, 1805. 

Philjlips, Mr. H. L. Manchester, 3rd August, 1827. 

Pickering, Mr. Chichester, 14th October, 1828. 

Piltay, M. Paris, 19th December, 1836. 

PiRi, Signor. Paris, 9th January, 1837. 

PoLHiLL, Captain. London, 15th May, 1837. 

PoTAiN, Dr. Dublin, 17th June, 17S5.* 



* In a little brochure which I published in Paris upon the occasion of 
the aeronoutical expedition to Weilburg, I was erroneously led to cast 
some doubts upon the truth of the accounts given of this ascent. The 
fact is, that from some neglect, or other reasons which it would be im- 
possible at present to fathom, no notice appears to have been ever taken 
of this voyage ; a circumstance the more remarkable as having happened 
in Ireland, where such experiments have, comparatively speaking, been 
few, and at a period when as yet they were by no means common any 
where. Such however is the case ^ nor, although several persons recol- 
lected the ascent as having occurred, when it was once recalled to their 
notice, did I ever meet with any one who was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances or name of the individual. Convinced of my error, I am 
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PoTosKT, Le Comte J. de. 

Power, Mr. T, London, 23rd June, 1837. 

Price, Mr. 

Proust, Dr. J. Versailles, 23rd June, 1784. 

PucKLE, Mr. Lincoln, 1831. 

PuGH, Mr. 

PUYMARIW, M. 

R 
Radcliffe, Mr. C. Blackburn, October, 1825. 
Rambaut, M. Aix, 31st May, 1 784. 
Ramshat, Mn Carlisle, 12th October^ 1825. 
Reich ARD, M. 

Reichard, Madame Vilhemine. Brussels, 22nd Nov. 1818. 
RETNOLDS,-Mr..J. London, 16th June, 1837. 
Richard, M. Jean-Marie. Montjean, 7th November, 1824. 
Richardson, Mr. J. Derby, 1828. 

RiVIERRE, M. 

Robert, M. Atn6. Paris, 1st December, 1783. 

Robert, M. Cadet. Paris, 19th September, 1784. These 
two brothers were instrumental with M. Charles in the con- 
struction of the first hydrogen-gas balloon, in contradistinction 
to those previously used, in which the agent of the ascension 
was atmospheric air, rarefied by artificial heat. 

Robertson, M. Etienne Gaspard. Hamburgh, July, 1803. 

Robertson, Madame. 

Robertson, M. Eugene. Lisbon, 12th December, 1820. 

Robertson, M. Dimitri. Calcutta, 1836. 

Robinson, Mrs. Canterbury, 2nd September, 1828. 

Roger, Mr. Kilmarnock, 1830. 



extremely glad to have this opportunity of doing justice to the character 
of a most respectable veteran of aerostation, who is at this moment 
living in Paris, and whose feelings, by an nnjost snspieion, I fear I 
have most unhappily wounded. 
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Rolens, Mr. Rochester, 1828. 

RoMAiN, M., the companion of M. Pildtre de Rosier in the 
disastrous ascent from Boulogne which fatally terminated the 
career of both. For the particulars see the account given under 
the head of the latter. 

RoscoE, Mrs. Paris, 19th December, 1836. 

Rosier, M. Fran9ois Pil^tre de, was the companion of the 
Marquis d'Arlandes in the first aeronautical expedition ever 
attempted. It would lead us into a regular history of the rise 
and progress of aerostation, and far exceed the limits allotted 
to the present appendix, were I to attempt to trace with any 
thing like the precision they deserve, the proceedings of this 
remarkable man as far as they are connected with the present 
subject. It appears from all accounts that he must have been 
a person of a very bold and adventurous character, of a most 
enthusiastic disposition, and possessed of as much scientific 
education as the age in general could boast of. He first came 
into note for his experiments upon the recovery of persons 
apparently drowned, in the course of which he had ample 
opportunity for the development of those qualities and ac- 
quirements by which he afterwards rose to higher fame. Upon 
the occasion of a great aeronautical experiment which was about 
to take place in the presence of the court of France, he 
strenuously exerted himself to obtain permission to accompany 
the Marquis d'Arlandes, who had already declared his intention 
to occupy the car, and thus become one of the two who first 
dared to trust themselves to the conduct of the winds in the 
then dangerous conveyance of the fire-balloon. This event 
took place from the palace of La Muette, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, near Paris, on the 21st November, 1783. From 
this time forward, until the fatal termination of his career, 
M. Pildtre de Rosier seems entirely to have devoted himself to 
the practice and improvement of the art of aerostation; a 
a pursuit in which, however, he was not long destined to 
continue. On the 15th June, 1785, in company with a yonng 
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gentleman named Romain, he ascended at Boulogne sur Mer, 
with the intention of reversiug the experiment lately performed 
by M. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries, and crossing the channel into 
England by means of his balloon. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ments which he adapted to secure his success were the cause of 
bis failure as well as of his destruction. In order to counteract 
the fluctuations consequent upon all aerial excunions under the 
ordinary circumstances, and obtain the power of increasing or 
diminishing the weight of his apparatus at will, without the 
usual expenditure of gas and ballast, he had conceived the idea of 
uniting in one the two systems of MM. Montgolfier and Charles, 
and accordingly affixed to the hydrogen-gaa balloon, by which 
the principal part of the weight was to be borne, a small 
montgolfiere or fire-balloon, by acting upon which he expected 
to be able to alter his specific gravity as occasion might require. 
The theory was correct; the error lay in the application. Dis- 
tended in the course of its elevation, the inflammable contents 
of the larger sphere soon filled the vacant portions of the silk, 
and pouring down the tube which formed the neck of the 
balloon speedily reached the furnace, which was disposed at its 
lower extremity, and became ignited. The whole apparatus 
was consumed in the air, and the two unfortunate voyagers 
precipitated upon the rocks which bound the shores of the sea 
between Calais and Boulogne. A monument has since been 
erected on the spot where they fell, which by a singular coin- 
cidence is not far from that which now stands to perpetuate 
and attest the successful exploit of Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries. 

Rossi, Signer Gaetano. 

RosBiTER, Mr. London, 1st July, 1824. 

Rouse, Mr. London, 15th May, 1837. 

Rousseau, M. Navan, 14th April, 1784. 

RouTH, Dr. Eeccles. 11th October, 1785. 

RuGciERi, Signor Claudio. Paris, 9th November, 1801. 

Rush, Mr. London, 2Ut September, 1836. 
^'RussoN, Mr. Leeds, 18th August, 1830. 



Sadlek, Mr. James, one of the earliest of those nho in tliis 
, country applied themselves to the practice of aerostation, 
made his first ascent from Oxford ou llie 12th of October, 
}784. The correctness of tins account has, it is true, been 
1 called in question by Mr. Tiberius Gavallo, in his history of die 
*ar!y sti^ea of tlie art, upon the grounds of insufficient testi- 
mony, and the event in question referred to the 12th of the No- 
vember following, when that which would otherwise hare been 
his second ascent is universally admitted to have taken place. 
On the other hand again, it is but just to observe that notlcesof 
file preceding are to be found in several of the periodical 
publicatioaa of the day, and in almost all the' histories! essays 
upon aerostation in tlie various encyclopeedias compiled from 
the same sources ; in addition to which we have to add the tes- 
timony of his son, who in a letter in reply to my enquiries on 
the subject, expressly alleges his father's first ascent to have 
taken place at Oxford, on the 12th of October in the above 
year, from the gardens of the botanical cEtablishment belonging 
to that University. Admitting its authenticity, however, this 
was not the first occasion upou which Mr. Sadler appeared a 
candidate for aeronautical honours ; having on the 12th of the 
preceding September (about three days before the experiment of 
Signer Lunardi from Moorfielda) made an inefiectual attempt 
to ascend in a montgoljihe, from a retired spot in the neighbonr- 
bood of Shotovei Hill near Oxford, which was frustrated by the 
accidental combustion of the balloon almost immediately after 
it had quitted the earth and before it had attained an elevation of 
twenty yards. Had it not been for this untoward accident a 
foreigner would not have had to boast the honour of having ac- 
' complished the firstaerial voyageeverexecutedin England. From 
this period, for a considerable number of years, Mr. Sadler conti- 
nued to enjoy the reputation ofone of the ablest and most intrepid 
aeronauts of the age ; a character which he supported by nuiner- 
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ous brillianl and well-conducted experiments in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. In one of these, which came off from 
the Belvidere Gardens in DubUn, on the Ist October, 1812, he 
made an attempt to croaa the Irish Channel, in which he had 
very nearly succeeded, when he was forced by adverse winds to 
descend into the sea off Liverpool, in order to avoid being carried 
still further from tlie coast. After Iiaving remained for a con- 
siderable length of time in this perilous sitnatton he was rescued 
by a fishing-boat that happened luckily to witness his fall. A 
similar accident had befallen him not long previously, in com- 
pany with Mr. Clayfield, off Bristol, on the 24th September, 1810. 
The precise number of his ascents I have not been able satis- 
factorily to determine, but I have reason to believe they do not 
much fall short of sixty. Of his two sons, John and Windham, 
who both followed in the same career, the former is still living, 
although he has for some time discontinued the practise of the 
art, after having for many years worthily supported his father's 
reputation. The melancholy fate of the latter is still fresh in 
llie recollection of the public. 

Sadler, Mr. John. Worcester, 13th May, 1785. 
Sadler, Mr. Windham, the second son of the veteran 
aeronaut of that name, was the last who fell a sacrifice to the 
practice of aerostation. On the day of the ascent the weather 
was extremely rough; so much so indeed, that a gentleman 
who was destined to be his companion refused to proceed with 
him, and his place was taken by Mr. J. Donelly, a servant of 
the unfortunate aeronaut who happened to be present. At the 
conclusion of the voyage, and after a considerable quantity of 
gas had been allowed to escape, by some neglect or other on the 
part of the bystanders, the rope by which the balloon had been 
retained was suddenly let go, Theballoou, borne from the ground 
more indeed by the force of the wind than its own ascensive 
power, immediately sprung up, and sweeping violently along, 
brought the car into contact with the chimney of a house 
which stood in its progress, and thus it is supposed, by the force 
t2 
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of the blow depriveO Mr. Sadler of the power of exerHnj 
himself for his prcservatioD. At any rate, whether from the 
loss of sense, or of equilibrium from the violence of the con- 
cussion, the luckless aeronaut fell over the aide of the car, and 
after hanging for a few seconds suspended by the feet, was 
finally precipitated on the ground, near the town of Blackburne, 
on the 29th September, 1824. In one of his excursions, July 
22nd, 1817, Mr. Sadler, more fortunate than his father, cleared 
the Irish Channel from Dublin to Holyhead. 

Sage, Mrs. in company with Mr. Biggins, ascended from 
London, 29th June, 17&5, on which account she claims the dis- 
tinction of having been the first Englishwoman thai ever ventured 
to explore the regions of empty space in a balloon. 
SAiKTE-Cttoi!;, M, Salisbury, lOlh August, 1786. 
Saunders, Mr. B. -Bristol, 29lh July, 1824. 
Saywell, Mr. Nottingham, 3rd August, 1826. 
Scott, Mr. G. W. Cambridge, October, 1829. 
Seruis, M. a. de la Salle. Paris, 9tli January, 1837. 
Selim-Ooat. Smyrna, 1325. 
Seroeakt, Mr. Stamford, lllh September, 1826. 
Sheldon, Mr. London, 16th October, 1784. This gen- 
tleman is generally stated to have been the first native of Great 
Britain that ever made trial of the aerial car. This position is, 
however, incorrect; both Mr. Tytler, in Edinburgh, and (there 
is every reason to believe) Mr. Sadler, in Oxford, having 
already had precedence, the former on the 27th of August, 
and the latter on the 12th of October in the same year. 
SiMMOKDS, Mr. H. Reading, 1st August, 1823. 
SiMON, M. London, 21st August, 1837. 
SiMONET, Mademoiselle. ■ London, 3d of May, 1785. Thr» 
young lady, who was but fourteen years and a half old wlien 
she accompanied M. Blanchard upon the above occasion, ii 
entitled to notice as having been the first female that ascended 
in Great Britain, and the second, 1 believe, by whom the expe- 
riment was hazarded in any part of the world. 
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SiNoKET, Mademoiselle, jeuoe. London, 21st Ma;^, 1785. 

Simpson, Mr. Stamford, lltli September, 1826. 

Simpson, Mr. Mansfield, September, 1829. 

Slea, Mr. Brighton, 8th October, 1824. 

Slea, Mr. C. Peurith, I3tb June, 1832. 

Sloan, Mr. Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 

Smith, Mr. W. Birmingham, Slst August, 1827. 

Sneatii, Mr. ascended from Bleak Hill, near Mansfield, on 
the night of the 24th of May, 1837, in a fire-balloon of his own 
construction, being the only instance that I aai aware of. with 
the exception of Mr. Tytler's from Edinburgh, in which such an 
expedient has succeeded in any part of the British dominions. 
After remaining in the air for two hours the balloon began to 
descend, and at eleven the grapnel took effect in a hedge near 
the village ofSpondon. Apprehensive of the escape of the bal- 
loon in case he should quit it, and afraid to allow the fire to 
abate, lest, no longer able to support itself, it might fall upon 
the furnace and be consumed, he was fain to remain in the cat 
until half-past four in the following morning, when some 
workmen happening to pass by, came to his assistance, and 
enabled him to quit his irksome situation. 

SoWDEN, Captain. London, 28th June, 1802. 

Sparrow, Mr. Oxford, 13th June, 1823. *" 

Ci Spekcer, Mr. E. London, 23rd May, 1836. 
W Spinney, Mr. Clieltenham, 3rd July, 1837. 
t Spinney, Mr. Junior. Gloucester, 10th November, 1836. 

Spooner, Miss. Bolton, 30th August, 1826. 

St. Albin, Mr. London, 1st July, 1824. 

Steel, Mr. Thomas. Warwick, 8th September, 1836. 

Stephenson, Mr. W. Blackburne, 7th April, 1828. 

Sternberg, Joachim, Comte de, Prague, 31st October, 1790. 
;ss. Miss. London, 25th May, 1824. 
ipps, Mr. T. W. Manchester, 3rd August, 1827. 
i£K, Herr Gaspard. Vienna, 25th July, 1734. 



I Talbot, The HoQorable W. Loadon, 6th October, 1836, 
f Talbot, Baroness. London, 6th October, 1636. 
f Taylor, Mr. Manchester, August, 1832. 
Taylor, Mr. London, 26th June, 1837. 

Testu-Brmby, M. Paris, 18th June, 1786. 

Thible, Madame, the first female aeronaut, ascended from 
Lyons in a montgolfiire , 4th June, 1784, in company with 
M. Remand, in the presence of the court and of the King, 
Gustavus of Sweden, then travelling under the fictitious 
of Count Haga. Madame Thible is perhaps the only woman 
who ever ascended in a fire-balloon. 

Thomas, Mr. London, 4th September, 1837. 

Thompson, Miss. London, 29th June, 1814. 

Tollemachb, Captain. London, 23rd June, 1837. 

Tracey, Mr. H. London, 16th June, 1837. 

Travis, Mr. Manchester, 18th July, 1832. 

Truciion, M. Javelle, 25th August, 1785. 

TuMERMANS, Mademoiselle Von, Metz, 2nd June, 1788. 

Turner, Mr. F. Cambridge, 19th May, 1832. 

Tytler, Mr. James, made an ascent in & montt/olfic-re, 
fire-balloon, from Comely Gardens, Edinburgh, on the 27th ol 
August, 1784, in virtue of which he is entitled to the triple dis- 
tinction of being the Jirst native of Great Britain that evei 
navigated the skies ; of having accomplished the JirsC aer 
voyage ever executed in these realms, and {with the excepti 
of Mr. Sneath'B,) the onli/ one upon the principle of the original 
inventor, in which the agent of the ascension was atmosphi 
air rarefied by the application of artificial heat. As this event 
has either been disallowed or over-looked by all those who 
have hitherto professed to chronicle the progress of aerostation, 
we shall take the liberty of quoting the words of an eye wit- 
s by whom it is thus described in a letter dated the day ol 
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the occurrence, and 
the following week. : — 



' Loudon Chronicle," 



■' Ediuburgl, August 27, 1784. 

" Mr. T)'tler lias made several improvements upon his fire- 
balloon. Tiie reason of its failure formerly was its being roade 
of poroTis linen, through which the air made its escape. To 
remedy this defect Mr, T. has got it covered willi n vamish to 
retain the inflammable* air after the balloon is filled. 

" Early this morning this bold adventurer took his first aerial 
flight. The balloon being filled at Comely Garden he seated him- 
self in the basket, and the ropes being cut be ascended very high, 
and descended quite gradually on the road to Rcstalrig, about 
half a mile from the place where he rose, to tlie great satisfac- 
tion of those spectators who were present, Mr, Tytler went up 
without the furnace this morning; when that is added, he will 
be able to feed the balloon with inflammable air, and continue 
his aerial excursions as long as he chooses, 

" Mr. Tytler is now in high spirits, and in his turn laughs 
at those infidels who ridiculed his scheme as visionary and im- 
practicable. Mr. Tytler is the first person in Great Britain who 
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Notwithstanding the unquestionable testimony which is 
afforded in this, as in several other periodical documents of the 
day, it is singular to observe with what perverseuess the various 
writers upon the subject have contrived to avoid the admis- 
sion of this ascent, and concur in ascribing to a foreigner the 
merit of having accomplished the first aerial expedition ever 
executed in this country. Nay, such is the cstcnt to wliJch 
this prepossession has operated, that in one publicatioo in 



• The application of the term " ioflnnimablc" here, m evidentlj a 
iniatake of the writer, arising froiu an ignorance of the real meaning uf 
the word, anri an incorrect associalioo between the material auil lliu 
came of its production. 



which both adventures are accurately and chrOQologicallyJ 
tailed, the honour of the priority is assigned to Signer Lunardt, 
by ilie letter of the text, which is confirmed to Mr. Tytler, by 
the dates under which they are respectively recorded.* 

It is true the ascent in question was not attended with any 
of those remarkable circumstances by which the exploits of 
the earlier aeronauts were generally signalized ; neither was the 
distance run over, nor the rate at which it was accomplished 
such as to entitle it to particular notice on the score of these 
attributes. To regulate the merits of an ascent according to 
such a scale, would, however, be most unjust ; these are, in fact, 
matters depending entirely upon circumstances over which the 
individual has no control ; and many instances might be 
quoted of experiments remarkable enough in other particulars, 
which, in these, might be considered as singularly deficient. 
Were such, in fact, to be taken as the lest of admission to tlie 
honours of aerostation, de Rosier and Arlandes must relinquish 
the glory of the first aerial flight, whose utmost stretch was only 
5,000 toises ; nay, even the celebrated ascent of Montgolfier 
himself, at Lyons, must be erased from the list, in which the 
distance accomplished was even yet more inconsiderable. 



Vale, The Reverend B. Hanley, 3rd October, 1826, ^ 

Valiet, M. Javelle, 25th August, 1785. 

Vabin, M. Rennes, 15th August, 1801. 

Vernon, Admiral Sir Edward. London, 23rd March^ 

Vetsby, Mr. J. Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 

VipoND, Mr. Sunderland, 1835. 

ViRLY, M. de. Dijon, I2th June, 1784. 

Vivian, Mr. E. London, 29th August, 1835. 

VoiOT, Herr. .Huddersfield, 13th October, 1828. 



■ See GeoUemau's Magadue, Vol. LIV. Part II. pageaTOOu 
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rWARBDaTOM, Mr. E. Cbeltenham, 22nd September, 1836. 
*" Warwick, Mr. London, 18th May, 1837. 

Watson, Mr. London, 12th October, 1837, 

Watts, Mr. London, 26th June, 1837. 

Webb, Mr. Bath, October, 1823. 

Wkbb, Mr. London, 9th August, 1837. 

Wedoewood, Mr. Newcastle, 26th October, 1826. 

tWESTCOTT, Mr. J. H. London, 2nd July, 1833. 
Westcott, Mr. P. T. London, 10th June, 1829. 
■WiiiTCHER, Mr. Southampton, 6th August, 1829. 
White, Captain. London, 25th July, 1836. 
WniTTAKER, Mr. London, 21st July, M«6. 
Wilcox, Mr. Jamea. Philadelphia, 28th December, 1783. 
ihe first aeronautical experiments Instituted in America, or 
indeed any where out of the country of their original invention, 
were those of Messrs. Rittenhouse and Hopkins, members of 
the Philosophical Academy of Philadelphia, immediately after 
the first publication of the exploit of de Rosier and Arlandes ; 
and, indeed, tt may almost be said coetaneously with those by 
which the discovery itself, in the elder quarter of the world, 
was signalized and confirmed. The singularity of the plan upon 
which the experiments in question were contrived, no less than 
their priority, entitles them to notice. Instead of the one large 
vessel to contain the buoyant principle of the ascension, the ma- 
chine employed by these gentlemen consisted of several small 
balloons, in allamounting to no less than forty-seven, connected 
together and attached to the car, or cage as they termed it, in- 
tended for the accommodation of tho.^e by whom it was to be 
freighted. After several preliminary experiments in which 
animals, and, in one case, a man was let up to a certain height 
and drawn down again by means of a rope, Mr. Jamea Wilcox, a 
carpenter, who had been induced for a small sum of money to 
haxard the attempt, entered the car, and the ropes being severed, 
, toae into the air, where he remained nearly ten minutes, when 



perceiving himself rftpiilly approacliing the Schuylkill river 
(wtuch ia ttiere of a considerable breadth), and apprehensive of 

faIling;intoil,he toolc the necessary steps to occasion his descent, 
For this purpose, according to his instructions, lie made incisions 
in three of the balloons which were nearest to him with a 
knife, which not proving sufficient he immediately opened three 
others. Seeing, however, that the machine did not descejid, 
and fearing he should not be able to clear the river, he hastily 
and incautiouily opened five more all together, and upon the one 
side, by which means tlie equilibrium of the machine was de- 
stroyed, and he reached tlie ground with so much violence that 
his wrist was dislocated in the fall. 

If we regard the date of this experiment and that of Messrs. 
Charles and Robert upon the same principle, and take into ac- 
count the distance between the two localities, we shall be led to 
the adoption of a conclusion most creditable to thescienliGc skill 
of our transatlantic bretliren ; namely, that the appUcatiou of 
hydrogen gas to the purposes of aerostation was originally de- 
monstrated in America without any communication with the 
continent of Europe ; and that consequently had it not been for 
the restrictions which the interval between them necessarily 
imposed upon their intercourse, the old world might have had 
to thank tlie new for the establishment of the art upon the pria- 
cipies upon which it is now universally conducted. 

Williams, Mr. W. H. London, 8th May, 1827, 

WiLLERFON, Mr. J. Boston, 7th May, 1828. 

WiNDMAM.Rt. Hon. W. Moulsey-Hurst, 5th May, 1785. 

Wood, M. p. Wakefield, 9th September, 1828. 

^WooDuousE, Dr. J, T. Cambridge, I6thMay, 1831, 
mWoods, Mr. J. Stroud, I2th October, 1836. 
fc/WooDROFFB, Mr. London, 21st September, 1836. 
f WRorTESLEY, Mr. J. London, 9th August, 1836. 
Y 

3fAiujouTii, Lord, Paris, 19th December, 1836. 

Young, Mr. London, 21st September, 1836. 
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tEACHAROF, M., a Russian gentleman, ascended in company 
b a French proressional aeronaut, of the name of Robertson, 

under the immediate direction of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Peteraburgh, Jnne 30th, 1804. The express object 
of the ascent, as might indeed be conjectured from the nature 
of the patronage under which it was executed, was the insti- 
tution of experiments and observations in different branches of 
science. Accordingly of such a nature is the reputation it has 
obtained among those who are not practically acquainted with 
the art, the details of which it necessarily involves. To those, 
liowever, who examine it under such advantages, a variety of 
circumstances suggest themselves which incontestibly prove, 
either that the results of the expedition have been most grossly 
falsified, or else that the parties themselves must have been 
deceived in their speculations to a degree never before witnessed 
in the annals of human credulity. We shall take the liberty 
of investigating a few of the positions they have endeavoured to 
establish; more indeed because the examination of them will 
serve to give a further insight into some of the peculiarities 
of the art we have taken upon us to illustrate, than for any 
benefit it is calculated to confer upon science in general. 

Among other circumstances upon which they dilate, and from 
wliich they declare themselves to have obtained most favorable 
results, were two mechanical contrivances designed with a view 
to mark the progress of the balloon; the one partaking of the 
nature of the nautical log, the other a telescope, suspended 
vertically through an aperture in the bottom of the car. The 
former of these consisted of a light cross formed of two sheets 
of tissue paper, fixed at right angles by means of a frame of 
light wood, and let to hang over the side of the car, at the end 
of a line 60 feet in length. The mode in which this machine is 
said to have operated is by the difference presumed to exist in 
the motive energies of two bodies of different bulks moving at 
Vliberly in tile same medium. It is scarcely necessary to observe. 



the ioiputed result is entirely a fabrication. 
(lifTerence exists or can be made to exist, between bodies, no 
matter how constituted or disposed, freely suspended iu the 
same current. Nor can the assertion be paJliated by ascribing- 
it to an error on the score of a difference of current; the 
distance (60 feet), is much too small to admit of the bodies 
being at the same time in such circumstances ; while even if they 
were so, the results would have been so varied as must at once 
liave led to the detection of the cause, had the parties been 
ever so little acquainted with the principles of the science in 
the service of which they were enlisted. 

With regard lo the second of the above contrivances, tlie 
object of which was to ascertain the rate of the balloon's 
progress, by a trigonometrical observation of the portion of the 
earth's surface passed over in a given time, the fallacy of their 
assertions, though not perhaps so generally apparent, is even 
still more heinous and inexcusable. All those who have 
ever attempted to look through a telescope from the car 
of a balloon will bear me witness to the utter impossibility 
of ever obtaining the slightest information through the inter- 
vention of that instrument. The motions of the balloon 
are not only so irregular, but being totally unfelt, so im- 
possible to provide against by any disposition or adaptation 
of the body, (in the manner it is effected at sea), that not even 
with the greatest exertion of care and skill can any thing be 
observed for a second even, in the act of passing across the 
field of view, much less submitted to a studied or continued 
investigation, with the accuracy necessary to admit of its being 
adopted as a ground for the deduction of any inference of the 
kind in question. How they came to advance assertions »o 
utterly fallacious can only be accounted for upon the sup- 
position, that satisfied of the correctness of their conclusions in 
a theoretic point of view, and not apprehending any impediment 
in their practical illustration, they never troubled themselves 
with submitting them to a trial, but taking it for granted,! 



siilli would be what they anticipated, bbldly ^ve out mt facts 
what were only so in their own mistaken estimations. 

The alle^d inability of the birds they let loose to support 
themselves at ao elevation of about 8,000 feet, and their con- 
sequent precipitation to the earth, is another error, which the 
united testimony of ail who can be relied upon decidedly 
refutes, and which nothing iadee<] but a vain-glorious desire of 
temporary praise, backed by an utter disregard to truth and 
recklessness of the consequences, could ever have induced them 
to admit.* Other eircnmstances might likewise be noticed, 
equally at variance with probability and fact, but that enough 
has, we believe, been already adduced to prove how groundless 
are the conclusions to which they pretend to have arrived, and 
how little deserving of any share of confidence or consideration 
which may have hitherto unjustly been bestowed upon them. 

Zambeccari, 11 Conte, one of the most deservedly celebrated 
of those whose names adorn the annals of aerostation, was a 
Bolo^ese nobleman, the friend and companion of the celebrated 
Kotzebue, and equally remarkable for the novelty and ingenuity 
of his views as for the boldness and zeal with which he 
endeavoured to realise them. In the very outset of the art, of 
which he afterwards became the victim, we find his name 
coupled with the ascent of a small balloon, 10 feet in diameter, 
which he made and launched in London, on the 25th of 
November, 1783, generally related as the first aeronautical ex- 
periment ever instituted in this counlry.t Here likewise he made 
his first ascent, on the 23rd March, 1785,in company with Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Vernon ; upon which occasion, after liaving pro- 
ceeded to a considerable altitude tliey descended at Horsham in 
Sussex, a distance of 35 miles in something leas than an hour. 

" Upon this head, consult the oliaervationa contnincd in Appt^iirlli F, 

i The precedenre ascribed lo thU event can, however, h»vo been but 

of very Tew hoara at the utmost; on the same day UDoiher balloon, 

which had been roanufiictured by an ingenious Pruislaii, M. Argou*, 

was launched from the handa of the king hliDsnlf at Wlndaor, tot the 

oF his royal consort. See Scott' Magextne, date fu above. 
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Lennox, Madame. Paris, 28th July, 1832. 
, Lord, Mr. J. MaiicheBter, 4th November, 1837. 

Maksfield, Mr, Manchester, 4th November, 1837. 
I MEHNEa, Herr. Vienna, 4th May, 1812. 
^Mosa, Mr. J. Cheltenham, 3rd July, 1837. 

MusoRAVE, Mr. W. Leeds, I9th October, 1837. 

Newmarcb, Mr. Halifax, 9th August, 1785. 

Parkikmn, Mr. Bury, 27th June, 1828. 
Pauhier, Mr. Whitehaven, 3rd Se[ tember, 1832. 
Pearnb, Mr. G. Dover, lOth Septen ber, 1828, 
, Peilr, Mr. W. Whitehaven, 3rd Seplember, 1832. 
'PEMBEKTOif, Mr. Preston, 14th June, 1821. 
' Penny, Mr. London, 4th July, 1825. 

Poole, Mr. Bury, 15th October, 1785. 
f'PooLE, Mr. Preston, 2Ist June, 1821. 
* PuGH, Mr. W. Gloucester, 15th October, 1836. 

Raphine, M. Brentford, 22nd November, 17S4. 
Redman, Mr. 1st June, 1786. 
Reid, Mr. Perth, 1st July, 1831. 



Besides the foregoing, fourteen persona have ascended, whose 
names do not appear in the only documents in which the cir- 
cumstances of their several exploits have been preserved. Of 
these, three ascended with Herr Stuver from Vienna, 25th 
July 1784,~one, already alluded to as having accompanied the 
Duke de Chartres, in the ascent from St. Cloud, on the I5th of 
July, 1784, — one, a servant of Signor Lunardi, who took his 
place in the balloon when, through an accident, he was in- 
capacitated from ascending liimaelf at Chester, about the 
25th of August, 1765, — one with M. Adorn, from Strasbourg, 
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l5thor May, 1784, — one, a young lad, drummer in the gar- 
rison of the town, with M. Rousseau, from Navan, 14th of 
April, 1784, — one, also a young boy, who happened to be 
seated in the car of Mr. Harper's balloon, when it accidentally 
slipped from its moorings, 31st of July, 1785, — two in com- 
pany with Mr. Binn, from Halifa.\, 9th of August, 1785,— one 
with Mr. Sadler, from Birmingham, 7th of October, ISll,— 
and three, one a Persian physician, and two Bostangis, or officers 
belonging to the seraglio, at Constantinople, early lu the 
year 1786. The circumstances of this experiment are very 
interesting, considering the age in which it took place and the 
country in which tt was accomplished. They ascended from the 
court attached to the palace of the Sultan, in the presence and 
to the great delight of the ladies of his harem, and traversing 
the sea which divides the European from the Asiatic continent, 
after an agreeable and prosperous voyage of four hours and a 
hftif, descended about thirty leagues from the coast, in the 
middle of the castle of Bursia, the residence of a pacha, by 
whom tliey were nobly and hospitably entertained. Upon their 
return they were received with all the honours which an 
admiring public could bestow, and the balloon itself, as a 
memorial of the exploit, was ordered by the Sultan to be 
suspended in the Church of St. Sophia, where I believe it 
remains to the present day. This is the only instance upon 
record in which the passage from one quarter of the globe to 
another has ever been made by means of the balloon. 

These are all that I am at present aware of that have ever 
ascended into the bosom of the atmosphere detached from the 
surface of the earth, or as the French not inaptly term it, 
d ballon litre; in contradistinction to those occasions wherein 
the machine has been retained by ropes, and which with equal 
felicity have been technically denominated, d ballon captif. 

Beyond the omissions occasioned by the premature working off 
of one of the sheets, before alluded to, (and which will be found 
jBupplie<.l in the general list of corrections at the commencement 
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of the woric), some deficiencica will no doubt have been observed 
in the specification of the dates and places of several of the 
ascents, which, for the satisfaction of those who might be 
inclined to enquire how it were possible to have obtained certain 
assurance of such exploits indepcndant of the particulars in 
question, it may be advisable to explain. The fact is, that 
many of the names referred to having been obtained from 
newspaper- cuttings or other documents of a similar description 
in the cabinets of the curious in these matters, in which, from 
the n^lect of those by whom tliey were originally extracted, 
the date and place of the experiment have not been pre- 
served, all clue to tliose particulars was either entirely bat 
or only to be roughly computed by a reference to those of 
some other incident better known in these respects, and of 
which some trace on the back or otherwise accidentally ho^ 
peued to be retained. Perfect accuracy is, in truth, scarcely 
compatible with a registry of rvcnts of more interest than im- 
portance, extending throughout so large a portion of time, and 
embracing so many different countries, some ol' them unpro- 
vided, (until lately, at least,) with any of those periodical 
sources of public information, by means of which alone the 
remembrance of such circumstances are properly or correctly 
preserved. Should the name of any gentleman, however, 
happen to be accidentally omitted, or any deficiency appear in 
the specification of the place or date under which it is recorded, 
if he will only take the trouble to advise me of it through the 
medium of my publisher, he may rely upon its being corrected 
in a future edition ; that is to say, should the favour of the 
public extend so far as to afford me the opportunity required. 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON THE MECHANICAb DIRECTION 
OF THE BALLOON. 

To display in ils proper colonrs tbe long- contested 
question of aerial navigation, and enable the general 
reader to form an opinion for himself an to the probability 
or improbability of tbe accomplishment of that most interest- 
ing, and indeed important of all mechanical desiderata, is 
the object we have proposed to ourselves in the following 
investigation. In the execution of this design we hav« 
felt it necessary to abandon the attractive bnt irregular 
patbs of description for the more tame and tedions avenues 
of systematic reasoning. But the truth is, the enquiry 
itself properly admits of no other mode of treatment. 
The case of a balloon artificially propelled through the 
air, is one essentially involving the elements of the pneu- 
matical and mechanical sciences, and can only be satis- 
factorily argued as to its practicability, npon the basis of 
strict mathematical induction. Any attempt to dispose of 
it without these aids, however it may serve to amuse, 
must notoriously fail in the only object for which its 
services are required ; namely, to determine the expec- 
tations of the curious, and direct the efforts of such 
v2 
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among tliem as may jet feci inclined to indulge in the 
sil tempt to accomplish it. 

The recondite nature of the principles upon which 
it is based does not. however, by any means involve 
the necessity for a like abstruseness in the conduct of 
the enquiry they are designed to support ; nor, indeed, 
would such a conclusion have accorded with the purposes 
we have in view. Tbey are not the learned but the 
unlearned that our labours are intended to enlighten. 
To those who are themselves versed in the sciences 
that bear upon the case, the following observations 
(with the exception of a few remarks which a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the art has specially enabled ns 
to supply) can possibly present nothing new ; nothing, 
in short, with which they are not betler acquainted, and 
of which they are not better able to judge than ourselves. 
It is to the general reader alone that we address our- 
selves, who with equal capability of drawing conclusions, 
may haply be devoid of a proper knowledge of the grounds 
whereupon to construct them. 

With this view we have studiously endeavoured to 
avoid the employment of all such terms of art as are not 
in use in common parlance, and otherwise to adopt a 
style and method as familiar and concise as is consistent 
with the clear exposition of the subject we have taken 
upon us to illustrate. In accordance with these principles, 
our intentions in the following investigatio 



d detiiie, — first, Ihe obstacles wLich interfere with 
the active progress of the balloon ; — secondly, tlie me- 
chanical means required to surmount them ; — thirdly, the 
natural power by vbicit those means are .to be put in 
operation; — and, lastly, to point out certain regulations 
and restrictions by which they must be governed in their 
application in order to be really available to the purposes 
for which they are designed. 

By this method of proceeding, one important conclusion 
at any rate we .shall have established ; namely, what are 
the means by which alone the direction of the balloon can 
ever be accomplished. Under what particular form these 
means maybe applied, or whether indeed their application 
is within the reach of those powers which Providence has 
placed at our disposal, we leave entirely to the judgment 
and ingenuity of the reader himself to determine. 
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'.The moment a balloon has cast off its last hold upon the 
ilid earth and been received iuto the bosom of the air, it 
;omes at once, and, in the absence of all foreign interference, 
completely subservient to the same impulses and affected by the 
same impressions as those wliich govern the disposition of that 
element itself. To the actual amount of these, the varied and 
inordinate rate of the atmospheric currents, is to be attributed 
the entire of the difficulty that involves the question of aero- 
static guidance. The mere tenuity of the medium, the want 
of a consistency sufficient to afford g^rounds for the establish- 
ment of a proper /ioin( rf' a/|ptii, or fulcrum for the application 



of the requisLtG forces (which by most persons is inconsideM 
regarded as the great obstacle to success^ however it may avail 
to enliaoce the difficulties of pure mechanical flight, is literally 
of no importance whatever aa regards the artificial propulsion of 
the balloon. The cases in this respect are entirely dissimilar. In 
the one, a force (the attraction of gravitation) has to be over- 
come by another, (the resiBtance of the atmosphere) with which it 
has no connexion, and which, therefore, there is no reason to 
suppose necessarily competent to the charge : in the other, the 
forces to be overcome and the means of overcoming them are 
the same, — namely, the resistance of the atmosphere; in pro- 
portion as the grounds of propulsion are feeble, the opposition 
against which they have to contend, and by which they are 
regulated in their amount, are feeble also. 

Were it not, therefore, for the rate of the medium and the 
obligations it imposes upon the conduct of the operation, nothing 
would be simpler nor more certain than the mechanical direction 
of the balloon. Action and reaction being invariably equal, 
any eiertioa of the proper means, no matter how slight, must 
inevitably produce a determinate advance in its position ; and 
that, without any regard to the direction of the medium 
in which it is conveyed.* It is true that where the dlspro- 



■ In considering tbe case of a body advaacing through the air, under 
the exercise of means of propulsion inherent in itself, the reader will 
hear in mind that neither tbe ral£ nor direction of themedinm in which 
it ia conveyed in any way Blfects its condition, or occaaions It to suStr 
any sort of violence beyond what, with the same exertions on its part, it 
would experience were il fo seek (g advance with inatefld of agaimt it. 
The idea of a vast and cumbrous macliine alruffgling to maintain Itself in 
the teeth ol' a rude and impetuoua current, is likely to be a very different 
one ftoro (hat of the same body calmly cierclsing the aame force with the 
advantage of tbe wind to second its exertions. The distinction, however, 
HO far as the condition of the body is concerned, is a talee one. Oifltring 
in this respect fVom other locomotive machines, all the forces by which 
it ia operated upon are delermiaed by its own exertions alone, pro- 
portioned to the rate and opposed to the direction which Ihey seek to 




^Dpttion between the resisting powers of the means of propulsion 
) aad those of the macliine whose movemeat was to be the result 
of their operation was extremely great, its actual progress would 
be extremelj small j some, however, little as it might be, would 
positively be realised, and the only question would be how far 
the advantages obtained were worth the exertions employed 
to secure them. 

With an independaot motion, however, in the medium of its 
conveyance, the guidance of the balloon to any extent is by no 
means a necessary consequence of any exertion of forces with 
which it might be possible to invest it; and this it is which con- 
stitutes the great difficulty by which aerial navigation is beset, 
and by which it is so unfavourably distinguished from almost all 
other known modes of transport. If asteam-engine, forinstancc, 
should be competent to propel a carriage even at the slight 
rate of only a mile an hour, still the means employed might be 
considered as successful to that extent at least, and the machine, 
though comparatively inefiicient, yet, as far as it went, avail- 
able to purposes suited to its power. Such, however, is by no 
means the case with the balloon ; the progress conferred upon 
it by foreign forces, be it ever so great, can never be set down 
as so much gained, nor can the means of its propulsion be con- 
sidered as successful to any extent that are not so to a given 
one. Acting in and under the influence of a medium, itself 
endowed with rapid motion, a very considerable degree of 
velocity might be acquired by the balloon without^ any actual 
gain at all; and were we to take extreme cases, the greatest 
rate of motion ever enjoyed by any terrestrial object might be 
conferred upon it, and yet so far from advancing it might 
be absolutely a loser in point of space from where it was ere 
it commenced its career. Before the balloon, therefore, can 
make sure of obtaining any advantage whatever from the exer- 
cise of its means of propulsion, it must be able at all events to 
command a rate of motion superior to that of the medium in 
which it is conveyed. 
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The movementa of tlie atmosphere, with which alone we n 
here any concern, are, as we all know, amoBt variable quan- 
tity, comprising within their limits almost every degree of 
velocity with which we have any practical acquaintance, and 
pervading (so far as we have any right to conclude) all those 
regions which, from their proximity to the earth, constitute the 
proper sphere of the balloon. 

1 am aware that an opinion is very prevalent among aeronauts, 
and which is also favoured by some meteorologists of distinction, 
(especially those of Germany and France), that all these changes 
are confined to the lower regions of the atmosphere, and that 
beyond a certain elevation, a state of perfect, or at least com- 
parative, tranquillity may be looked upon as the natural con- 
dition of the etherial space. To what to ascribe tiie origin of 
this opinion I am totally at a toss to conceive, unless indeed it 
may be to tliat innate disposition in men to believe what they 
desire to be true, and to adopt, without questioning, whatever 
appears to favour their particular predilection. The supposition, 
however, is by no means borne out by facts ; on the contrary, 
many instances might be adduced from the registered annals of 
tlie art, in which considerable excitement has been found to 
prevail in the upper regions of the atmosphere, at a time, too, 
when, comparatively speaking, no motion whatever could be 
perceived in the portions adjacent to the surface of the earth. 
In one of the two ascents which Signor Lunardi executed from 
Heriofs Hospital Grounds, at Edinburgh, notwithslanding a 
state of perfect tranquillity uniformly prevailed below, the rate 
of the balloon's course at the greatest altitude to which he 
arrived exceeded 70 miles an hour. On the 28th of April, 1802, 
Captain Sowden, in company with M. Garnerin, ascended from 
the Ranclagh Gardens, near London, and alter continuing at a 
very considerable elevation, in three quarters of an hour de- 
scended near Colchester, a distance of 60 miles; having thus 
accomplished a rate of motion equal to 80 miles an hour, 
although scarcely any could he perceived at the imniediate 
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surface of the earth. A still more striking proof of the existence 
of rapid atmospheric currents at excessive elevations, and one 
which appears to be decisive on the subject, is afforded in the 
second ascent of M. Gay-Lussac from Paris, in which a very 
considerable rate of motion was accomplished, although the 
whole of the voyage, with the necessary exception of the ascent 
and descent, was conducted at an altitude bordering upon 
23,000 feet, the greatest to which any balloon has hitherto 
been known to arrive.* It is unnecessary to multiply examples 
to disprove the truth of a general rule ; enough has already been 
adduced to determine the fact, that at the greatest elevation ever 
attained by man, very considerable atmospheric currents have 
been proved to exist. What may be the case at a still higher 
elevation we must leave to future experience to determine ; in 
the mean time, we must continue to regard the atmosphere as 
we have found it ; and in our treatment of the question before 
iis, consider the aerial vehicle as liable to the influence of those 
forces which have hitherto proved superior to all the efforts by 
which it has been attempted to subdue them. 

These forces then are, as I have said before, of a very variable 
disposition, embracing within their limits almost every degree of 
motion with which we are pi*actically acquainted, from a state of 
perfect quiescence to the enormous. rate of one hundred miles an 
hour. Such a rate of motion, it is true, is very uncommon, and, 
in our climate at least, of such rare occurrence that it could not 
be imputed as a valid objection to any plan for the guidance of 
the balloon, that it was not calculated to meet so extreme a case 
as that which we have here specified. The average rate of the 
wind in these climates (which we have cLiefly in view in the 
following treatise), may be said to be about 25 miles an hour ; 
this we are enabled to determine, not from the observations 
of the meteorologist alone, but, (what is more to the point, 
because founded upon experience in a part of the atmosphere 
with which we have more especially to do,) from a consideration 

• See Appendix C, article ** Gay-Lusaac." 
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of the average rate of Mr. Grccti's aerial excursions, deduced 
firom a series of '249 voyages, executed generally in the most 
^vourable periods of the year. From this we learn tliat 25 
miles an hour* is the mean rate at which a body floating in the 
atmosphere may be expected to be transported ; and with re- 
sources to that extent would it be necessary to be provided, were 
the average amouat of the obstacles to be taken as the measure 
of tlie means to be employed in surmounting them. 

But the average amount of the antagonist forces, however it 
might be deemed a sufficient guage in the case of other locomotive 
machinery, could by no means either prudently or properly be 
admitted as an adequate allowance in that of the aerial convey- 
ance. Tiie powers by which the progress of the balloon is 
liable to be affected ate so vast, that were she only provided 
with the means of resistance upon so limited a scale, the de6- 
ciency in extreme cases would involve consequences far beyond 
what the exercise of her own resources could ever enable her to 
retrieve. No arugmeatcan be drawn from a consideration of what 
would be reckoned sufficient in other cases (in marme navigation 
for instance), to sanction the admission of the same scale whereon 
to measure the means required tor the guidance of the balloon. 
The extreme rate of a current at sea, never, I believe, reaches 
10 miles an hour if that of the atmosphere in motion, I have 
before observed, occasionally amounts to 100 miles in the same 
time. The actual consequences, therefore, to a ship furnished 



■ Tho total distance which Mr. Green accompliBbed in the courf« of 
Ills first SOU ucrial excursions, a very accnnite computalion euablei 
him to fli at GOOO miles ; and the time coiiaumed in the pcrfonuance at 
940 houra. Tlie former or Ifaese two quantities divided b; the lattCT 
gives tlie quotient above mentioned. 

t The currentB proceeding from the action of the tides, which oeea- 
sionally accomplish a much higher rate of motion, are not, nor shonld 
they be, here taken into account j inasmuch as, from their very nature, 
alternating successively in two opposite diroctiouB, they invariably neu- 
tralise their own influence every twelve houn, and cannot reaUy besaiO 
to have any elTecl upon the course of a veaael whose voyage it iDlended 
to cniluru Tor tuarc than half the above period- 
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with means equivalent to half of what she might have t6' 
encounter, would be but trifling compared to what a balloon 
would Buifer in a similar emergency and similarly provided to 
meet it. Each, it is true, would lose but one half of her way; 
but the half of her way lost to the ship would be only equal to 
five miles an hour, and the result but the retardation of a few days 
at the utmost in the date of her arrival at her destined port : 
the loss of half her way to the balloon would amount to fifty 
miles an hour, and the probable result would be that she wonid 
have reached the antipodes ere any circumstances might have 
occurred to favour the recovery of her course. 

From the consequences of an inadequacy to contend with 
superior forces, the balloon again has none of those shifts to 
relieve her, such as oblique sailing, tacking, or even temporarily 
■nspending her progress, to which tlie mariner can resort in 
similar cases, and which enable him to put up with a compara- 
tively inferior power. If the force which opposes the balloon, 
she is unable to subdue by direct opposition, she must be con- 
tent at once to submit to the consequences of defeat. This is 
the more necessary to be insisted upon, because I have generally 
found persons resort to such arguments, in order to bolster up 
a feeble scheme of aerial navigation ; flattering themselves that, 
although they might not be able to accomplish a progressive 
motion in direct opposition to a powerful current, tliey would 
be able to take an angle and traverse it obliquely, as a ship 
tacks against a wind ; or, should that fail, come to an anchor, 
and thus remain neuter during the predominance of the powers 
they are unable to contend with. 

The expedients, however, to which they advert are totally 
inadmissible, and, with regard to the former, absurd. Tacking, 
as practised at sea, is an operation requiring the presence of two 
independent media, and may be de^ed, the taking advantage of 
one of them (the water) to secure a direction for tlie eserciae of 
the force obtained through the intervention of the other (the air) ; 

^Buch a resource is as inefficient witli the aid of one medium only, 

^Buthe action of the male screw would be without ihc female, or 
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the lever without its fulcrum. If a balloon cannot make head 
against a current of air in direct opposition to its course, it only 
aggravates the mischief by any attempt to meet it obliquely.* 

With regard to the other expedient alluded to, namely, the 
temporary discontinuance of the course of the balloon whenever 
the condition of the atmosphere should happen to exceed its 
powers of resistance, the idea is replete with practical impos- 
sibilities. The moment a balloon is inflated, the worse the wea- 
ther the more urgent is the necessity for her immediate departure; 
every moment she delays, teems with risk, and should the forces 
in question be excessive (which, indeed, is the very contingency 
contemplated in our argument), the only chance of her security 
is in the air. These are objections which the inexperienced 

* The examination of the foUowing Diagram will render this eon- 
diision more apparent :— 
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Suppose a body freely suspended in the air and capable of aecom- 
plisliing a rate of motion equal to ten miles an hour, were to seti^ut 
from the point A, with the intention of proceeding in the direction of 
A B, against a wind moving at the rate of twenty miles an hour j by 
the time it had attained the point B in the body of the atmosphere, that 
point itself would have been transferred with the progress of the medium 
to a spot corresponding to C upon the surface of the earth j the course 
of the body would be represented by the line A C, and the loss of way 
would be equal to the difference between the two rates. Were the body, 
with a view to avoid the direct opposition of the air, to take an angle 
and seek to advance in the direction A D, by the time it had reached 
the point D in the body of the medium, that point would have been 
transferred to E on the surface of the earth ; the course of the body 
now would be indicated by the line A E, and the station it had acquired 
would be further removed by the distance e E from the point B, which 
it had first aimed at, than if it had proceeded Ihither in direct opposition 
to the wind. 
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reader cannot be expected to appreciate, but which all those 
who have any practi(^'al acquaintance with the details of the art 
will be ready at once to admit. If they are conclusive against 
the possibility of adopting the step here alluded to, with a balloon 
of the ordinary simple principle and advantageous construction, 
how much more so must they be when applied to one fitted up 
with the vast and cumbrous apparatus required for its pro- 
pulsion, increasing the liability to damage exactly in the ratio of 
the inability to resist it. The expedient, in short, is one which 
never could be resorted to except when it was unnecessary, 
and never could be necessary except when it was impracticable. 

The extreme rate of motion with which it may fairly and rea- 
sonably expect to have to contend, must, therefore, be had in 
view in all schemes which propose to render the balloon a certain 
and serviceable mode of transport, and at any rate as much of 
it provided against as shall leave a deficiency within the reach 
of her own resources to repair. 

From a consideration of all the bearings of the case, and de- 
sirous as much as possible to favour the hopes of an aerial navi- 
gation, I am bound to say that unless the balloon can command a 
rate of motion equal to 30 or 35 miles an hour, it cannot claim 
to be considered as a mode of transport applicable to useful 
purposes, or on a par in point of advantages with any of those 
whose services it might be expected to supersede. 

Now all this velocity it is evident cannot be accomplished 
without the development of a certain force of resistance, which 
is in feet the very measure of the difficulty we have hitherto been 
labouring to ascertain. This resistance is chiefly of two kinds ; 
the one, the direct impact of the atmosphere,*— the other, the 
friction occasioned by the action of its particles along the surface 
of the opposing body ; both of which are determinable as to their 
amounts by a consideration of the form of the object and the 
rate at which it is impelled. 

1 . The former of these, the direct impact of the atmosphere. 



is by far the more serious obstacle of the two, and that agaiut 
which the eSbrU of the aerial engineer have hitberto been 
almost exclusively directed. In a previous part of this work' 
we have taken some pains to point out in what manner and to 
what extent the form of the body is capable of modifying this 
force, and have within certain Umits established a rule by which 
to determine the comparative amounts of atmospheric resistance 
upon bodies opposing plane and conical surfaces to its action. 
To avoid, therefore, entering anew upon the same ground we 
shall only observe generally, that from one-half to one-third lew 
opposition is realised by a hemisphere, or cone of e(|ual altitude 
witti its base, in passing through the air, than would be ex- 
perienced by a plane surface equal in extent to its largest 
section, taken at right angles to the direction of its course. The 
conditions of this latter force (I mean, of the resistance afforded 
by the atmosphere to the impact of a plane surface), have 
already been pretty accurately investigated, and its amount, cor- 
responding to the rate of the medium, determined by experiments 
ingeniously devised and carefully instituted, for all degrees of 
the scale, from one to one hundred miles an hour. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that whether the impact be effected by 
the motion of the body or simply that of the medium, the result, 
as far as concerns the amount of force produced, will be tlie 
same ; and that, consequently, the pressure of the atmosphere, 
as displayed in the phenomena of the winds, may be taken as 
a correct measure of the resistance which, at the same rate, the 
balloon would occasion for itself, were it alone to be endowed 
with motion. For the benefit of those who may feel inclined to 
enter more at large into the calculations connected with the 
subject, a specification of this force, as determined by the expe- 



* See Letter addressed to the Editor or the Horning; Herald on tlie 
aulyect ot the Parachute, marlcetl No. IIT. in the Aptieiidix B. 




nments of Messrs. Rouse and Smeaton, has been subjoim 
below.* 

From this table it will be seen, that for every squatef oot of 

plane surface called into action at the rate one mile an hour, 
the atmosphere exerts a resistance equal to five thousandths 
of a pound avoirdupois; a force which is found to increase 
according-ly with tlie squares of the velocities under which it is 
exercised. To give some idea of what this force would be in 
practice, let us assume the case of a balloon of known dimensions; 
that, for instance belonging to the managers of VauxhaU 
Gardens, with which the public are no doubt by this time pretty 
well acquainted. This balloon is a spheroid of about 60 feet in 
height and 50 in breadth ; in computing its powers of resistance, 
however, we shall not much err if we regard it as a sphere, 

^_ whose diameter is equal to the mean of these two quantities. 

^HAton this hypothesis, then, the plane of its largest section would 
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contain about 2,372 square feet, the resistance upon vfaich, 
however, owing to its particular form would, as we have before 
observed, be only equivalent to that upon a plane two-thirds its 
dimensions, or about 1,581 square feet. Multiplying this sum 
by the amount in the subjoined table corresponding to any 
degree of velocity, we shall have at once, and with very 
considerable accuracy, the amount of the whole force by which 
its progress at that rate is affected; or, in other words, the 
resistance it would offer to the atmosphere or the atmosphere 
to it, were either to be arrayed against the other in motion at 
the rate in question. Thus, at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour, which we liave already agreed to consider essential to the 
successful progress of the balloon, the opposition experienced 
would be 1581 x 6.027 = 9,528 pounds avoidupois, or upvrards 
of four tons and a quarter. 

. The proportion between the force here computed, and the 
buoyant power of the balloon might, it is true, be considerably 
reduced, by the adoption of another form for the containing 
vessel, which shoidd afford a less direct resistance to the impact 
of the atmosphere ; sucli a modification as indeed would be 
necessary to render it manageable under any circumstances. 
Were, for instance, the contents of the sphere in question 
thrown into an envelope of the form of a cylinder capped at 
the extremity with cones, or an ellipsoid in length four times the 
diameter of its transverse section we should have a vessel equal 
in buoyancy to the former, (omitting the difference in the 
weights of their respective coverings), presenting an active 
resisting surface of only one-half the amount. Even here, 
however, where the arrangement of the parts is, I believe, the 
most feivourable to the reduction of the force in question whidi 
it is possible to imagine consistent with the other exigencies of 
the case, the resistance to its progress at the rate required would 
be equal to 4,764 pounds. 

2. To counterbalance in some degree the advantages which 
it is evident here accrue from the adoption of a form less favour- 
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able to the direct impact of the atmosphere, another force 

remains to be considered in the /Hctton which is engendered 
between the surface of the body and the particles of the medium 
in which it moves. The introduction of this force is, in fact, the 
necessary consequence of the arrangements by which the other 
is sought to be avoided. Friction being the resistance e:terted 
by the passage of particles over and along a given surface, in 
contradistinction to that occasioned by their Impulse affainst it, 
must evidently increase in proportion as the facilities for the 
latter operation become lessened by the particular construction 
of the opposing surfaces. If an open umbrella be held point 
foremost towards tlie wind, almost the whole of the force directed 
against it will be that of impact ; if it be now gradually closed 
without altering its direction, the force of impact will become 
converted by degrees into that of friction, and will give place 
to the latter almost entirely when the collapsion has become 
complete. In bodies, therefore, where the force of impact is 
paramount, that of friction is at a mininum, and vice versd; 
in tlie intervening stages, alone, it is that both act in conjunc- 
tion. The former of these being the more serious obstacle of the 
two, it evidently becomes the interest of the aerial navigator to 
construct his vessel in such a manner as shall leave him as much 
as possible the latter alone to contend with ; hence, the more 
perfect the scheme for the propulsion of the balloon, the greater 
vUl be the share of the opposition to its progress, arising from 
Uie source in question. 

To the reader not versed in the physical sciences it may per- 
haps seem strange that a resistance of such Importance as to 
merit the consideration we have bestowed upon it, should be 
capable of being generated by the attrition of the particles of an 
elaUic fluid of such slight consistency as that of the medium of 
Uie aerial conveyance. The influence, however, of atmospheric 
fiiction on the motion of bodies adapted to experience it, is 
unquestionably very considerable, and otlen productive of 
effects in cases where it escapes notice. It is this that, in con- 



junction witb the attraction of gravitation, detemutuuu 
of the arrow shot from the bow. or the spear launched from the 
hand, which, from the minute and almost inseDsible impact they 
are calculated to experience, would otherwise be almost without 
a lunit. To what extent it would operate in retarding the pro- 
gress of the balloon — how much would have to be added upon 
that score to the opposition arising from the direct impact of 
the atmosphere— can only be ascertained by actual experiment 
in each particular instance. The purpose of our present obser- 
vations is merely to point out the existence of such a force and 
explain in what manner it affects the question of aerial n 
tion by the limitation it imposes upon the unconditional ri 
tion of the obstacles upon which its chief difficulty dept 
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To enable the balloon to maintain its course in the teeth of 

the opposition we have just been endeavouring to compute — or, 
more properly, to command a rate of motion whereof the oppo- 
sition in question is the index as well as the result- — -it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be provided with the means of 
creating a reaction in the surrounding atmosphere equivalent 
to the resistance it will have to encounter in its employment ; 
without a reaction there can be no propulsion ,- and unless the 
forces developed in the proceeding be commensurate with those 
by which the balloon itself is liable to be affected at the rate 
required, they will not avail to establish a progressive motion 
independent of that of the medium in which tbey are exer- 

There are, I am aware, other means of investing matter with 
motion besides that which proceeds from a reaction in the 
medium of conveyance ; namely, by a resistance generated 
inherently and determined in a given direction by the particular 
construction of the parU. Such, in fact, is (he force by which 
the ascent of the sky-rocket, the transmission of the caimon 
ball, the operation of the piston and cylinder, and lastly, the 



lastly, the J 
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impetuous discharge of gas or steam., however different may be 
the natural power by which they are first called into action, are 
all accomplished. The incompatibility^ however, of the prin- 
ciples upon which they all act, with the other essential condi- 
tions of the case, (as will be seen farther on)* will I think be 
sufficient to excuse the rejection of all such means from our 
consideration, and sanction the limitation within which we have 
confined the prospects of aerial navigation to the sim{^ esta- 
blishment of a reaction in the medium in which it is to be con- 
ducted. 

We have already seenf how completely all atmospheric resis- 
tance is absent from the natural career of the balloon; how 
•entirely the motions of the two bodies coincide when unim- 
peded by the interference of any foreign agents. From this it 
will be evident that no simple disposition- of the parts, in the 
form of sails or otherwise, however effective they may be in 
marine navigation, can be of the slightest avail in the present 
question. With nothing to act upon them different from what 
acts upon all the rest of the body besides, they can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as merely so many variations in 
the form of the aerial machine, and can be of no more service 
in determining its progress than oars, simply resting in the water 
without exercise, would be in afiecting the course of a boat, as 
it drifted upon the bosom of the waves. 

The reaction in question can therefore, it is evident, proceed 
from no passive arrangement of the parts, but must be actively 
engendered by the exercise of a force distinct from any to 
which the simple progress of the body itself is capable of giving 
rise. To this effect a certain extent of surface must be arrayed 
in motion so as to impinge upon the adjacent strata of the sur- 
founding medram, and in the opposition it encounters, establish, 
as it were, a fulcrum for the leverage by which the machine is 
to be substantially propelled. Under whatever form the inge- 

* See page 334. 

t See page 128 and the following. 
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nuily or cxprice of man may induce liim to order liis 
whether in ttie guise of oars, wings, or paddles, designed to 
operate by reiterated percussion, rotation, or by continuous 
impression, as exemplified by tiie involutions of the spiral sail 
or vanes formed after tbe fashion of the screw — all resolve 
themselves into this one principle ; namely, the impact at a 
certain rate, of a certain extent of surface against a resisting 

In the construction of this force, therefore, two elementary 
principles present themselves for consideration; namely, the 
mrface and the motion conferred upon it. To a certain extent 
these two principles are vicarious of each other, and may 
be indifferently employed to produce the same results. For 
instance, if a machine, by the operation of a given amount of 
surface, at a given rate, is able to communicate a certain »peed, 
the amount of this speed will be equally affected by an altera- 
tion in the dimensions of the surfaces in question, or in the rate 
at which tliey are made to operate. To a certain e:(tent alone, 
however, this is true ; for independently of the necessity there 
is foe a certain amouut of each, no multiplication of tbe size of 
the surfaces could ever enable them to impel the body at a rate 
of motion greater than that nith which they were themselves 
at the time endowed. Thus a body impelled by means of a 
series of revolving planes, as in a paddle wheel, striking the 
air at the rate of ten miles an hour, could by no amplifica- 
tion of the dimensions of the surfaces be enabled to realize a 
rate of motion exceeding ten miles an hour ; inasmuch as the 
moment it had attained that rate of motion, ail reaction between 
the surfaces and the air would cease; or if continued beyond 
that rate, would be transferred from the back to the front of tbe 
impelling surface, and operate to retard instead of advancing 
the body to which it was attached. 

But though a limit is thus imposed upon the extent to which 
an augmentation in size may be made to supply a deficiency in 
the rate of the impelling agents, no such limitation exists in 
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theory to che extent to which a» increase in the rale t 
impact may be made to compensate for an abridgement in their 

dimeiisions : the smallest amount of surface being capable of 
of resistance providing the rate of its 
ilerated in proportion to the demand. Before, 
therefore, we can come to an; definite conclusion with respect 
to the size of the agents of the propulsion of the balloon, it 
will be necessary that we investigate and determine the con- 
ditions by which the rate of their impact is governed. Should 
it appear from such an investigation that this rate is not more 
than it may fairly be expected to accomplish, it will then be 
open for consideration whether a still further increase may not 
be made subservient to a reduction in the size of the impelling 
planes. If, however, on the other hand (as, indeed, I fear will 
be found to be the more probable conclusion of the two) tlie 
velocity required for the fultilment of the obligations alluded to 
be as much or more than is capable of being attained in prac- 
tice, then will the conditions of size and rate assigned upon 
such grounds be the lowest in conformity with which the suc- 
cessful guidance of the balloon can be accomplished. 

1. With regard to tlie motion of the impelling surfaces, 
therefore, one important point is already established; namely, 
that whatever may be their actual condition as to size, number, 
or powers of resistance, the rate of their impact must not be less 
at all events tlian that required as the Hnal result of their ope- 
ration : in other words, than the rate assigned to the balloon 
itself. Admitting the correctness of the conclusion to which 
we have arrived in the preceding section respecting the rate of 
the balloon, this obligation alone tends at once to fix upon the 
of the propulsion a velocity of action amounting to be- 
in thirty and thirty-five miles an hour. 

In proceeding, however, to accomplish this rate of motion 
by the exercise of tlie mechanical means we have before laid 
down as essential to the purpose, another force becomes 
deyeloped, tending to impair their efiicieacy and imperatively 
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esHing An a further accession to the velocity wHh which tke^ 
»re required to act. This force, which is precisely analogona 
to the " back water," observed at sea in the case of vessels 
impelled by steam, proceeds from a condition induced in the 
atmoBphere by the action of tlie impelling surfaces them- 
selves, whereby the adjacent portions become determined in a 
continuous stream, mainly opposed to the course of the machine, 
and with a velocity proportioned to the scale upon which the 
operation has been conducted. 

The explanation of this process is extremely simple, although 
the circumstances by which it is attended are so complicated 
as to baffle any attempt to calculate the precise amount of the 
obstruction. In the atmosphere, as in all other fluids, elastic or 
non-e!aslic, a certain uniformity of condition necessarily obtains. 
Whenever this uniformity happens to be disturbed, either by 
natural causes or the interference of foreign agents (as in the 
present case, by the rapid action of large resisting planes), a 
general tendency is immediately manifested in all the neighbour- 
ing parts to rush in and restore the equilibrium ; in the course of 
which all the same symptoms are evolved, and the same effects 
produced as would attend the exposure to a natural current of 
air. The consequences of this disturbance upon the progress 
of the balloon are too apparent to need explanation, although 
the extent to which it would be necessary to increase the speed 
of the impelling surfaces, in order to counteract its influence, 
and enable them to realize the required momentum, would not 
be possible without actual experiment precisely to ascertain. 
From a critical consideration of the several circumstances of 
the case, however, I do not hesitate to conclude that an aug- 
mentation of at least thirty per cent, in the rate of the impel- 
ling agents would not be more than enough to compensate for 
the disadvantages under which they labour upon this account, 
and place the machine, as far as regards the efficiency of its 
means, upon a par with what it would be were no such obstruc- 
tion the natural consequence of its exertions. Thus assuming 
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the accomplii^nieat of a rate of motion ^equal to thirty-fivse 
miles an hour to be essential to the successful progress of the 
balloon, the sur6sices by which that result is to be realized must 
impinge upon the atmosphere with a velocity of not less than 
fifty miles an hour. 

. To the sufficiency of this estimate, however, another consi« 
deration is necessary ; namely, that this impact be maintained 
at the rate appointed throughout the whole period of the opera- 
tion : in other words, that no interval or intermission be allowed 
to take 'place in the action by which it is generated, whereby 
tiie velocity be less at any one period than what is understood 
to be essential to the accomplishment of the progress required. 
The necessity for this stipulation will appear the more readily 
when we consider that the resistance experienced by the balloon 
is^Kable to no such periodical suspension ; but, such as it is, may 
be generally coiisidered as incessant in its operation, at the rate 
for the time presumed. Whenever, therefore, any cessation or 
abatement is allowed to take place in the action of the impelling 
agents, a temporary ascendancy is conferred upon the opposing 
forces, and a corresponding reduction occasioned in the progress 
of the machine. To obviate this deficiency and secure a given 
amount of velocity, in all schemes in which the agents of the 
propulsion operate by reiterated percussion, (as exemplified in 
the case of wings or oars) a further accession must be made to 
the rate at which they are required to act proportioned to the 
interval allowed to elapse between the periods of absolute 
impact, and to the difference which that interval is calculated to 
produce in the momentum of the body, already considered to be 
fixed at the lowest which the exigencies of the case will permit. 

2. When a body is set in motion by the exercise of its agents 
of prapulsion, whatever may be the proportion the resisting 
surface of the one bears to that of the other, or the difference 
between the rates at which their impressions are effected, the 
amount of resistance experienced by each will be invariably the 
same. Thus, if an individual seated in the car of a balloon ope- 
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rateupontheadjaceDtatmospheresimplybymeaiiBofalady'ifan, 
a rate of motion, however insensible, will be inevitably induced 
in the fornier sufficient to generate an amount of resistance 
esactly equal to that exerted against the surface of the latter; 
the only difference being;, that in the one case it is concentrated 
upon a smaller, while in the other it is diffused over a larger 
extent of surface, and thus by the infinite participation of its 
effects escapes detection. From this (which is in fact but a 
deduction from the well-known maxim of the equality of forces 



I to enable the impelliag 
3 of motion they 
I of the same amount of 
r surfaces of the balloon 



in action and reaction), it follow 
agents to bring up the balloon to a giv' 
must be competent to the productio 
resistance as the opposing surface c 
ilself, in progress at the rate requiretl. 

This result, as we have before had occasion to observe, might 
(circumstances permitting) be attained equally by a modifi- 
cation of the superfices themselves or of the rate at which their 
operations are conducted. From what has however been esta- 
blished in the preceding section, I think it will be readily con- 
ceded, that admitting even the possibility of the accomplish- 
ment of the velocity there assigned to them, we should not be 
justified in looking to that quarter for any further augmenta- 
tion by which to enable us to dispense witli any portion of the 
dimensions of the propelling agents which at that rale would 
be necessary to the generation of the required resistance. Now 
the rate in question being equal, or rather equivalent to that of 
the balloon,* and an equal amount of resistance being required 



* Jt is true that we have asaigued a much liigher rateof niolioatolhe 
mechauicol ageDteofthe propulsion than that specified as the terniiDBl 
velocity of the balloon itself ; the cause of this distinction, hoverer, 
being the reduction in the resisting (hcalt; of the mediuni of the pro> 
puUioo, occasioned by the natural and necesBarjr condition Induced in 
it by ihe process itself, in the beneflts of which reduction the object to 
be iiropellod does not participate, the rates, however different, must be 
looked upon as the same ; being, in fact, only etual to Ihe production 
orihcu 
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t of the opemtioD, it follows tliat the surfaces of the 
agents by which .hat result is to be obtained, must be equal in 
extent or equivalent to those of the balloon itself. 

In determining, however, the size of a surface," by which a 
given amount of resistance is to be generated at a given rate of 
motion, regard must be had to the form and structure of the 
parts by whicli the impact in question is to be effected. Upon 
this head we have already had occasion to comment rather 
largely in a previous part of this work,* and more slightly in the 
first section of the present treatise. From what has been there 
stated, it appears that in creating an impression upon the atmos- 
phere, a plane (and, a fortiori, a concave) surface has an 
advantage over one of a convex or conical construction, varying 
according to circumstances from one half to one-third of the 
whole amount. To lliat extent, therefore, (were there no other 
obstruction to the progress of the balloon than that arising from 
the direct impact of the air), might we expect to be able to 
the proportion between the superficial dimensions of the 
ng agents and that of the balloon, in favour of the for- 



The aiie of a. surrace In relation to its powers or reEistance, which 
10 sense in which it is here used, le a plane equal to Ihc sum of the 
projections of nil the parts hy which the progress a{ the body is im- 
peded, taken &t right angles to the line of its propulsion. When the 
form of the body is simple, this plane resolves itself into a section uf the 
body at its poiut of greatest lateral eitension,or such as its shadow 
would appear upon a plane gurfaee directly behind it. In bodies of a 
more complex construction the size of the plane In question is not so 
easily determined. All parts which project beyood the neiglibouring 
ones, however they may be covered by the intervention of others, receive 
to a certain extent the impact of the air, und must tre considered in the 
estimate of the surface conti?mplated in the above definition. The<nr~ 
camstaoccs by which the resistance of the parts so disposed is governed — 
namely, their relative magnitudes and positions, the degree ofishelter 
they obtain, and the state of the medium when it has reached them— are 
too vague to permit us to assign any general rule but that of experi- 
ment, wheret>y to determine tlie exact share they may have in the 
operation, and how much should be added upon that score to the size of 
the surfnees by which they are to be matched. 

t Letter on the sulyeet of Iho Parachute. Appendix B. page 980. 
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r. Trom the nature of the proceeding, liowever,— 
plicated constniction and extended lateral surfaces of the balloon, 
modified as it would have to be to suit the purposes of aerial 
navigation, — a considerable amount of resislanfe, consisting 
both of friction and impact, would be developed beyond what a 
calculation founded upon a consideration of the shape and area 
of its greatest opposing section would lead ua to infer. To 
meet these accruing demands an augmentation would have to 
be made in the relative dimensions of the impelling- agents, 
which would remain to be determined by a reference to the 
particular conditions of the case and the aptitude of the parts 
to perform the functions allotted to them. Presuming, how- 
ever, that as far as the formi of the parts are concerned, every 
opportunity would be taken to turn them to the best account 
— that the surfaces designed to effectuate the resistance, and 
those whose object it is to evade it would be constructed in the 
manner most favourable to the interests of each — we may set it 
down as conclusive that from two-thirds to three-fourths the 
actual size of the latter would be necessary to enable the former 
to generate by their impact an equal quantity of a resistance. 

In addition, however, to the resistance occasioned by the 
simple progress of the balloon, there is another obstrtictiou 
which claims to be provided against by a further extension 
of the proportions assigned in favour of the surfaces of the 
impelling agents. This obstruction arises from the neces- 
sary opposition experienced by the parts of the latter in the 
act of recovering their positions, preparatory to the repe- 
tition of the stroke by which the propulsion of the balloon is 
accomplished. Thus, for instance, supposing the machinery 
employed for the purpose to partake of the nature of the paddles 
of the steam vessel, rotating upon an axis, while one portion of 
the apparatus is impinging upon the atmosphera in a direction 
favourable to the end in view, another is inevitably impinging 
in a direction precisely opposite, and with an effective velocity 
exceeding that of the former by a quantity equal to twitp^ ^ 
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the actual rate of the ballcxm at the time.* This is a concki- 
siozi which can never be entirely avoided* No matter how 
ingeniously devbed or how perfectly constructed, a certain 
amount of surface must ever be presented to the action of the 
atmosphere in the manner above mentioned, and operate more 
or less to detract from the value of the forces which it is able to 
command. How much it would be necessary to extend the 
dimenaions of the impelling agents to counteract the effects 
arising from this obstruction, experiment alone could accurately 
enable us to ascertain. As a conclusion, however^ which though 
not expressly deducible from actual calculation is fully war- 
ranted by a consideratoin of the case in all its bearings, it may 
be laid down that, in order to overcome the resistance occa- 
sioned by this in conjunction with other obstructjpns of minor 
importance, (but which in our general view of the subject it is 
not necessary at present to particularize), the area of the im- 
pelling planes should at least be equal in extent to that of the 
perpendicular opposing surface of the whole machine itself. 
Thus, for instance, in the case of the Yauxhall balloon, before 
quoted, in order that the impelling agents might be able to con- 
fer upon it the rate of motion specified as essential to the suc- 
cess of the operation, they must present to the continuous action 
of the air an extent of plane surface equal, at the least, to sixteen 
hundred square feet. 

. In assigning this proportion to the dimensions of the resisting 
surfaces, it must not be forgotten that much of its sufficiency 
will depend upon the condition with regard to continuity or 
compactness of the parts by which the impression of resistance 
ise&cted. A given extent of surface, distributed into several 

* The medium virtually receding as the body advances, the amount 
of its velocity 0= the rate of the balloon) will have to be deducted 
from that of all bodies proceeding in the same direction and super** 
added to that of those proceeding in a contrary one. The sum of these 
two quantities (= twice the rate of the balloon), constitutes there-* 
fore, the diffeirence between the rates of impact of the parts of the 
machine proceeding in opposite directions. 
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Iporlions, U by do means produclive of Lhe same amount 
resistance as if it had been disposed in one unirorni plane; 
neitlier is one whose contents bear a smaller proportion to the 
line that bounds tliem eijuivalent to one of the same dimensions 
within tlie smallest amount of margin by which it is possible to 
be enclosed. How far again this circumstance would operate 
to affect the proportion in question, in the absence of actual 
experiment, can only be conjectured. Regarding, however, 
the essential conditions of the case, such as we know they must 
be — the uniform bulk of the balloon, and the necessary disjunc- 
tion of the parts by means of which it is to be impelled — there 
will be, no doubt, something to add on this score to the allotted 
dimensions of the latter, which, for the present, we shall only 
consider as conttibutiug to support the necessity for observing 
the proportions we have before laid down. 



( in.) 
To put all this machinery into motion, and confer, as it were, 
animation upon the lifeless mass, a certain natural power is 
required, the amount and conditions of which it becomes our 
next duty to investigate. If rapid motion, independent of great 
force, or great force apart from rapid motion, were all that was 
■ought to be established in the agents of the propulsion, but 
little difficulty would exist in appointing the means by which it 
was to be accomplished. By a proper combination of ma- 
chinery, the smallest conceivable amount of force beyond whol 
is necessary to overcome the inert resistance of the parts them- 
selves, may be so multiplied in its efficiency as to be made to 
conduce to results in either extremes limited only by the nature 
of the materials upon which it has to act. A single individual 
exercising a force equal to one hundred pounds only, by the 
intervention of a system of six wheels, the circumferences of 
each bearing to those of their axles the ratio of ten to one, 
might be made to raise a weight of a hundred million of pounds, 
or nearly forty-five thousand tons; while, by reveraing theaalioil 
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le appanttui, a rate of motion would be communicated from 

one extremity of the machinery to the other, a million of times 
greater than that of the power itself by which it was generated.* 
It is only where both are required to be included in the same 
operation — where the resistance and the rate, as in the pre- 
sent instance, are both terms of the same proposition — that 
any limitation exists with regard to the results, or any obli- 
gation is imposed upon the means by which they are to be 
attained. 

To those who are acquainted with the principles of the 
sciences concerned in the case, this conclusion will be at once 
apparent ; for the benefit of others it may be as well to observe 
that, as it is only by the sacrifice of one or other of the consti- 
tuent principles of the momentum they are required to commu- 
nicate (either the velocity or the quantity of matter) that the 
mechanical powers operate in varying the result of the original 
impression, whenever a limit is assigned to the extent to which 
either of these principles may be reduced, a limit is likewise 
assigned to the advantages the mechanical powers can confer, 
which draw their influence exclusively from its reduction. 



• Supposing Ihe nbsolulc radii of the wheels to have been 10 inches, 
and those of the axles one inch, then miiltiplylng the former succea- 
aively into each other, we Bhall have 10°=1,DOO,000 as the value of 
the leverage In favour of the power, and one, (the product of the con- 
tioaed multiplication of the axles), that In fhvour of the weight. Taking 
then, as above, 100 pounds to be the power ot the individual, we hare 
1 : 1,000,000 : : 100 -. 100,000,000, or somewhat more than 44,(t42 toni, 
the weight he would be able to sustain. The velocity, however, being 
decreased in proportion to the augmentation of the weight, as much as 
the latter exceedt the amount of the original impression, so much will 
the rate it moves at fali short of that of the generating force, tn the 
present case this ia a million-fold ; consequently, such will be the (tlfitr- 
ence between the rale of a point In the circumference of the first wheel 
and that of one in the circumference of the last axle. Suppo^ng, then, 
the influence of the power be auspeoded or removed, (he weight, in its 
preponderance reversing the action of the machinery, would comniunl- 
cale to the loeuii of the former a velocity a million-fold greater than 
iL-Witb which it was. Itself, at the lime endowed. 
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To apply these observations to the present queation, we have 
already seen that in order to impel the Vauxliall baUoon through 

the air at a rate of thirty-five miles an hour, a rate of motion in 
the agents of the propulsion equal to fifty miles an hour is 
required, g;enerating: a resistance equivalent to the weight of 
9,528 pounds, or nearly four tons and a quarter. If, instead 
of this double obligation, it had been simply required to effec- 
tuate a resistance equal even to 1000 tons, or a velocity of 
action amounting to as many miles an hour, the object might 
easily be accomplished (barring the imperfections of art) by the 
well-directed efforts of a single individual. As it is, however, 
no such conclusion is necessary ; the mechanical multiplication 
of the original impression by the sacrifice of the antagonist 
principles, has already been determined by the appointment of 
their limits; all further accessions can only be obtained by an 
actual augmentation of its amount. Should the pressure, 
therefore, which it may be convenient or possible to command, 
fall short of four tons and a quarter, it must be of such a nature 
as to develop itself with a rapidity exceeding fifty miles an 
hour by an amount equivalent to the difference; on the other 
hand, should the rate of its generation be less tlian fifly miles 
an hour, it must exceed four tons and a quarter by a quantity 
sufficient to compensate the deficiency. 

With these facts in view, very little consideration is required 
to determine the impossibility of effecting the guidance or pro- 
pulsion of the balloon, to any beneficial extent, by a force 
originating in the exercise of human strength. This, indeed, is 
a conclusion which might have been arrived at without any such 
elaborate computation, by simply reasoning upon grounds de- 
duced from observation and experience ; and, indeed, the 
wonder is, that with so many and such palpable testimonies of 
the inadequacy of the powers in question, any one should ever 
have contemplated their employment, or contrived plans, with 
no more sufficient means to accomplish their execution. Every 
one who has ever been present at the ascent or descent of ■ 
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ballooQc must have been struck with the dispfejf at hmaan force 
which the occasion is calculated to caU forth ; the number of 
men emp^yed in the operation, and the exertions they are com- 
pelled to make, at times even when the action of the atmosphere 
is so dight as otherwise would have escaped their notice. If so 
many persons, with all the advantages of a solid restmg-place, 
asfd an unyiekliag medium for the direct transmission of their 
»tr^]^th, can scarcely avail to maintain it in its place, how 
iit<j0rly inefficient must they be when transferred to an unstabld 
Sdcrumy and having to apply their force through the interven- 
tion of the body itself whose < motion it is their object to 
contnd? 

• But the inadequacy of human strength to accomi^ish the 
gioidanoe of the balloon is capable of a still more accurate 
determination. According to the observations of Professor 
Playfair, Emerson, and others, who have specially investigated 
the subject, a man of the ordinary powers, working at a wheel, 
is competent to raise a weight of thirty pounds, through a< 
space of three feet and a half in a second of time, supposing 
kim to continue his exertions for a period of ten hours a day. 
When the. velocity, however, with which he is expected to 
operate is increased, the amount of resistance against which 
he' can contend must be proportionately diminished ; and, at the 
rate ascribed to the agents of aerial propulsion, (namely, fifty 
miles an hour, or seventy-Uiree feet in a second,) could only be 
estimated at about one pound and a half;* that is, presuming 
him capable, at the rate in question, of overcoming the vis iner" 
tue-Qjid friction of the machinery with which he would have ta 
contend. 

*. Seventy-^hree Ibet in a second (the rate required) bemjf twenti^Htnm 
times greater than that contained in the proposition upon -which our 
estimate is founded, the -weight -which could be raised will be but a one- 
and-twentieth part of that referred to in the same proposition. Thirty^ 
^Yided by twenty-one, gives very nearly the quotient we have above 
deduced. 



By Uie substitotioti, however, of bis legs instead of his aums, 
a hig-her degree of power might undoubtedly be obtained, and 
which might be still further increased were he accommodated 
with such an apparatus above his shoulders as would enable 
him to add some amount of muscular reaction downwards to 
that accruing ftom the sole CKercise of his bodily weig;lit. By 
this means, at the ordinary rate of walking, (which may be 
roughly assumed at three miles an hour,* or somewhat more 
than four feet in a second,) a man might, for a considerable 
length of time, exert a force equivalent to his whole weight, or 
about one hundred and fifty pounds ; which reduced io propor- 
tion to the increase in the rate (namely from four to seventy- 
three feet in a second, or about eighteen -fold J would give a 
result of eight pounds nearly as the available extent of each 
individual'^ exertions. 

The exercise of muscular strength, however, no matter how 
lightly it may be taxed, being limited in its duration, while the 
estimate upon which its amount has been determined is founded 
upon the supposition of its uninterrupted continuance, it would 
be necessary to be provided with such an amount in reserve as 
would suffice to maintain the same quantity of power in con- 
stant operation. Admitting, therefore, that a man could con- 
t the rate ascribed to him for one-half of his 
supply of men, at the least, would be abso- 
whereby the amount assignable to each indivi- 
dual would in effect be reduced to only four pounds ; a quan- 
tity bearing so small a proportion to the weight at to hold out 
no prospect of its ever being available in the practice of an art, 
the main condition of which is the attainment of extreme specific 
lightness. To illustrate this conclusion by reference to a par- 
ticular case, we have already seen that the resistance experienced 



tinue to work t 
time, a double i 
lately requisite ; 



* A man may walk at the rale of Ibur miles an hour, but I doubt IT 
he could exercise bis legs in tbe mode wtiicli would be required in 
turning a wheel, with the same IVecdom and at the same rate as if he 
had meraly a pTogreuire motion to Bccomplish. 
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by the Vauxhall balloon in passing through the air at the rate 
of thirty-five miles an hour would be equal to 9,528 pounds, 
or about 2,400 times the amount of that ascribed to each indi- 
vidual ; consequently to effect its propulsion consistent with the 
obligations we have already considered to be essential to th&. 
accomplishment of any beneficial result, would require a force 
of 2,400 men, or about two hundred times as many as her. 
whole ascensive power would be competent to support ; and 
thcU, too, making no allowance whatever for the weight of the 
machinery by which they would have to operate. 

It is true, by the adoption of another form, a balloon requiring 
no more propulsive power than that we have made the subject 
of the preceding calculation, might be constructed capable of 
supporting four times the weight : even here, however, all that 
would be effected would be an increase to that extent in the 
efficiency of the cargo, which would still remain about fifty 
times as great as she would be able to support. 

Nor is this a conclusion which could be avoided by reducing 
the size of the balloon, in the hopes of attaining a point in 
which the forces opposing and those opposed would be more 
on a par. On the contrary, the resistance varying as the 
squares while the buoyant power follows the ratio of the cubes 
of the diameter, any attempt to diminish the scale of the expe- 
riment but tends to magnify the disproportion between the 
difficulties and the means whereby they are to be encountered ; 
an elliptical balloon of nine feet radius, equivalent only to a 
charge of two men, (the smallest number consistent with what 
we have before stated to be necessary for the due continuance of 
the impression), developing at the rate in question a resistance 
of 1,024 pounds, and consequently requiring an amount of 
human power at the value we have assigned to it, one hundred 
and twenty-five times as great as it is capable of raising. 
For the satisfaction of those who might expect a more favorable 
result, by enlarging the dimensions of the balloon, we have 
subjoined a calculation from which they will perceive that, in 
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accordsnce wiih llie obligations liefure laid down, the sniallest 
number of men tbat could propel a balloon sufficieot to support 
them would be about three millions three hundred and thirty- 
five thousand, and the imatlest balloon that could carry men 
sufficient to propel lier at the rate in question would be equiva- 
Iciit in its contents to a sphere of about three thousand twe 
hundred and sixty-three feet in diameter.* 

• The following U b eeneral formula for calculating the direct reaiat- 
aoce upon all balloon*, partaking of the nalure of a fpliere, coue.cyUii- 
der, or ellipBld :~-Squara the radius of the largest Bectiou perpendlenlar 
to thB borizontnl Rxis of the machioe, and multiply by the circnmfepence 
expressed Id terms of the diameter ;* this gives the number of aqaate 
feet In a circular plane equivalent to the said aection. Of this, two- 
thirds only are to he canaldered as forming the real amount of the recit- 
ing plane, (the actual reiistance heing upon an average diminished one- 
third, on account of the particular form of the opposing surface) ) which 
multiply by the sum answering lo the rate of the wind in the table of 
atmospheric resistance, and the product will be the amount of direct 
resistance in pounds avoirdupois. Divide this sum by the numbs of 
pounds whioh, at the rale assigned to the agents of the propulsion, shall 
he found equivalent to each man's muscular strength, and double the 
quotient will represent the number of men required to eS'ecInate the 
same amount of resistance at the same rule, supposing one change of 
men si^cieut to perpetuate the operation. This formula may be alge- 



braically expressed as Ibllowi : 3 — ■ x id=kW, where u 
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in pounds upon each square foot, and W the eft^ttve resistance upon 
the whole surfece; 2 -p gives the number of men required, P repra- 
senting the amount of force which each indisiduai can bring lo bear ut 
the rate assigned to the agents of the propulsion. 

By this mode of compulation may be tested the conclusion we have 
arrived at in the teit. As the buoyant power of the balloon follows 
the ratio of the cubes, while the superficies, and consequeutly the 
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tuiween that iwd paru af a circle, or (be quotient otaiali 
XlFt inlg tlie foniier. Tblt prapDillon, nut liElne Filclly 
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In default of human streng;th, the mind naturally reverts to 
the ^eat agent of modern invention, the wonder-working power 
of steam. Independently, however, of the inconvenience and 
danger necessarily attendant upon the employment of a power 
requiring the aid of fire, there is one essential objection to 
ifteam which must for ever preclude the'possibility of its adoption 
as an agent in the propulsion of the balloon ; I mean the con- 
tinual toss of weight from the consumption of fuel and the 
conversion of water into vapour, which more or less must ever 
attend its employment. The force of this objection will at once 

Tfiiiftance, varies as the squares of the diameters, it fbUows tbat anj 
alteration in the size of the balloon must affect the former more than 
ttie latter ; if a balloon, therefore, is capable of carrying exactly the 
qiuintity of human power equivalent to the resistance she develops, slM 
must be the $maUe$t that can be constructed with such a result ; inav- 
much as any ftirther reduction in her size would diminish her buoyancy 
more than her resistance, and she would then require more for6e to her 
propulsion than she would be able to carry. Now, considering a balloon 
of fifty feet in diameter, when properly inflated, to be sufficient to raise 
a weight equivalent to twelve men, by referring to the proportion be- 
tween the cubes of their diameters, we shall find that one of three thou- 
flftnd two hundred and sixty-three fleet, quoted in the text, would be bai«3y 
competent to a charge of 8,9d6,d04 men. By throwing the gaseous 
contents, however, into a more elongated form, it would be possible, as 
as we before observed, to reduce the resistance without affecting the 
buoyancy. Such a vessel would be a cyUnder, capped with cones, or 
an ellipsoid, whose tranverse axis was two thousand and fifty iMi, and 
length equal to four times its diameter. The resistance occasioned by 
the direct impact of such a body in progress through the atmosphere at 
the rate of thirty-five miles an hour would, accordingly, (as wUI be seen 
by reference to the preceding formula) be equal to 13,887,100,354 
pounds, and 3,834,290, the number of men by which an equal amount 
of force could be generated ; each man's quotum being eight pounds, 
as above assigned, and a double allowance of men being required to 
admit of the operation being carried on without interruption. The dif- 
ference (amounting to nine hundred and fourteen) between tlie num- 
ber of men equivalent to her resistance and that equivalent to her 
buoyancy, as here displayed in favour of the latter, however Uss, would 
eertaSnly not be mare than enough to compensate for the weight and 
resistance of the maehinery, the friction of the atmosphere^ and other 
circumstances, more or less influential, which have not been included ia 
the above calculation. 
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appear, when we cotisider that it is by Uie preservatioa 
the equilibrium between her contents of gas and ballast she 
maintains her positioD in the air- Whenever that eqnilibrimn 
ia disturbed b; the abstraction of a part of either of these 
resources a sacrifice of a proportionate amount of the other 
becomes absolutely necessary in order to restore it ; a proceeding, 
it is scarcely necessary to remark, by which her whole efficiency 
must sooner or later become destroyed. This objection equally 
applies to all those powers which are obtained by means of che- 
mical decomposition, the rapid generation of gases by explosion, 
combustion, or otherwise; the very efficiency of which is, in 
fact, only commensurate with the loss of weight by which they 
are accompanied ; nor, indeed, am I aware of any whatever, 
applicable to the purposes in question, unless indeed it may be 
that of electro -magnetism, concerning which, however, ou 
mation is yet too limited to allow us to speak more decidi 
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Possessed of these, the mechanical agents of tlie propulsioit, 
together with a power sufficient to invest them with motion 
the rate and under the development of pressure before calculated, 
the aerial engineer must not conclude that the question of the 
guidance of the balloon has been completely solved, and that 
nothing remains to interfere with its immediate adoption as a 
mode of transport applicable to the ordinary purposes of life. 

Independent of the difficulty that must ever attend the reduc- 
tion to practice of rules involving the nicest points in rational 
and practical mechanics, the most rigorous economy of power, 
and an intimate knowledge of the strength of materials, with 
the best method of employing them, there are certain restrictions 
regarding their application, failing compliance with which the 
bcBt-deviaed Bchemes for the propulsion of the balloon must 
prove utterly inefficacious, or at least successful to so small an 
extent ai to remain still as inapplicable as ever to the purposes 
for which they are required. 
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The first of these regards the form of the aerial vessel. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that before any scheme for its 
guidance be attempted, the balloon itself must be of such a form 
as will admit of its being guided. It must have a line of least 
resistance, and this line must be that, in the direction of which 
it advances. This involves, likewise, the consideration of a 
rudder, or some other corresponding apparatus, by means of 
which its propulsive energies may be directed into a deter- 
mined channel. In short, it must have a head and a tail, as 
well as a body, and be capable of assuming and maintaining a 
fixed position during its forced progress through the air. Such 
a form, for instance, would be that of an ellipsoid, as before 
observed, or a cylinder terminated by cones, like that recently 
exhibited to the public by Count Lennox, under the name of 
die aerial ship, and of which representations are to be found in 
old prints of aerostation, illustrative of previous projects for the 
guidance of the balloon. 

In the second place, it must be so contrived that when sub- 
jected to the action of a strong current of air, the balloon shall 
not, in the change of position it will be inevitably forced to adopt, 
interfere with the action of the machinery by which it is impelled. 
In regard of this, as indeed of all the other rules, consideration 
must be had, not to the actual shape and position of the balloon, 
but to that which it will have assumed when acting under the 
influence of the opposing forces. 

Thirdly, it follows fiom this, as a matter of course, that the 
same strength of materials which is found sufficient for an ordi- 
nary balloon, would by no means suffice for one, the nature of 
whose employment infers the exposure to excessive and un- 
wonted opposition.* 

* Of the necessity for this provision the French projectors seem fully 
sensible, when they advert to the possibility of forming the balloon itself 
of solid materials, and gpravely look forward to the time when wood, 
copper, iron, and the other ingredients of terrestrial and marine archi- 
tecture, shall be put in requisition to supply a more substantial vehicle 
for the occupation of the empty regions of the sky. Upon the practica- 
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Fourthly, the whole must be to constructed as not to suffer 
from the shocks to which it will be unavoidably subjected when- 
ever it comes into contact with the ground, owing to the impos- 
sibility of making the attachment to the earth with that degree 
of firmness and certainty which is necessary to ensure the 
safety of the balloon and place it under the immediate control 
of the aeronaut. And this, it strikes me^ is one of (if not 
actually) the most important of the practical restrictions in ques^ 
tion^ and, at the same time, the most difficult to be complied 
with, consistently with the other essential features of the case. 
For what, after all, can be the merit of any machinery that » 
liable, nay, almost certain, to be rendered valueless whenever it 
may happen to be employed, except under such a favourable 
juncture of circumstances as is not to be counted upon in the 
practice of an art, carried on under the auspices of proverbially 
the most £k:kle power in nature ? And, yet I must confess, I do 
not see any means of avoiding this conclusion by any structure 
of machinery that shall be in accordance with the rules we have 
before laid down for its regulation. The great extent of surface, 
and the lightness which ought to be its primary characteristic, 
are qualities equally calciilated to aggravate the effects of the 
oppoung forces, as incompatible with the requisitions of strength 
by which alone they could be successfully resisted t and, indeed, 
it is difficult to conceive any structure or arrangement of ma- 
chinery suitable to the purpose, that shall either be beyond the 
reach of the violence to be apprehended, or sufficiently strong 
to avoid sufiering essential detriraeut from it, whenever it 
occurs,* 



bility of such schemes, it would be useless to waste words j I sliould on^ 
like to know, when formed, how it is to be inflated, and when inflated ' 
how it is to be emptied ; for it is not to be forgotten that before it can be 
inflated it must first b^ emptied, while, at the same time, once it is filled, 
nothing can be abstracted from it without the iatroducUcm of an e^va- 
lent. This latter consideration would, I rather suspect, leave tiie office 
of the valve somewhat in the nature of a sinecure. 
* The disregard of this particular constitutes one of the most remark- 
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PI(U)ly» the agents of the proimlsioii must be made to 
operate directly upon the body of the balloon itBelf, and not, 
EB in eyery scheme heretofore projected , upon the car which 
if attached to it. In the fulfilment of this condition a 
^reat difficulty presents itself in the different nature of the 
materials which will have to be employed in the construction of 
tbe balloon and of its machinery ; the flexible quality of the 
one, the solid unyielding nature of the other, and the certain 
danger to the former when united firmly to the latter under 

able characteristics of all tlie aerial projectors with whom I have ever 
comnHinicatecl. Treating the balloon merely as a manequin, to try on 
schemes of propulsion, they entirely neglect to consider the condition 
It will be placed in when it comes to be exposed to th^ ii^uencA of the 
forces it will have developed in its career. Hence the inefficacy and 
mbsnrdity of most of their contrivances whenever any attempt has been 
nade to redaee them to practice. One of the adjuncts to the original 
plan of Count Lennox's airnihip was, I remember, a set of small wheels 
ihstened beneath the car, (or rather the capoe) to the frame of wh^:h the 
motive agents were to be appended, in order to enable it to glide on the 
earth after the descent, and avoid the consequences of a too sudden 
interruption to its flight ! Imagine a piece of machinery sixty fett 
broad and one hundred and eighty long, bearing a charge of more thaj^ 
ten tons, and furnished with wing^ projecting some forty feet or more 
on either side, gliding ever the country upon castors, under the 
influence of a wind moving at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour, attached, for stecLdiness, to a vessel of still mere preposterous 
dimensions, floating over head and exposing to the action of tjjie 
wind an extent of surface equivalent to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand square feet! Indeed the speculative Frenchman seems to have 
entertained a strange notion of the nature of the element with whieh 
he was about to contend, when, in reply to the suggestion of a 
fpenllemmn concerning the security of his machinery in the descent, he 
elMerved that it would be easy to obviate all danger upon that score by 
eoming down under the lee of some building or high wall, by which ha 
would at all times be sure of being properly sheltered from the wind ! 
«n ingenious expedient, as Mr. Green slyly observed, which might be 
considerably improved upon by the addition to his cargo of a r^acfy- 
made nor^toaU, suited to all cases of emergency ; upon the principle, 
no doubt, of the uhivm'sal finger-post which the Irishman sagaeioj^y 
proposed to the 'celebrated AfHcan traveller. Captain Clapperton^ as a 
feady means of solving his doubts whenever he should happen to have 
t^e mislortfUie of losing his way in the deserts! 



espofore to iorcet soch as maj be expected to accompany Ae 
apenikm of aerial propakioD. 

Sixthly, the constnictkm of the machinery mnst be sach 
that an injury to one part shall not necessarily impede or pre- 
vent the action of the rest, or be attended with consequences 
inTolving the aecmrity of the balloon. 

And, lastly, though not least, the whole must be so contnTed 
as to maintain its equilibrium under all the variations of force to 
which it will be inevitably subjected in its progress. 

These then constitute the principal obligations which the 
nature of the proceeding has imposed upon the guidance of the 
balloon. From a consideration of what has been discussed in 
the preceding sections, the ingenious reader will, no doubt, 
have observed that the main obstacles to the accomplishment of 
the object in view are, first, the construction of surfaces of the 
proptf degree of lightness, and of sufficient size and strength 
united, to enable them at once to effectuate and withstand the 
pressure they are required to afford ; secondly, the adaptation of 
a power competent to invest them with the proper motion ; and, 
thirdly, the arrangement of the whole machine in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the latter section. 

A fourth oblig^on, however, of equal, if not superior 
importance to any, yet remains to be commented upon ; 
namely, the regulation of the motive agents in such a man- 
ner as to ensure by their impact the resistance which has 
been assigned to their operation. The difficulty of complying 
with this requisition is one proceeding from the elastic nature 
of the medium, whereby its equilibrium of density becomes 
more easily disturbed, and a state of rarefaction induced in the 
portions contiguous to the surfaces in question, to the manifest 
deterioration of the resistance they are expected to create. 
This will be better understood when we consider, that upon the 
rapid passage of the surfaces in question a large portion of the 
adjacent atmosphere is swept away in the direction of their 
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impact, leaving throughout their whole course a medium more 
or less rarefied in proportion to the rapidity with which they 
operate. To this result both the rate and size of the moving 
planes essentially contribute ; and there is no doubt that long 
before either of these conditions were fulfilled to the extent 
assigned in the estimate of their respective quantities, a con- 
siderable approximation to a vacuum would have been formed 
in the locus of their operations, requiring more or less time to 
fill up, in proportion to the extent of space it had a£Pected. 
Now should it happen that the planes in question be compelled 
to reiterate their percussion within the sphere of this disturb- 
ance ere the atmosphere has had time to recover from its e£fects, 
a drawback to their efficiency will be occasioned which no in- 
crease of rate or dimension will enable them entirely to over- 
come. 

Upon the whole review of the case then it must be avowed 
that the propulsion of the balloon to the extent we have imposed 
upon it, is beset with difficulties of no ordinary description. It 
is true that these difficulties consist not so much in the quality 
as in the quantity of what is sought to be done — in the nature 
of the operation, as in the extent to which it is requisite that it 
should be accomplished. Hence the possibility of effecting in 
a minor degree that, to which considerations of paramount 
importance have induced us to assign a more extended limit. 
Apart from other considerations, the question of the guidance 
of the balloon is a mere expression, conveying no definite idea 
and affording no certain grounds for investigation. As a mere 
abstract fact, there is no doubt the balloon can be guided ; it is 
only in reference to the particulars of the case, tliat any ques- 
tion can arise upon the matter. When, therefore, any person 
says that he has discovered the means of guiding the balloon, 
his assertion literally amounts to nothing, unless, at the same 
time, it be coupled with a specification of the rate and conditions 
under which he is able to effect it. Should these be found to 
correspond with what has been stated in the preceding sections;^ 
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Iheii) and not otherwise, wiU the questioo of an aerial naviga- 
Ikm, applicable to useful purposes, have beea duly aad satis* 
&ctorily determiiied. This, however, is a consummatioit which 
I fear there is bat little prospect of our ever being able to 
attain. The deficiency of power and the limitation assigned 
by nature to the strength of materials, form a barrier which all 
our efforts seem incapable of enabling us to surmount ; and, 
indeed, when we consider the nature and amount of the forces 
required to the propulsion of the balloon, it becomes a matter 
of question whether the same exertions would not be sufficient 
to enable us to dispense with its services altogether, and tran- 
sport ourselves through the air by the simple exercise of wings 
alone.* 

The reader must not be misled by those insidious analogies 
by which unreflecting persons are wont to be guided in their 
sentiments upon matters of this description, nor conclude that, 
because a ship sails, a fish swims, or a bird flies, it is equally 
consistent with the laws of nature that a man should be able to 
direct his course through the atmosphere by the aid of a bal- 
loou. Ample reaaoos will be found in the circumstances of each 

* The reader may not perbapi be aware that the bold idaa of humaa 
flight has once to a certain extent been actually realized, and that one 
individual, almost within the memory of man, has been known to raise 
and oondoct himself through the air by the agency of wings alone. 
The iastance alluded to is that of the Maniuifl de Bae<iQeviHe» who in 
the year 1742, according to a notification which he had made to thet 
effect, rose in the sight of the assembled multitudes of Paris, from 
his own residence on the Qutd des TfieaHns, and directed bis course 
aeross the Seine towards the gardens of the Tuiileries, whither be had 
signified his intention of proceeding. At first he appeared to advance 
with tolerable steadiness and facility; when about half-way over, 
howerer, something occurred which has never been thoroughly com- 
prehondedy by which he seeas to bare been deprived of the power of 
continuing his exertions ; when his wings ceasing to act in the manner 
necessary for his support, he sank to the ground and was precipitated 
against one of the floating machines belonging to the Parisian laun- 
dresses, which line the arches of the Poni RofuU on the side of the 
river opposite to that from which be had taken his departure, whei«by 
his leg was broke and other serious injuries inflicted upon his person. 
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to invalidate these analogies and disprove any dei>endanGe which 
might be conceived to exist between them« The ship commands 
her course over the bosom of the ocean, not from the simple 
fact alone of her possessing two elements endowed with differ- 
ent rates and inclinations of motion, (for such a reason would 
exclude the steam-vessel from our argument, which secures her 
progress by the instrumentality of one alone), but also from the 
striking superiority in the density of that (the water) to which 
she resorts for her propulsion over that (the air) in which so 
large a proportion of her mass is destined to move ;* while, at 
the same time, the general condition of the former, as far as its 
progressive motion is concerned, is such as to require but a 
comparatively moderate share of power to enable her to con« 
tend with it. Of these the latter is an advantage equally 
enjoyed by the finny inhabitants of the deep ; and though it is 
true the former (namely, a difference of density in favour of the 
medium of propulsion) does not characterize their condition 
any more than it does that of the balloon, yet the want of it is 
more than compensated by the possession of a specific gravity, 
so nearly on a par with that of the element in which they: 
move, that little or no accession of bulk is required to enable 
them to support themselves that does not likewise contribute to 
the enhancement of the strength, by which they direct their 
motions. The example of the bird, it is true, appears at first 
sight to be more to the point : possessed as it is of a specific 
gravity scarcely more favourable to its support than our own ; 
while, at the same time, the medium of its evolutions being tbe 
same as that of the balloon, the same impediments remain to 
be encountered by them both. The analogy, however, although 
certainly more specious than the proceeding, is by no means 
more conclusive. For both these emergencies nature has sup- 
plied a remedy ; for the former, in the endowment of immense 

* A reference to the operation of the motive agents (Page 328.) will 
show that the very reverse of this is the relative condition of the medium 
of propulsion and that of opposition, in the case of the halloon. 
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tnuBCular strengtii ; for the latter, in the actual smallness ol 
their dimensions. Possceaed of a power sufficient of itself (o 
overcome the attraction of gravitation, the efficiency of the 
animal is ever dependent upon its bulk, and consequently at all 
times proportioned to the resistance it has to contend with; 
while from the positive smallness of its size, not only does the 
structure of its organs easily fall within the limits assigned hy 
nature to the strength of the appropriate materials,* (in conse- 
quence of which it is enabled to surmount a great portion of the 
forces arrayed against it, and at all events avoid incurring 
damage from the remainder), but likewise through the facility 
with which it can secure a retreat, it is enabled without pre- 
judice to dispense with the possession of powers superior to 
what at times it may have occasion to encounter : confined to 
minute dimensions, the bird that is unable to match with the 
wind can at every turn find a refuge from its influence, and is 
consequently perfect with half the comparative amonnt of 



* Even if a man were endowed nith the same proportion ofmuBCiilar 
strengfh as o bird, with Ihe sDioe nntunil organimtioii to enable liim to 
appl; it, be could not, for the rcoaon here mentioned, ever turn It to the 
same account; inasmuch aa, with all hig ponera to &j, he could never 
procure material that would admit of sufficient e:itensioa to construct 
the organs of his flight. Hence, man, though be may succeed to a cei^ 
tain extent, as in the case of the Marquis of Bacqueville, will never be 
able to dispute with the feathered tribes the empire of the sky ; not 
because he could not exercue his wings, but because he could uot nuiie 
them. Of the timitation thus imposed by nature, the strongest and 
most striking eiamptCB are afforded in the works of nature herself : 
when the birds of her creation exceed a certain size they do not By. 
It ia not because they are heavier in proportion to the denrily of the 
medium, and therefore want the requisite degree of muscular strength ; 
for that ii iu many cases, and eould in all, be supplied by natnre without 
any infraction of her existing laws j it is because Providence has not 
thought proper to create a material adequate to the construction of 
their organs. The emu, the cassowary, the dodo, the ostrich, are birds 
in all but the possession of winga ; may we not conclude that, if the 
materials for their construction had already existed, nature would not 
bave left tbe noblest specimens of bei work imperfect ? And, can maa 
hope to succeed, wbero nature has declared her inability to prevail ; 
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force which would necessary to the ^success and security of 
the balloon. Thus to sum up, — a density in the opposing 
medium inferior to that of the medium of propulsion — a specific 
gravity but slightly removed from that of the element in which 
they move, together with comparatively trifling forces to contend 
with — and, lastly, a size that arms them against injury and puts 
security at all times within their reach. These are advantages 
more or less enjoyed by all objects affecting fluid media which 
are denied by nature to man in his endeavours to navigate the 
atmosphere, and completely destroy whatever analogy might be 
thought to exist between them. 

'*But," it may be asked, "supposing us unable to accomplish 
all that has been stated to be necessary to the perfect govern- 
ment of the sky, why may not an aerial navigation be made 
applicable to useful purposes in a less degree ? And why must 
we abandon all hopes of advantage from the practise of an 
art because we are unable to bring it to a higher degree of 
perfection?** Simply because, in reducing the rate, (upon 
which hinge all the essential difliculties of the case), we 
sacrifice altogether that condition by which the character of 
an art, applicable to useful purposes, is essentially distinguished; 
namely, the certain prospect of success. It is not that the 
object would be accomplished with less speed, less safety, 
or to a less extent; but that in adapting our resources 
to a scale of opposition inferior to what we may have to en- 
counter, we forego the certainty of ever accomplishing it at all. 
For all purposes, where this condition is a matter of indifierence, 
an aerial navigation might no doubt be established ; but as it 
is this " regard to the result," that, as I take it, constitutes the 
main difiPerence between affairs of business and affairs of plea- 
sure, still would the latter alone have all the benefit of our 
exertions. 



APPENDIX E. 

ox TBB MSANS OF MAllfTAIMINO THS BQUIUBRIUM 

OF THB BALUION. 

Tbb power of altering the eteration of the baDoOQ withoat 
the expenditme of gas or ballast, and consequently enabling 
her to continne for a longer period in the air, is an important 
adjunct to the practice of aerostation^ which from the first 
period of its discovery it has constantly exercised the ii^nnity 
of its rotaries to supply. And yet, simple as the circomstance 
may appear, none of the varioos schemes whidi have hithato 
been suggested for the parposey(with the exception of Mr.Green's, 
just described), has ever been found to conduce in the slightest 
degree towards the end for which it was designed. Of these, 
indeed, many are so extravagant as almost to induce a doubt 
whether they were ever seriously intended to be applied ; such, 
for instance, is that which proposed to operate by condensing 
the aqueous vapour in the sky to procure an accession of bal- 
last; and stin more, (if, in truth, there can be degrees m utter 
absurdity) the project of maintaining the supply of gas by 
the chemical decomposition of rain or other watery deposit, 
which they expected to be able to obtain during the continuance 
of the voyage ; and, indeed, no better illustration can be afforded 
of the extravagance of most of these devices than the fact, 
that it has baffled the ingenuity even of their own projectors to 
submit them to the test of experiment. 

The first plan for the purpose that was ever actually tried 
was that of M. Pilcltre de Rosier, subsequently adopted by 
Zambeccari and others, and consisted of a combination of the 
ordinary hydrogen-gas balloon with one on the principle of 
M. Montgolfier, by acting upon which latter, either increasing 
or diminishing the density of its contents, they conceived the 
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hope of affecting the equilibrium of thg whole. The fatal results 
of their experiments to the former aeronauts^ with the occur- 
rence of accidents more or less serious to the rest of those who 
adopted it, soon however put a stop to the tiirther employment 
of a scheme which^ however ingenious in theory, was too dan- 
gerous in practice to be made available to an art, already, it was 
thought, sufficiently so without it* 

The next plan deserving of notice is that of M. Charles, 
which he attempted to put in execution in the excursion from 
St. Cloud, in company with the Duke de Chartres, M. ftoberl^ 
and another gentleman. The mode by which it was intended 
to operate in this case was by the condensation of atmospheric 
air in a vessel contained within the body of the balloon ; owing, 
however, to an accident which occurred during the preparations 
fi>r the ascent, the vessel became dislodged from its bearings, 
and, falling over the neck of the balloon, ^strated all thenr 
endeavours to reinstate it in its proper position, or to make use 
of it in the manner they had intended* No absolute result, 
therefore, was ever obtained from this experiment, nor has it 
since been repeated ; no doubt, from a conviction of its iksuffi* 
ciency in the minds of all practical aeronauts. But, indeed, 
this conclusion might have been arrived at, without having 
recourse to any such experiment at all. The weight, in vacuo^ 
of one cubic foot of atmospheric air, taken at mean pressure 
(thirty inches) and temperature 55^, is pretty accurately one 
ounce and one-fifth ; consequently, the quantity of the element 
that would be equivalent to a pound in weight, under the same 
conditions would occupy a space of thirteen cubic feet and one- 
third. The weight of all bodies suspended in fluid media being, 
however, diminished by an amount equal to that of a like bulk 
of the medium itself, the actual gain by the process Of conden- 
sation is, really, only equal to the difference between the intrin- 
sic weight of the whole quantity condensed, and that of the 
original contents of the recipient vessel, at the pressure of the 
atmosphere of the place, and for the time being. That a bulk, 
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therefore, of thirteen cubic feet and one-third should produce 
the effect of one pound weight, its density must be made dou*^ 
ble of that of the external air, or as it is technically phrased, 
it must be submitted to a pressure of two atmospheres ; if a 
weight of two pounds be required of the same bulk, it must be 
compressed with a force of three atmospheres; if three pounds, 
four atmospheres, and so on ; the weight increasing directly with 
the pressure, and the value of one measure of the vessel being 
lost in effect, from the influence of the medium in which it is 
suspended. To this process of condensation, however, there 
is a limit in practice which is more or less speedily attained, 
according to the facilities which are afforded for the conduct of 
the operation. Considering how much these are restricted by 
the nature and circumstances of aerostation, I certainly think 
we should not be justified in calculating upon a further exten- 
sion of the process than is equivalent to a pressure of Jive 
atmospheres, so that, in fact, the utmost extent to which a bulk 
of thirteen cubic feet and one-third, could by these means be 
rendered available for the purposes of ballast would be equal 
only to about four pounds; consequently, to accomplish an 
alteration of four hundred pounds in the equilibrium of the 
balloon, (and, from what has been observed regarding the influ- 
ence of the nocturnal moisture,* less would not be sufficient 
for all emergencies) it would be necessary to be provided with 
a vessel capable of containing at least one hundred times 
the quantity alluded to, or one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three cubic feet, which is equivalent to a sphere of 
about fourteen feet in diameter. If to the preposterous bulk 
and consequent weight of the apparatus, we add the complicated 
machinery by which it would have to be worked and the length 
of time it would require to accomplish the operation, it will 
appear very questionable whether any advantage could ever be 
made to accrue from the proceeding in question, sufficient to 
warrant its adoption. 

* See pag:e 14. 



e same arguments whicli we have t'^^ adduced iipply viui 

atill greater force in regard of any attempt to operate by con- 
densation upon the gaseous contents of the balloon itself. This 
will be best illustrated by observing t!ie further augmentation in 
Ihe amount which would be required to produce the same effect 
according to this latter mode of proceeding. The gas which is 
generally procured from the manufactories for the purpose of 
inflation, has about one-sixth of the specific gravity of atmos- 
pheric air; consequently, to destroy altogether the buoyant 
property of any portion of it, and simply neutralize its in- 
fluence upon the balloon, it would be necessary to increase its 
density six-fold, by forcing it to occupy one-sixth of its natural 
volume. Of this gas, about fifleen cubic feet may be taken to 
be adequate to the support of one pound weight: hence, to 
effectuate a difference of four hundred pounds in the power of 
the balloon, it would be necessary to subject to a compression 
of six atmospheres, a volume of gas equal to six thousand cubic 
feet ; about sis hundred and sixty-seven cubic feet more than 
would be required to be operated upon by the preceding plan ; 
notwithstanding we have considered it right to limit the con- 
densation in the former instance to five atmospheres, or one less 
than what we have assumed in the latter, 

A more simple method of preventing the variations in the 
equilibrium of the balloon, might perhaps be founded upon the 
exercise of large resisting planes, or wings, capable of operating 
in a vertical direction, and so constructed as, at all times when 
in motion, to present one pair, or set of surfaces, to the action 
of the air, while the others are recovering their pristine positions, 
and preparing for a renewal of their impact. The effect of this 
operation would, of course, depend upon the size of the surfaces, 
and the power by which they were called into action; it is, 
however, to be observed that the main obstacles to the success- 
ful guidance of the balloon by means of wings, upon which we 
:nted in the preceding Appendix, do not operate to 
e extent in the present instance ; both the forces them- 
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a being incomparably less, and no restriction of r 

ing to determine the amount of power by which they are to be 
generated. With ail these advantages, however, it is mnch lo 
be doubled whether any operation, requiring a complicated 
machinery and the constant exercise of manual force, will ever 
be made available to any beneficial extent; nor, indeed, does 
there appear, out of the many schemes which have been sug- 
gested fur the purpose, aoy that have not some inherent practical 
deficiency that, even were they otherwise unobjectionable, would 
not render tliem inapplicable to the purpose for which they are 
required. To supply, at an instant's notice, a compensation for 
any accession of weight which it is possible to expect, without 
attention or effort on the part of the aeronaut, inferring no risk, 
and procurable at a trifliog expense, arc qualities confined 
entirely, as yet, to the simple plan. of Mr, Charles Green. 

Having already entered at large into tlie merits of this dis- 
covery, in the introduction to the previous narrative, it only 
remains to advert to one circumstance, of which, as it was not 
necessary to the illustration of the subject in connexion with 
the enpeditioQ, we thought proper to remit the consideiation to 
the present opportunity. 

From the circumstance of the inapplicability of either of the 
devices there detailed to the element for which it was not par- 
ticularly intended, (namely the incapabihty of the simple guide- 
rope, from its sinking, to afford the necessary relief when over 
water, and the impracticability of exercising the water-ballast 
over the surface of the earth), it will, no doubt, have struck the 
reader that, in cases requiring the adoption of either arrange- 
ment in succession, (as where the course of the balloon happens 
to embrace a varied tract of land and water), the instrument, as 
it stands at present, must fail in producing the desired effect ; 
inasmuch as, when the first tract of sea had been passed and the 
balloon was about to enter upon the land, it would be necessary 
to discharge ballast in order to carry her and her floating appen- 
dages clear of the coast, preparatory to having reconrae to tjifl 
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simple guide-rope ; and the quantity of ballast required for 
this purpose being precisely the same that it would have taken, 
in the first instance to have prevented the depression, all the 
advantages that appeared to have been secured in the interim 
would be forfeited at once, and the balloon reduced to exactly 
the same condition, as regards her resources, as if the expedient 
in question had never been resorted to at all. 

This defect, arising from the impossibility of suspending the 
action of the instrument for a time, in order to make the required 
alteration in its condition suitable to its new situation, is 
evidently to be obviated only by the substitution, for the two 
systems, of one that shall have the power of accommodating itself 
to both contingencies. Were it possible to construct the guide- 
rope of materials specifically lighter than water this object to a 
certain extent would be accomplished. As, however, this does not 
appear at present to be possible, and would besides, if adopted, 
essentially detract from its efficiency, when exercised over its 
own appropriate element, (the land), the method by which I pro- 
pose to remedy the defect is to attach to the guide-rope, 
immediately upon reaching the sea, a certain number of pieces 
of cork, such as are used for fishing-nets, (or, otherwise, simple 
bladders of air,) sufficient to prevent its submersion when over the 
water, but calculated to give way whenever they begin to en- 
counter the more sohd opposition of the earth. Should the depres- 
sion in the elevation of the balloon, which calls for the intervention 
of the guide-rope, have occurred when in the act of traversing the 
sea, the arrangement in question can be easily accomplished in 
the first instance, while delivering the guide-rope from the wind- 
lass. Should, however, the case be otherwise, and the progress of 
the balloon, under the influence of the disturbing causes, have 
called for the employment of the guide-rope before the land be pas* 
sed, it will be necessary upon reaching the sea to draw in the rope 
in order to make the proposed attachments ; during which operation 
a sufficient quantity of the usual water-ballast is to be suspended 
from the car or hoop at a distance of about twenty or thirty 
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yatds below ; by whiiih means the depression of the balloon, (con- 
sequent upon the retraction of the rope in the one case or its 
sinkibg in the other), will be arrested and an opportunity 
afforded to complete the necessary arrangements; upon the 
conclusion of which, the guide-rope is again uncoiled and, light- 
ening the balloon as it runs off, allows her to resume her original 
elevation, equally adapted for either element, and capable of 
repeating the operation as, often as occasion may require. 
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PV THE FLIGHT AND DISPOSITION OF BIRDS IN THB 
AIR. 

As an adjunct to a work, professedly designed to illustrate 
the navigation of tlic air, I bave thought that a few observationg 
upon the proceedings of an animal freqiieoting' the same ele- 
ment might not prove unintereeting to the reader addicted to 
such inquiries. The subject, indeed, as far as the simple ope- 
ration of flying is concerned, has already been pretty largely 
discussed by roost ornithologists of distinction, and more espe- 
cially by the renowned Alfonso Borelli in his investigations 
" De Motu Animalium," published in 1680 and 1681. 

Notwithstanding, however, the frequency with which it has 
been treated, and its own apparent simplicity, Btill it does not 
appear to me that the principles upon which it is conducted 
have ever been so fully explained as to convey a clear and defi- 
nite idea of the modus operandi — the precise nature of the effortg 
by which the feat is accomplished. That a bird elevates itself 
into the bosom of the atmosphere by the reaction of its wings 
against tlie subjacent air, is a fact we all know and can compre- 
hend without other reference than to the simplest principles of 
mechanics. This, however, is but a small part of the operation 
of flying, and one which, with a httle contrivance, we might be 
enabled to execute with even still greater facility ourselves.* 

* If the mere circumstance of elevating himself into the air, b; the 
mechanical eiercUe of wings were all that wbb necessary U> enable a 
man to Ay, the only obstacle to this conclusion, (bciug his own weight, 
and that of his machinery), would be eaaily overcome by the addition of 
a balloon of the requisite dimeusionit, so oa to reduce the weight of the 
whole to such an amount as his existing resources could eaaily enable 
.o compete with. As there is no limitation to the extent to which 
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It is ia the directioD of this flight, the multifarious and compli^ 
cated evolutions by which the course of the bird is distin- 
guished, that nature evinces the superiority of her work, and 
distances our comprehension almost as completely as it defies 
our art. What, for instance, can be more wonderful, as a spe- 
cimen of locomotion, than the rapid and continuous passage of 
a bird through tlie branches of a tree, without the slightest ap- 
parent confusion, derangement, or interruption to its course, at 
a time when, perhaps, the yery medium of its support is itself 
moving with equal rapidity in auother direction ; and how infe- 
rior in his prowess is man himself with all his boasted attributes, 
that can scarcely walk, much less run, through a scattered grove 
of trees, or across a street encumbered with carriages, without 
either actually falling foul of them in his career, or at least 
evincing by his hesitation and the awkwardness of his gait, the 
fear he entertains of such a conclusion, and the difficulties he 
experiences in his efforts to avoid it. If such be the difference 
between them when each enjoys the benefit of his own appro- 
priate element, how much greater must it appear in favour of 
the former, when the latter consents to relinquish his native 
sphere and transfers his endeavours to the arena of his feathered 
rival ? 

The variety and delicacy of the physical exertions by which 
the bird is enabled to execute the evolutions ascribed to it are, 
indeed, truly astonishing; and, when we compare its condition 
in that respect with the clumsy efforts of man's most success- 
ful imitations, we cease at once to marvel at his failure or at 
their success. In the one case, we have a body composed of a 
variety of parts, every one of which is endowed with vitality. 



he could reduce his weight, so there is uo question that his efforts to 
raise himself must be ultimately successful. The size of the smallest 
balloon, however, which could be made available to the purpose in the 
slightest degree, would still be so great as to overpower all his efforts 
for its guidance, to nearly the same extent as if he had made it large 
enough to support the whole. 
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susceptible of distinct and separate motions^ obedient to the 
slightest impulse of the will, constructed of materials made 
expressly for the purpose, and from constant habit and natural 
aptitude, capable of executing the most complicated movements 
with a security, efficacy, and despatch, that seems almost to anti- 
cipate the inclination by which they are ordained : in the other, 
could we even accomplish his equipment and give him power to 
avail himself of his means, we should still have an object com- 
posed of substitutes instead of attributes — a heterogeneous 
mixture of remedies to supply defects, and mechanical contri- 
vances to aid physical inefficiencies —obliged by its construc- 
tion to operate in the mass, or, if susceptible of a partial move- 
ment, only rendered so through the intervention of the most 
cumbrous and complicated machinery, constantly liable to dis- 
order, and involving irremediable destruction to the whole from 
the slightest ipjury or interruption to the action of any one of 
its parts. 

It is not our intention here to enter into an anatomical review 
of the conformation of the animal, or minutely to investigate 
the circumstances to which it is indebted for the peculiar apti- 
tude we have stated it to possess for the element in which 
nature has destined it to move. The particular characteristics 
of its physical organization, the cavernous construction of its 
bones,* by means of which the greatest strength is obtained with 
the least amount of weight, the immense muscular powers and 
mechanical advantages by and under which the wings are made 
to operate, the number and offices of the different nerves, by 
which the influence of the will is conveyed to the minutest and 
most distant parts of the system, enabling it to direct its move- 
ments with equal efficacy and despatch, the peculiar perfection 
of the materials of which its appropriate organs are composed, 
uniting the strength and tenacity of the metals with the light- 
ness and elasticity belonging to themselves alone ; and, lastly, 
the propriety of its own form, and that of all its parts, calcu- 
lated to afford the least opposition where least is required, (aa the 
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bead and den is danng kv way throagh tkt air, and the 
back of the wiof^ m the act of f ecorefing hsdf from the efieets 
of its impact), and, on the coatraryy displaying an active snr- 
Cmc of fesistance of the most efficient description where such a 
lesoU is required of it; all these are peculiarities fay whidi the 
bird is essentially enabled to secure the fulfilment of its par- 
poses^ but which would ha exceed our present limits to discuss 
with any thing like the consideration they deserve. 

From the difficulty that has been ever found to attend the 
first effiirts of men to quit the ground by the aid of wings, 
and which seems to be expmenced in some degree by aU the 
larger specimens of the feathered tribe, a general opinion pre- 
▼afls that all birds in the commoicement of their flight are 
obliged to resort to some adventitious expedient, as, for instance, 
springing from the ground by means of their legs, in order to 
attain a sufficient elevation preparatory to the exercise of their 
wings. As a general rule, inferring the insufficiency of the 
appropriate organs to the execution of their task, this sup- 
position I take to be erroneous; first, because the smaller 
birds, who are chiefly presumed to practise it, have little or no 
need of the expedient, while the larger birds, to whom it m^t 
be thought more available, do not resort to it ; and, secondly, 
because, if such an efibrt be necessary, aquatic birds, or those 
which occasionally frequent the water, would never be able to 
rise at all ; the medium aflbrding no sufficient opposition to 
enable them to give efiect to the presumed extension of the legs. 
The difficulty in question is evidently one arising from the 
length of the wings, whereby their motion is obstructed by col- 
lision with the earth before sufficient resistance has been gene- 
rated by their impact to effectuate the elevation of the body in 
the air, and is, consequently, liable to be experienced only by 
birds whose organs exceed the ordinary dimensions of their kind. 
In siich cases the bird endeavours to obtain by the inclination 
of his ascent, the scope which is denied to his vertical exertions, 
and hence that running along the ground previous to Uie ascent 
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which has been generally construed into a temporary inability 
to rise. 

Haying succeeded in getting clear of the ground, the next 
part of the operation requiring notice is the direction of the 
flight, which is effected by means of the same members in con- 
junction with another, the tail, the operation of wfakfh has been 
the subject of much speculation among natural historians, and 
even yet seems to be in general but very imperfectly under- 
stood. According to Ray, Willoughby, and many others, this 
organ is supposed to have the same effect upon the course of a 
birdy as a rudder has upon that of a ship ; a very inconsiderate 
notion, for three reasons — first, because, by its horizontal posi- 
tion, it is especially incapacitated from fulfilling such an office ; 
-secondly, because it is much too small by its mere passive 
resistance to accomplish those rapid evolutions to which birds 
are particularly prone; and, thirdly, because such an appen- 
dage for such a purpose would be superfluous to the direction of 
a body, moving in a single medium, and impelled by equal forces 
on either side, or which can be rendered unequal by the volitioli 
of the animal itself. With equal inconsistency and incorrect- 
ness have others assigned to the tail the office of a counter- 
poise to enable the bird to maintain its equilibrium in the dif- 
ferent dispositions of its centre of gravity when resting upon its 
wings and legs ; an office for which it is as equally unfitted as 
the former ; first, by reason of its weight, which is far too little 
to afford any compensation to the effects of so great a change 
in the position of the axis of equilibrium as must occur when 
the points of suspension are transferred from the one set of 
members to the other ; and, secondly, because of its fixed posi- 
tion by means of which it is impossible that it could ever serve 
to maintain the equilibrium of a body, destined to change its 
axis of suspension^ in both of its positions ; for, if right in one 
case, it must evidently be wrong in the other. Add to this the 
^t that such a compensation as is here supposed is totally 
luweceBsary ; when standing, the bird brings its centre of gra- 
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Tity witfaiD iU bate, by the apiight pcMioa of iu bo^ ; 
when flyiog^ it is no matter how its centre of gravity be rfiiipwrrf, 
as be is suspended from abore. Lastly, it is soppooed by aome 
that the tail of a bird is designed to retard its descent after tie 
manner of a parachute, in conjunction with the wings in a stiie 
of expansion ; an absurd and unnecessary duty; for sorely the 
power which is sufficient to enable the bird to rise against the 
attraction of gravitation, is sufficient to enable it to come domn 
again with, at any rate^ equal facility. The fact n, the operatiow 
of the tail of the bird is^ in one sense of the word, dearly that of 
a rudder; not by occasioning the lateral inflexioos of its 
course, but by contributing to its vertical motions ; a modifica- 
tion which such (or some similar) agent is absofaitely neces- 
sary to enable it to accomplish. This it does by the incli- 
nation it makes with the plane of the motion of the wii^ 
and the resistance it aflfords to the progress of the body 
in that direction to wiiich these forces would of themselves 
impel it ; whereby the fore-part of the body of the bird becomes 
more or Icm directed upwards, and the whole induced to assume 
a course (generated by the resolution of the two. Without his 
tail the bird would huvo uhvjys to rise and fail perpendicularly 
(as concerns the posture of his body) and, except in a horizon- 
tal flight, would never be able to enjoy the advantage of oppo- 
sinf{ his natural prow to the resistance of the air. With regard 
to the horizontal diverijrnce of its course, this is entirely effected 
by the urtion of the win^ on the side opposed to that to which 
it designs to proceed ; neither is any other required to second 
its endeavours. 

It has been sought by most ornithologists to identify the 
course pursued by a bird in ascending or descending with some 
particular line, and the curve of a parabola has been fixed upon 
as the most convenient type for the purpose. Independently 
of the absurdity of assigning any mathematical figure to the 
detunniuation of voluntary motion, and binding the free agents 
of Uod*s creation to forms dictated by the laws of inanimate and 
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insentient matter, the presumption is altogether inconsistent 
•with reason or experience. The line which all birds would fol- 
low in proceeding directly from one object to another is a right 
Ime, were there no reasons for desiring an occasional deflexion. 
When a bird, therefore, starts from the top of a house or tree, 
with a view to reach any particular spot on the ground, it pro- 
ceeds as directly as its natural mechanism will allow, until 
arriving near the ground, and, desirous to avoid concussion, it 
inclines its course a little towards the horizontal plane, and skims 
along till it reaches the object of its aim. The course it pur- 
sues in all these cases will certainly depend upon the relation 
between the point it starts from and that to which it tends, the 
rate it inclines to move at, and the particular structure of its 
niotive organs. Where no impediment interposes to incline it 
to act otherwise, it will take a course as short as its structure 
will allow; as may be observed in watching the ascending 
motions of birds, when no solid object appears in the way, as 
in birds that soar ; or, where there are such, when their posi- 
tion does not oblige them to fear a concussion in alighting ; as 
in birds mounting to perch, or otherwise springing to attain a 
more elevated situation. Who can venture to assert that the 
lark in its early efforts to greet the dawn of day, the eagle in 
ascending to survey the subjacent plains in search of food, the 
partridge in its endeavours to escape the shot of the sportsman, 
or the falcon in making its deadly stoop upon the flock beneath 
it, affect in their course the curve of a parabola, or obey, 
indeed, any but that which is dictated by the spur of tlie 
moment, or the motions of the object of which it is in pursuit? 
With regard to the portion of the sky, which may be said to 
be the proper sphere of the feathered tribe, the flight of birds, 
however exalted it may appear to the denizens of an humbler 
plane^ is never really conducted at any considerable elevation 
above the surface of the earth. The utmost aspirations of the 
lark, the falcon, or the eagle, when soaring in mid heaven, as 
we are wont poetically to describe, never, 1 am inclined to 



bcUere, taad then lo txtxed a.a altitude of a few 11 
abore tbe level of the loil immediately beoeatli ibem. The wdi- 
nsry flight of birds, hoverer, is much lower, and, in btt, wfaea 
viewed Crofo the car of a ballooo, ereo at a very nodenue ele- 
vation, tcarcd^ appears to merit the name of flight ; w little 
does it seem lo be removed from the conliguitr of the aeigh- 
bouriag plains. Id this respect, however, they bat obey the 
course lo which nature has particularly adapted them. It b 
not in tbe higher regions of the atmosphere that either their 
natural pleasures or natural wants can be moat readily satisfied ; 
while their removal from the means of shelter wooJd render 
them an easier prey to those of tbeir own kind that profit by 
their destruction, and at the same time expose them to the 
influence of atmospheric currents, with which they might not 
perhaps be able without difficulty to compete. 

That this is the real cause of their confinement to an humble 
level, and uot any incapacity on tlie part of tlie animal to range 
at higher levels, appears from the conduct of birds when occa- 
Bionally transported to excessive elevations in balloons for eiperi- 
mental purposes, though some indeed would fain persuade us to 
the contrary. Mr. Green in the coarse of his practice has very 
frequently taken up with him pigeons, and other birds of various 
kinds, for the purpose of liberating them at a great altitude, and 
has never found any reason to suspect that they sufiered in the 
least as to the motive energ;ies from the reduction to the density 
of the medium. On one occasion be let loose a pigeon at an ele- 
vation of about 6000 feet ; the earth being then totally excluded 
from view by a dense impenetrable layer of intervening clouds: 
tlie bird after quitting the car, ignorant where to proceed, (never 
perhaps having been placed in a similar situation) continued to 
accompany the balloon for several hours, maiotaining the same 
distance, and traversing the empty hemisphere with idle circles, 
until the shades of evening and his own descent finally escluded 
it from his view. Upon another occasion Mr, Green took up 
with him a tame goose, (a bird not generally versed in the 
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of flying) and at a considerable elevation committed him to 
the exercise of his own resources. At first the bird^ expressing 
a little proper astonishment at his novel situation, seemed dis. 
inclined to part company; being however at last persuaded 
to shift for himself, he commenced flying downwards, and so 
continued for about half a minute, till at length perceiving 
the inutility of labouring to do that which could be effected 
without it, he desisted from his exertions, and expanding his 
wings, allowed himself to descend in gradually increasing circles 
to the ground. M. Gay-Lussac, however, in his first voyage, 
in company with M. Biot, exhibited the fact in a still stronger 
light, by dismissing a linnet from the car at a height of 
11,000 feet, which, except in the circymstance of having directed 
its flight towards the earth, discovered no unusual symptoms 
of uneasiness or incapacity either in its conduct or appearance. 

But what need we the aid of aerostation to determine a fact 
of which we have the most conclusive testimony in the natural ' 
flight of the condor, one of the greatest and heaviest 'of th^ 
feathered tribe, above the lofty peaks pf the Andes, many 
thousand feet beyond the highest point to which any,, for the 
purposes of experiment, have ever been artificially transported ? 
To fear, therefore, and confusion at the novelty of t^e situation, 
together with the cramped and awkward position in which they 
have been previously confined, are no doubt to be attributed 
those symptoms of weakness and hesitation which some aeronauts 
have observed in the repetition of these experiments, and have 
inconsiderately interpreted into an inability to sustain them- 
selves, and a fear to trust to their own exertions in a medium 
which the excessive elevation had rendered unsuited to their 
support. What might be their condition at still higher elevations 
remains to be ascertained. 



APPENDIX G. 

BNGOMIASTIO VBRSES 4aP0N THE OCCASION OP THE 
^ EXPEDITION TO WEILBUR6. 

The following stanzas have been selected out of a 
large number on the same subject, which were presented 
to us or circulated during our stay at Weilburg, and will 
be found to form a very creditable commentary upon the 
state of the arts and literature in that comparatively 
secluded part of the continent. I have been chiefly 
induced to repeat them here as being calculated to 
exemplify in terms of their own dictation the very kindly 
feelings that universally prevailed in regard of our un- 
expected visit, and the very gratifying intercourse to 
which it gave rise. As effusions in the dead languages 
may not be quite as intelligible to ordinary readers, as 
in the living, we have subjoined to each as tolerable a 
translation as our poor abilities would enable us to 
indite. 

No. I. is from the pen of Friederich Traugott 
Friedemann, Doctor of Theology and Philosophy in 
the College (termed the Gymnasium) at Weilburg, and 
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was addressed to Mr. Green, on the occasion of a fete 
given to us by the principal inhabitants of the town, the 
evening before our departure. 

CAROLO GREENIO, 
Britanno, Artifici peritissimo et clarissimo. 



'^ Expertus vacuum Deedalus aera 
Pennis non homini datis. 
Nil morialibus ardaum est. 
Caelum ipsum petimus." 

IIORAT. 



Olim Blanchardus, nostras delapsus ad oras, 

Insolita clarum nomen ab arte tulit. 
Sed breve per spatium, Maeno Taunoque relicto, 

Finis erat celeris Vilinaburga vise. 
Nunc, post lustra decern, majus quid Greenius ausus, 

A Tamesi ad Lanam deproperavit iter. 
Per mare, per fluvios, montes trans^ressus et urbes, 

Nee noctis tenebras horruit impavidus. 
Cedite, Romani, Graii quoque, cedite Galli ; 

Daedaleam laurutn Greenius uuus habet. 



TO CHARLES GREEN, &c. 



First Daedalus the empyrean tried, 

With wings which ne'er to man were given. 

Nought is too great for mortal stride. 
We seek the very gates of Heaven. 



In former days the Gallic Blanchard came 
To Weilburg's humble shores, in search of fame. 
But short his flight, and brief his bold career. 
From Fraucfort and the Maine transported here. 



B«t who » he that novy with bolder ipaB, 

Hes Iroin the TlianMs to aettk on the laha,^ 

0*erleapiDg empires m his daring fl^t. 

Regardless of the sable firowns of night ? 

Tieldy Romans ; yield, Greeks ; Fienchmen quit the throne; 

The crown of Dsdafais is Green's alone. 



No. II. The foDowiog yaledictory address is by 
Hbee Appal, and was likewise presented to us <hi die 
before-mentioned occasicm. 

Heu ! hen ! pennatis i^ihyris quid fertar in ako 
^there, non visum prodiginm pavidis? 
Nam superi coelo descendant, sedibas ahis, 
Ut qaos in terris destitoere petant? 
Nam fecies dine, vastam trans eethera missm, 
Delicta altars, qaee dedit impia mens? 
Tres sunt audaoes magno molimine nisi, 
Regna Joyis magni quserere falminea. 
Anglia, clara opibus, talit atqae Hibemia tellus. 
Terrain Nassoicam qui petiere Noto. 
Mane erat. In nimbis clams conspicitur orbis 
Grandis, subque pila parva subnexa ratis. 
RuricalBB fugiunt, borrendum dsemona cslo 
Delapsum esse rati, Tartareamque luem. 
Anchora de navi jacitur ; stat machina corupis ; 
Terram exoptatam tangere perque juvaU 
Fama volat cursu celeri, qui nuntiet urbi, 
Devenisse viros, quique quibusque locis. 
Apparent illi, magn^ comitante eatery^, 
£t sibi cunctorum concilieut animos. 

♦ The river on which it seated the town of Weilbmrg. 
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Jam vale^tu Greeui, vale Alaspni, vc^)e $)| ffollond; 
Et faveant vestris ceelicolse meritis : 
Atque hinc regressi in patriam, vestrosque penates, 
Nomen Weilburgi pectore sit niemori. 



Look ! look ! what fearful prodigy is there, 

Riding upon the bosom of the air ? 

Can they be gods descended from above, 

In hopes the Heaven they've left, on earth to prove? 

Or are they demons from a deadlier clime, 

Sent to exact the penalty of crime ? 

Three dauntless men they are, who borne on high, 

Invade the vast dominion of the sky. 

From Britain's fertile plains — their native shore — 

They come the land of Nassau to explore. 

'Twas morn ; when lo ! a glittering orb appears ; 

High o'er the clouds its head majestic rears. 

The affrighted peasants fly, deeming at hand 

Some mighty portent sent to scourge the land. 

The aachor*s cast ; they rest upon the plain ; 

And joyful tread the wished -for earth again. 

Fame now with rapid speech the eyent proclaims. 

And tells to all their nation and their names. 

At last, the centre of a crowd, they come. 

And courteous earn in every heart a home. 

Now farewell HoUond, Mason, farewell Green ! 
May Heaven propitious to your worth be seen I 
And when you to your native homes depart, 
Be Weilburg's name engraved upon each heart. 
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No. III. The name of the aathor of the foUowing 
having escaped my memory, all I can do is to record his 
sentiments. 

Den HERREN KARL GREEN, ROBERT HOLLOND, 
UND THOMAS MONCK MASON, 

A us ENGLAND, 

Bei ihrer abreise von Weilburg^ Am 19 November^ 1836. 



LONDON. 

Der Geist, des Zugs der Himmelskraft bewusst, 
Folgt seinem Ruf zu unermess'nen Fernen, 
Sucht Wohnung sich in glanzdurchwobenen Sternen, 
Zu stillen seines Sehnens tiefe Lust. 

Er bricht die Fesseln seiner irdischen Kraft, 
Erweitert freudig kiihn des Wissens Raume — 
Weit unter sich die goldigen Wolkensaume — 
Ein Dadalus, der selbst sich Fliigel scha£fi. 

So gliihet Ihr, ein wurdiges Ziel erstrebend, 
Das hebre«Eigenthum der Sterblichen zu weiten; 
Der Kunst gilt Euer muthiger Entschluss ! 

Die Brust zu edlen HofFnungen erhebend, 
Entschwebt Ihr zu des Aethers reineru Freuden 
Und jubelnd schallt Euch nach ner Freunde Gruss ! 

DIE LUFT. 

Gluck auf ! Entriickt dem niederen gewiihl, 
Ihr schiffet in des blauen Himmeb Wellen, 
Wo Hochsinn, Freudigkeit die Herzen schwellen, 
Und schwelget reich in seligem gefuhl. 

Fern von des Eigennutzes argem Streit 
Kennt Ihr die Liebe nur, die Euch verbiindet, 
Und die in griissen Ihr nach unten kiindet, 
In wertheu Zeichen Eurcr Freundlichkeit. 
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Und ob in rein're Spharen auch gehoben, 
Wahrt Ihr doch treuen Sinn und blickt von oben 
Mit Sehnsucht nach dem Mutterboden bin. 

So zieht's den weisen, dessen edles Leben 
Sich hoher Wissenschaft und kunst ergeben, 
Doch immer wieder zu den Briidern bin ! 

WEILBURO. 

Willkommen denn ! auf Nassau's deutschem Grund 
Willkommen^ freundlichste der Gaste, 
Wir bieten von dem Unsern Euch das Beste ; 
So spricht das Herz, nicht nur der Mund. 

Dank Eurer Giite, die durch That und Wort 
Sich hat cin dauernd Monument begriindet ; 
Den Kranz der Dankbarkeit Euch nicht entwindet 
Die feme Zeit ; er griinet Euch hier fort ! 

Schon wollt* Ihr wieder lassen unsre Mauern, 
O glaubt es, alle Burger Weilburg's trauern, 
Ihr Lebewohl ist herzlich wahr und rein. 

Denkt unser auch im fernen Vaterlande,. 
Nicht los die schonen Freundschaftsbande, 
Hier sollet Ihr stets un verges sen sein. 



THE END. 



HOWLETT AND SoN, PRINTERS, 10, FrITH StREOT, SoHO. 
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In the Press , anci speedily t^lll be Published, 

THE RHINE: 

[Li(giR!llD)i, ?[H^[0)D"irQ®[R!li, [HlQiT®^^. 

FROM COLO&NE TO MAINZ. 

By JOSEPH SNOWE, Esq. 

The want of a work which should include all the ^^ legends, traditions, 
and history" of that most romantic and remarkable portion of the Rhihs 
lying between Cologne and Mainz has been long felt by the European 
public. It is quite true that much has been written on these subjecte, in 
various languages ; and that a great deal has been done towards elucidating 
them in several forms. In so far the subject is not a new one. But still it is 
no less true, that the wild and wondrous legends which appertain to each 
particular castle on that immortal river^the extraordinary traditions which 
attach themselves to almost every spot on its shores^tbe spirit-stirring 
histories connected with its cities and towns and hamlets, through the long 
period when it was not alone the sole highway of central Europe, but the 
centre of European civilization itself, have never been gathered together as 
yet, nor given in any thing like an entire shape to the world. The. present 
attempt is made to supply, as far as possible, that desideratum in general 
literature. 

To those who have traversed the shores of that stream, and to those 
who intend to travel thither, it is believed than this book that there can be no 
more acceptable ofFering. It is fondly hoped that it will again awaken in the 
minds of the one the dormant beauties of the glorious scenes over which 
they have heretofore wandered, and fix them more firmly in their memory 
by connecting them with the facts of history or the poetry of romance 5 
while to the others it is trusted that it will serve as a stimulant to quicken 
their apprehension of coming pleasure, by exciting their reason, their 
imagination, and their fancy. Thus recollection of the past and anticipa- 
tion of the future will, it is presumed, be blended by it into one harmonious 
whole. 

The pains bestowed on this production and the time employed in its 
completion, entitle the Author to hope for public favour. Nothing has 
been left undone to secure it in a legitimate manner. 

The whole will be corajjlete in a series of twenty-four Monthly Parts, 
forming two handsome octavo volumes. Each Part will contain two sheets 
of Letterpress, with beautiful Wood-engravings, from Drawings by Mr. 
Butler, illustrative of the Legends or the Localities. Each successive 
Part will also contain a double plate, forming a section of a most superior 
picturesque panorama of the shores of the Rhine between the two cities 
which form the termini. 

Part /. will be Published on the \st of May, Price One Shilling. 

London : F. C. WESTLEY, 162, Piccadilly ; 

Orders received by all Booksellen. 



Just Published, small 8vo. with Maps of the Route and Authentic 
Table of the Days of Arrival and Departure of the Foreigri 
Steam-boats, the Distances, Prices Charged, &c. 

A GUIDE TO TRAVELLE 



AlliOJirO THE DAJiriJBE, 

TO CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, ATHENS, THE 
MOREA, AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Returning by V«nic«, throngh Switaerland and Paris, to London. 

Showing how this most interesting and hitherto most expensive Tour 
may be accomplished at an expense of 120/., in Four Months, 

By RICHARD CLARIDGE, Esq. 



Lately Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates, 

A PEDESTRIAN 
SAUNTER IN BELGIUM. 

By G. ST. GEORGE, Esq. 

'' A very agreeable account. We must recommend this volome to our 
readers, and particularly Belgic tourists."— Zi^crary Gazette. 

'< He represents fairly what has struck his imagination. The world will 
not receive the ' Saunter in Belgium' the less willingly for the absence of 
political pretensions." — Athencsum. 

*' This is a very agpreeable, well-written volume ; full of that sort of 
knowledge which a traveller is most in want of." — Sun. 

" Of the thousand and one volumes that form the library of modem 
tour-takers, Mr. St. George has certainly contributed one of the roost 
agpreeable and one of the most instructive." — Constitutional. 



Just Published, Price 8s. 

TALES OF THE CONVENT, 

BY A PROTESTANT LADY. 

F. C. WESTLEY, 162, Piccadilly. 



NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLIC.iTION, 

SUBSCRIBERS' NAMES RECEIVED BY F. C. WESTLEY, 

162; Piccadilly y 

THE 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA IVIETROPOLITANA, 

OR 
ON AN ORIGINAL PLAN: 

COMPRISING 

THE TWOFOLD ADVANTAGE OF A PHILOSOPHICAL AND AN 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT : 

ZSltt^ apptopciate anil entitelg nefo ^ngrabingts. 

This Work will form Twenty-Jive Volumes, and will 

consist of four main Divisions : 

THE FIRST 

COMPRISING 

The Pure and Abstraet Seienees^ in 2} toUi. 

Universal Grammar and Philology. Logic. Mathematics : (Geometry^ 
Arithmetic^ Algebra, &c.) Metaphysics* 
Morals. Theology. 

THE SECOND: 

The Mixecl and Applied Hdcneefi, in O toUi. 

Mechanics. Hydrostatics. Pneumatics. Optics* Astronomy. 

Magnetism. Electricity, including Galvanism. Chemistry. light. 
Heat. Colour. Meteorology. 

Poetry, introduced by Psycology. Painting. Music. Sculpture. 
Architecture. 

Agriculture, introduced by Political Economy. Commerce. Manu- 
factures. 

Natural History, introduced by Physiology in its widest sense. In- 
animate.— Chrystallography, Geology, Mineralogy. Insentient.— Phy- 
tonomy. Botany. Animate. — Zoology. 

Anatomy. Surgery. Materia Medica. Pharmacy. Medicine. 

THE THIRD: 

Blog'papltlcal and Hlstoploal, In 9 wolm. 

Biogpraphy Chronologically arranged, interspersed with introductory 
Chapters of National History, Political Geography and Chronology, and 
accompanied with correspondent Maps and Charts. The far larger portion 
of History being thus conveyed not only in its most interesting, but in its 
most philosophical, because most natural and real form ; while the remaining 
and connecting facts are interwoven in the several preliminary Chapters. 
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miM^llnni*nuH ntifl Ijf'vlcoi^rnplilrnl, In ^ %~olra. 
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A HISTORY OF ROME, 

FKOM THE OniGIN Ol" THU ROMAN PEOPLE TO TH 
V DEATH OF MAltCVa ALifiELIUP. 

^^ By THOMAS ARNOLD, D. U. 
Head Mailer of Rugby School, and lata Fellaa- iff Orial foiitye, Ojejhrd. 

Tlie FitisT ViiLVMr, coinpriBiiig llie Rarliesl Historiwtl itCL-anl Vt ilie 
Surfcing at the City by Ihe Uuulst is now in the prese, unit will eliorl^ b 
|mbli»lieil. 

This Work, containing ll.c Early Hiarorj- iM' ilie Puvplc, 

most desirnblo Cnrnpanion Work to Uibboh* IIlGtory of the Uiupliv. \ 

London '. tniniing <V>r B. Fblliiwki; J. G. aiid V. Iliilnglon i DuM 
F. HodgsoQj a. I^whinl; 3- M. KiiliunUun i J. Ouhui J, Bitii 
Hodgson; B. Ilo-lgion ; F. C. WesllBy, 163, Piooudilly; L. A. I 
Oxford : J. H. I'urker. Cambridge : .1. niii] J. J. Deiijiiloji. 
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